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a ( 
WENTS have moved so fast of late that though the future is still 
Meertain it is less obscure than it was a few months ago. The 
ell is thinner and some things can be seen through it. One is 
the War will not last very much longer, by which I mean 
lat it will not drag on indefinitely or even for two or three years. 
fi cannot ; the pace is too hot and the strain too great. It might 
lave been otherwise. If the pace had slackened and a lull had 
Meurred giving time for rest and recuperation, the War might 
have been drawn out longer. That is what used to happen in the 
oid wars, which lasted for decades. Troops used to go regularly 
mito winter quarters and there were long periods of inactivity 
vith armistices and occasional spells of peace. Warfare was not 
fontinuous. Nor when it went on did it involve efforts compar- 
mable with those demanded by this War, in which the whole 
strength of the belligerent nations is thrown into the struggle. 
This unprecedented strain we owe to the German military policy 
Which set the pace in the scale of armies and development of 
Weapons in preparation and, finally, of operations in action. The 
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result is to make a long-drawn war impossible ; the strain cannot 
be borne. And by a just decree of fate the consequences of 
Germany’s own policy are recoiling on her own head. 

The German invitation to discuss peace in December was 
intended to secure a respite from the strain, an interval for rest 
and recuperation at least, if nothing else. It was not the first 
attempt, but it was the most definite and significant ; it marked 
a stage in the course, which can be clearly traced as we look back. 
The scale of military action prepared for many years was planned 
with a view to a short war. The elaborate calculations on which 
it was based did not take into account the possibility of a long 
one, which in itself proves that the object was military aggression. 
For had it been truly defensive: the possibility of indefinite 
duration must have entered into the calculations and have coun- 
selled the husbanding of resources. A few sudden and irresistible 
blows were contemplated and all the preparations were adjusted 
to that strategy. A war of years on such a scale of effort must 
produce a state of exhaustion which would be too heavy a price 
to pay, whatever the military result. That is the Nemesis which 
has been slowly overtaking Germany, as the War has extended 
itself from year to year. Her rulers have seen it coming nearer 
step by step. They have refused to admit it to their deluded 
people or even to themselves. They have put the vision aside 
and buoyed themselves up with hopes; they have discovered 
reassuring signs and invented new dispositions; driven from 
one ground of confidence they have found another. They are 
at it still with Hindenburg lines and U-boats. But steadily the 
shadow at their heels has drawn nearer and grown more menacing, 
as the War has extended and the pace has increased. Last winter 
they became acutely conscious of it and of the need to escape. 
So we had the overtures for negotiation, which would have secured 
at least a slackening of the pace and a breathing time, if they had 
been accepted. The move had other objects, but this was the 
military one. It failed and the pace has continued to increase. 

That seems to me the vital fact in the present stage of the War 
and the reason why it cannot drag on indefinitely. It igs the 
pace that kills. It has produced the great Hindenburg strategy, 
which I venture to think is plain enough. Perhaps it is pre- 
sumptuous to say so about a matter surrounded by so much 
mystification and so many conflicting expert opinions; but I 
have been hardened into presumption. Once too diffident to 
form any opinion on these high matters and content to drink 
in with humble ear the wisdom of expert commentators, I have 
gradually undergone a complete change through their really 
astonishing display of incapacity and my own luck in venturing 
on some interpretations and predictions. I now regard most of 
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them as sign-posts to the wrong road and use my own judgment, 
such as it is. I fancy most people do the same. After all the 
German dictator has been very frank about his: strategy ; and, as 
I have observed before, commentators on the War would make 
fewer blunders if they took German official utterances more 
literally and were less concerned to discover some recondite 
meaning or to twist them into ridicule. I may add for the benefit 
of the German papers which will probably quote this remark 
that it applies equally to their comments on utterances here. Of 
course public men occupying important positions do not say all 
they think and they sometimes ‘talk wild’ ; but there is generally 
some substance in what they say and upon occasion they actually 
say what they mean. It is more profitable to study these 
utterances soberly with an eye to the solid matter than to take 
it for granted that they are all nonsense and fit for nothing but 
ridicule or that they conceal some deep and different meaning. 
We can see the foolishness of this treatment plainly enough in 
enemy comments on the statements of our own public men, and 
that should be a lesson to avoid it on our side. 

Briefly stated, the Hindenburg strategy is to hold fast the land 
front- with the least expenditure of strength and to transfer the 
offensive to the sea. It is the reply to our own strategy, which 
is to hold fast by sea and strike with full strength by land. This 
is @ most remarkable and surprising development of the War, 
which no one could have anticipated. The great land Power and 
the great sea Power—described by an ill-fitting metaphor as the 
elephant and the whale—have changed places. Each sets its 
hopes of victory on success in the other’s sphere, while its own 
most cherished and powerful weapon is relatively passive. But 
there is a difference. Our land offensive is full, fair and open 
fighting, man to man, gun to gun, machine to machine; the 
German sea offensive is not fighting at all. At least it is not, so 
far; though that may come and very likely will. But even if 
proper sea-fighting comes, that is not what the Germans are 
relying on. They are relying on the destruction of merchant 
shipping. It is as though the Allies, instead of meeting the 
enemy in battle, were to burrow their way into Germany and set 
to work from subterranean holes destroying crops, warehouses 
and stores together with such civilians as happen to get in the 
way. Such is the German sea offensive, which constitutes the 
active part of the Hindenburg strategy. It is even less like proper 
fighting because it is directed against neutrals as well as against 
the enemy, which entails the disadvantage of turning them into 
enemies. 

This strategy has a double purpose. One is to slacken the 


pace where Germany has need of rest; the other is to accelerate 
32 
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it where we are most vulnerable, so that we shall be exhausted 
first. I submit that this is the real strategical position and that 
the Germans have no present intention of a military offensive on 
any front. Their plan is to sit tight and let us ‘bite on granite,’ 
while they starve us out at sea. If it succeeds they have no use 
for a land offensive ; there will be time enough for that when it 
fails, and by then they will be rested and better prepared, 
Marshal von Hindenburg has himself explained the idea on sundry 
occasions, and most recently in the interview published in a 
Barcelona paper only a few weeks ago. The large strategical 
reserve he has formed is intended primarily to make his fronts 
doubly secure. It is, he said, ‘ready for defence or attack at 
any point we may choose.’ That is to say, he will be guided in 
his use of it by circumstances; and circumstances—which means 
our offensive—dictate a defensive use. He evidently expected it 
after the Somme experience, and he puts defence first. It isa 
measure of: prudence. He could not be sure with what deter- 
mination, strength and speed we should press the Western attack, 
and it might be that the fortified lines could not sustain it without 
a strong backing thrown wherever necessary at the right moment. 
The Somme proved that once more the weapon has beaten the 
shield, and just as forts yielded to big guns at the beginning of 
the War, so entrenchments and the new defensive system have 
yielded to the new gunnery backed by air observation, which 
pave the way for infantry supported by tanks. 

All this has been most clearly and vividly described by the 
war correspondents, to whom I should like to pay a passing 
tribute of warm admiration for their really wonderful work. I 
remember the war of 1870, when war correspondents were first 
exalted to a height of popular fame, which turned them giddy 
and eventually led to the ruin of the business in an orgy of self- 
conscious fine-writing, indiscreet revelations, gushing personali- 
ties, log-rolling and ignorance. After the wholesome chastisement 
for these abuses inflicted by the military authorities in the early 
part of the War, the standing of war correspondent has been finely 
retrieved by the present generation. In my opinion several of 
the men now at the Front surpass any of their predecessors, with 
the sole exception of Russell the pioneer; and their work stands 
in striking contrast to the poor stuff turned out by the eminent 
literary hands commissioned by Government Departments to 
popularise their achievements. The correspondents have 
brilliantly illuminated the present phase of warfare, but touching 
the need of reserves my ignorance has been enlightened by an 
artillery officer recently on leave who had been in command of 
a battery throughout the Somme fighting. He explained the 
shattering physiological effect of gunfire as now developed. It 
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is such that troops who have been exposed to its full intensity 
are incapable of facing it again; they must be withdrawn and 
replaced by fresh men. This is, no doubt, a commonplace to the 
well-informed but it is not generally understood by the public. 
If I comprehend it rightly it surely is quite sufficient to account 
for Hindenburg’s strategic reserve without looking about for 
another objective or speculating on a mysterious coup to be struck 
somewhere. Before all things he must hold the threatened 
Western front. If the attack weakened and could be met with 
comparative ease, then he might be in a position to strike else- 
where; but the first call on the reserves must be to back the 
standing system of defence against a possible attack of maximum 
strength. 

The complementary active part of this strategy is the sub- 
marine campaign. It is perfectly clear that the German 
strategists rest all their hopes upon it and have supreme con- 
fidence in its success. Otherwise they would not have run the 
tisk of antagonising the United States, which must not only be 
fatal to them eventually if the War drags on but must also entail 
disastrous commercial consequences hereafter if they do not win. 
The stakes are so tremendous that only supreme confidence in 
the result could justify the risk. People here fail to grasp this 
confident state of mind. Almost daily suggestions are made for 
solemnly announcing to the enemy that specified punishments 
will be exacted later on for this or that outrage. The idea is 
that he will be deterred by fears of future retribution. It is a 
futile waste of words. The threatened retribution can only be 
exacted when the enemy is thoroughly beaten, and that pre- 
liminary condition is always assumed in these suggestions. But 
they naturally make no impression upon him because he is quite 
certain he is not going to be beaten and that we shall never be 
in @ position to inflict the announced punishment. It is a curious 
thing that quite intelligent persons seem unable to comprehend 
this and go on wasting their breath in declaring intentions which 
only amuse the enemy and are rather welcomed than otherwise by 
the ruling powers, who find in them useful evidence to lay before 
the people of the ferocious disposition of the English and of what 
would happen to them if it were not for their Kaiser, their 
Hindenburg and their army. 

Tn truth no threats can add much to the expectation which 
must be aroused among the Germans by their own conduct, and 
in a special measure by their present treatment of the evacuated 
areas in France. They credit the French with an exceptional 
passion for revanche and yet they deliberately provoke it by 
behaviour which they know can never be forgiven. The treat- 
ment of those areas, on which even the Independent Labour 
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Party cannot profess to suspend judgment for lack of evidence, 
seems to me the blackest deed the Germans have yet perpetrated, 
So much of it is pure, wanton spite and cruelty inflicted on the 
poor and weak among whom they have been living with pro. 
fessions of friendship. It combines every vile and revolting 
quality. Some of the destruction has a definite military purpose, 
but the burning of cottages, breaking up of furniture, ruin of 
fruit trees, etc., is just another outbreak of Frightfulness or 
Intimidation. It is obviously intended to deter the French from 
reconquering their own land. The mind of man never conceived 
anything more cowardly and base. Beaten in fair fight and 
forced to run they seek to hold back an honourable foe whom they 
dare not face by turning the invaded land they cannot hold into 
a desert. They must know that if ever the French are in a 
position to exact retribution the reckoning will be heavy. I draw 
the inference that they believe themselves perfectly secure and 
this belief must rest on confidence in the ability of the sub- 
marine campaign to bring the War to a speedy conclusion in their 
own favour. 

This, then, is the central situation, apart from subsidiary 
operations and issues. And the pace has become so furious that 
it cannot possibly last long, by which I do not mean that the end 
will come within two or three months, though that is possible. 
Anything is possible and no precise prediction can be more than 
a guess. There are too many uncertain and incalculable ele- 
ments. What I mean is that the effort has now grown to such 
magnitude and intensity, both on the active side of operations 
and on the passive side of endurance, that the forces of man and 
the resources of nature cannot sustain it for more than a limited 
time—say another twelve months at the most. Of course it may 
slacken, but of that there is no sign. A great deal will depend 
on the coming harvest, if no decisive change occurs before then. 
Another bad harvest would hasten the end by exhaustion, and 
this is a very queer season ; an even worse harvest than the last is 
quite on the cards. The American authorities are said to be 
preparing for a ‘long war,’ and they must be better informed 
about the enemy’s capacity for resistance than most of us are 
here. But we are not told what is their idea of a long war. If 
it means several years then I believe they are mistaken. 

Meantime how is the struggle proceeding? On both sides the 
offensive is fulfilling expectations better than the defensive. 1 
write when ihe tide of victory in France js in full flow. Whether 
it is more than the High Command on the side of the Allies 
expected I do not know; but it is more than people at home 
expected and evidently far more than the German High Com- 
mand expected. Their explanations of the retreat are too trans 
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nt to deceive even the German public. The description of 

retreat as a ‘ strategic movement to the rear ’ is a time-honoured 
joke which was current in my school days and no doubt long 
before. The Germans have evacuated chosen and cherished 

itions because they could not stand the punishment, as Sir 
W. Robertson has told us ; and the fact that they did it ‘ according 
to plan’ merely emphasises their need of husbanding man power. 
All the talk about ‘luring on’ the unsuspecting French and 
British armies in order to destroy them by some wonderful 
strategic move was obvious nonsense, on a par with ‘ Kitchener’s 
great surprise,’ which bemused the silly public here for about 
a year and a half. The Germans retreated according to plan and 
we—that is the French and British—advanced according to plan, 
and since these are the respective parts of inferior and superior 
forces it is quite satisfactory. 

The recent German retreat has been extolled, by themselves 
at least, as masterly. Maybe it was; but there have been a 
great many retreats in this War and I do not remember one which 
was not masterly. The Germans are taking a leaf out of the 
book of our own commentators, who said the same things when 
the masterly retreats were conducted by Entente commanders. 
It is interesting, by the way, to an outside observer like myself 
to notice the effect of circumstances on the technical accounts 
of the same events. On both sides ideas and language vary 
regularly with position. ‘Impregnable’ places are always of 
capital importance until the enemy seizes them, when they 
immediately cease to possess any value. Retreats are always 
masterly and the presage of disaster to the enemy. Attacks 
always ‘break down under our fire,’ unless trenches are taken, 
in which case the enemy ‘succeeds in reaching our first lines’ 
or ‘enters some elements,’ which are of no importance yet from 
which he is af once thrown out again. Any undeniable success 
to the enemy is always bought at a very heavy cost, which he 
either ignores or denies. It is all natural and intelligible, and 
by experience one learns to extract a fairly correct idea from a 
comparison of the two accounts elucidated by subsequent events. 
It must be extremely difficult for anyone to ascertain exactly what 
has happened at the time, and it is not in human nature to refrain 
from selecting details and putting the most favourable or least 
unfavourable construction on events. But there is something 
humorous in the naive exchange of phrases as the situation is 
reversed by the ebb and flow of war. 

So long as Hindenburg’s hosts advance backwards, in whatever 
phrases the facts are dressed, the War is going against them. 
And the phrase ‘ according to plan’ will hardly apply to a great 
deal of the rearward movement, unless the plan is to lose prisoners 
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by the score thousand and material to correspond. In that cage 
the plan itself is a confession of defeat and the carrying of it out 
is the consummation. It may be the better of two alternatives, 
but both are bad. In short German confidence in the impreg. 
nability of their Western front has proved illusory. The granite 
wall on which we were to bite turns out to be a crumbling 
sandstone. 

When, however, we look at the other side of the picture, we 
find the position to a large extent reversed. It is our turn to 
admit that the defensive has not come up to expectations. The 
Germans claim that their maritime campaign against merchant 
ships has so far fully borne out their calculations ; and in regard 
to the sinking of ships and the scaring of neutral tonnage the 
claim seems to be well-founded. It is not lawful to compute 
losses from the published details and I think the prohibition is 
wise, because the calculation would be incomplete and mis- 
leading ; but it is officially made known that the Germans have 
taken a steady and a large toll of ships of all nations. This has 
been going on for three months and the result is more serious 
than our naval and shipping circles expected. Two months ago 
they were supremely confident, quite as confident in the failure 
of the submarine offensive as the Germans were in its success. 
Their confidence has not been borne out, which does not surprise 
me because the grounds on which it was based seemed to me 
quite inadequate. They were past experience, which did not 
take account of new conditions, and calculations of the proportion 
of tonnage sunk to the total entered and cleared in a given period. 
This is highly fallacious because the ships sunk are included 
in the total entered and cleared, and the loss is not the bare 
tonnage they represent but the tonnage multiplied by the number 
of trips they make in the period. The sunk ships make no more 
voyages and the effect of this loss accumulates. Moreover, as 
the number diminishes, the enemy have fewer to look after. The 
only sure foundation for confidence would be the replacement 
of lost ships pari passu by new ones and the destruction of sub- 
marines faster than they are being turned out ; and neither ground 
is present. A diminishing credit and increasing debit account 
leads to bankruptcy. 

Our authorities have never properly appreciated the poten- 
tialities of the submarine against merchant shipping, and they 
were too easily satisfied with the success of defensive measures 
against the close blockade two years ago. It was a great achieve- 
ment, but new developments were not allowed for. I remember 
discussing it with a naval man who understands his work. He 
said that we had the measure of them and that it would be all 
right. I replied ‘Yes, when the Germans have only 30 sub- 
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marines ; but suppose they had 300, what then?’ Our authorities 
apparently relied on the length of time it took to turn out a sub- 
marine, and did not foresee what could be done if the Germans 
concentrated all their industrial resources on accelerating the 
output, as they were then evidently doing. They were putting 
commercial as well as naval yards on to it, distributing the con- 
struction of parts, improving designs, creating new types, and, 
in short, setting the whole thing on a new footing. They have 
since had plenty of time to develop it and to train crews, while 
our people, fully occupied with other problems, made no com- 
mensurate counter-preparations. Nor have shipping circles 
shown any more grasp of the situation. They made light of the 
menace down to a few weeks ago and have thrown away ships 
and cargoes with incredible levity. Some of the things that have 
happened make one wonder if shipowners are always apxious 
to avoid the loss of ships. 

But there is another side to it. If the enemy is taking a 
steady toll of tonnage and his success in sinking ships is equal 


‘to expectation, his calculations are going wrong in other respects. 


The effect, which is, after all, the main thing, falls far below 
them. At first we were to be brought to our knees in three 
months, but once more the time-table went wrong. Then the 
date was postponed and a few more months added, but the end 
still recedes into the distance. The three months are up without 
making any visible difference in the net result. And meantime 
counter-measures, which were not expected to be complete until 
the end of April, have been proceeding. I do not profess to know 
anything about them, but the balance of the account should 
show a change before long, unless our naval and maritime brains 
are bankrupt of resource, which is highly improbable. 

And another thing has happened which will prove a huge 
miscalculation to the German authorities. When they decided 
on the unlimited submarine policy they reckoned on the possibility 
that it would force the United States into war; but they decided 
that there would not be time for that great Power to throw any 
weight into the scales before we were brought to the point of 
surrender by starvation. There were two errors in this calcu- 
lation : it underrated the time required to starve us out and the 
time it would take the Americans to get fo work. Unless I am 
very much mistaken they will surprise everyone and particularly 
the Germans by the rapidity of their action. The Germans 
reckoned on the basis of their own standard of activity ; but they 
are exceptionally slow and the Americans exceptionally quick. 
They will set a pace of which the Germans have no conception. 
For now that they are in the War they will throw all their 
unequalled energy and ingenuity into it without reserve. 
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The change in their psychology effected by entry into the War 
is not generally understood. They have hesitated so long; they 
have been so slow to grasp the issue and the meaning of Germany's 
challenge to the world; they have shown so much apathy as to 
give an impression of lukewarmness, which may be expected by 
those who do not know them to characterise their part in the 
War. That is a complete mistake. They have been slow and 
indifferent because the mass of the American people take no 
interest in Europe. Their aloofness has been put down to lack 
of propaganda, and criticisms have been passed on the failure 
of our Government to enlighten them by an active Press campaign. 
It would have been useless. Those American (not German- 
American) newspapers whose readers took an interest in the 
War needed nothing of the kind. They have always been well 
informed and have taken a clear and strong line. But the others 
would not have taken up the propaganda and if they had their 
readers would not have read it. The great bulk of the American 
people take no interest in Europe or European affairs. They 
know there is such a place, because the immigrants come from 
there, but they picture it as existing in a state of medieval bar- 
barism and consider it of no account. The only country that 
matters in their eyes is their own Continent. They are taught 
to think so at school. The cultivated and travelled Americans, 
who know better, are felatively a mere handful. It is curious 
that the American people, who are racially the most cosmopolitan 
in existence,.should be psychologically so provincial. But so it 
is. The most trivial affairs in their own neighbourhood interest 
them far more than the greatest cataclysm in history so long as 
it is outside the United States. That is the incubus which has 
weighed on President Wilson, who must have long ago fully 
grasped the issue and made up his mind upon it. 

But the moment the War becomes an American affair all this 
is changed. They are extraordinarily high-spirited and energetic, 
and once committed to action they will ‘ get a move on’ with a 
rapidity and an efficiency that cannot be measured. To put their 
full strength in would take a year or years, but they will not wait 
for that. The most intelligent and capable among them have 
been pining to take a hand, and they will start right away. They 
will not waste time on doing things too solidly ; that is not the 
American way. They will go straight for results, and will, I have 
no doubt, get them far sooner than the Germans expect. Their 
first objective will naturally be the submarines, which are the 
* actual instruments of offence and lie nearest to hand. In dealing 
with them and otherwise facilitating the maritime traffic they 
can render effective help in a comparatively short time and before 
the German attack can achieve its object. 

Putting together these considerations we reach the conclusion 
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that, though the German calculations have turned out more 
correct on the offensive than on the defensive side of the strategy 
on which they are now wholly relying, there have been sufficient 
errors to undermine the whole structure and bring it down. A 
speedy decision is more than ever vital to their plans, because if 
time is allowed for the United States to play a full hand the 
Germans have not the slightest chance of eventual success. So it 
‘has become a race, in which the pace grows ever hotter and the 
exertions more and more violent. Germany is staggering towards 
the end with frantic efforts but diminishing chances. The only 
thing that can save her is failure on our part to stay the compara- 
tively short course that yet remains. That rests with the people 
at home, and it is inconceivable that, after all the efforts made 
and with the prospects of success at last opening clearly before us, 
they will fail at the tenth hour and throw it all away. Losing the 
ship for a ha’porth of tar is a wholly inadequate metaphor to 
express what that would mean. It would be throwing away the 
sacrifice of the gallant dead, the agony of the little nations crushed 
in defence of their liberty, the glorious resistance of France, our 
own name and fame and future. To be beaten on the post by the 
declared and accepted enemy of all mankind, except those unfor- 
tunate enough to lie within reach of his scourge, would be to 
surrender the cause of all. 

That is unthinkable. When our people find themselves fairly 
up against it they will do whatever is necessary to put the thing - 
through. But let there be no mistake. It is not done yet, and 
there are some weak points. The principal ones are (1) recruiting, 
(2) labour troubles, (3) food economy. Sir W. Robertson must 
have the men he requires, Sir J. Jellicoe must have the ships and 
appliances, and the food supply must be husbanded. None of 
these requirements are being met as they ought to be and will have 
to be. I will not enter into them at any length, but they cannot 
be ignored in any serious survey of the situation. With regard 
to recruiting, I have no personal knowledge of the military service 
tribunals, and it is not safe to generalise from a few particulars ; 
but enough cases have been reported to show that something is 
wrong. The youthful ‘indispensables’ are a scandal. One would 
like to know what salaries the employers of these wonderful 
youths pay them for bearing on their shoulders the important 
businesses which would come to an end without them, and what 
happens when they are ill or take a holiday or depart this 

life altogether in the course of nature? Laxity is being corrected, 
but there still seems to be a good deal of log-rolling in some 
tribunals. And some trade unions are opposing the substitution 
scheme. These things will not do; they are not the way to win. 
As for the labour disputes and strikes, they can nullify every other 
effort and are inexcusable, wherever the fault may lie. Employers 
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_ and employed, who cannot refrain from their squalid disputes now, 
are jeopardising the whole cause and playing with the fate of 
nations for their own petty ends. It is a sorry spectacle. Lastly, 
there is the food question ; but, having dealt with it at length in 
the last number of this Review,’ I will only add that the bulk of 
the people are still deaf to all warnings and appeals. They see not 
only plenty but lavish abundance of food displayed throughout the 
length and breadth of thie country, and having plenty of money 
in their pockets they still indulge their appetites without stint. 
They do not understand that the pinch has got to come, and they 
will not believe it until they see it. 

I do not underrate these weaknesses or their possible influence 
on the course of events in the next few months. But though they 
may give some trouble, I do not think they will be allowed to 
thwart the fixed will of the nation, which becomes more sure and 
determined as we advance towards the end. By the end I mean 
a real termination of the War, not a sham peace, which would 
leave Germany where she is, under the same rulers and teachers, 
cherishing the same doctrines, inspired by the same ideas, and 
ready to start again upon the same course. I need not repeat the 
views and arguments which I put forward in this Review at the 
beginning of last year,” when peace was being much discussed in 
a confused way without any clear idea of what are the essential 
conditions for lasting peace and how they are to be secured. Those 
_ Views and arguments are now in every mouth, and last February 
both Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law used the very phrases 
and metaphors I had employed a year before. 

There is now general agreement that there can be no real 
peace until thé German people abjure the doctrines and the system 
which inspired this War and have governed the conduct of it; 
and that they will not do that until the idol that embodies those 
ideas is shattered before their eyes. When the military machine 
in which they trust breaks down and fails them they will scrap it 
and the people who made it, with the doctrines of Force and 
Frightfulness of which it is the instrument. That is the essential 
thing. They must learn that the rest of the world will no longer 
tolerate a people whose sword is always being rattled to intimidate 
or drawn to coerce their neighbours and who profess the ethical 
doctrines of Might is Right and Necessity knows no Law. It is 
our business to convince them of that; it is theirs to put them- 
selves right with the rest of the world. The declaration of ‘No 
peace with the Hohenzollerns,’ which has been advocated by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison and others, seems to me-to miss the essen- 
tial point or to put it wrongly; and the distinction drawn by 
President Wilson between the German Government and the 


* * Food Prices and Food Supply,’ Nineteenth Century and After, April 1917. 
?*The Only Way to Lasting Peace,’ Nineteenth Century and After, 
January 1916. 
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German people is open to the same objection. The idea seems to 
be that the German people may thereby be induced to get rid of 
their Government for the sake of making peace. The effect will 
be to unite them more closely. The Hohenzollern is the accepted 
head of the State, and the German Government is the Government 
of the German people. So long as it is successful they will cling 
to it, and the more it is denounced by enemy Powers the more 
closely they will cling. The move for getting rid of it must come 
from themselves, and that will not be until it fails and brings 
them disaster. Then they will turn upon it and set their house in 
order. We are often told that there will be no revolution in Ger- 
many, but that belief seems to me to rest on inadequate grounds. 
Iam aware of the deep hold that the idea of monarchy has upon 
the people and of the submissiveness to authority which is drilled 
into them ; but these things evaporate when the primitive elements 
in human nature are deeply stirred.and brought to the surface. 
And the Germans have no inherent incapacity for revolution. 
They showed the contrary in the great Peasants’ Revolt and in 
the rising of 1848. A revolution in Russia was a much less 
probable event, for the mass of the Russians had a real reverence 
for the Little Father, which has no counterpart in Germany. The 
Russian revolution will react on the Germans, but not till they 
see the hopes of victory fade and ruin in front of them. Count 
Reventlow recently put the matter very.plainly when he said that 
‘a German victory and a German monarchy are mutually depen- 
dent. Without a German victory a German monarchy will soon 
cease to exist.’ He had his own object in saying this, but it may 
be none the less true. The determining factor will be the army, 
asin Russia. The strikes and food riots, of which so much has 
lately been heard, indicate the working of a ferment, but no 
serious results can be expected of them alone. Divisions of 
opinion, more sharply defined and increasing in bitterness; the 
extorted promise of constitutional reforms ; appeals for confidence 
in the mystic power of Hindenburg, which seems to be losing its 
spell; the new departure in Austria—all these are signs of a 
growing instability and presages of an eventual break-up. But 
nothing decisive can be expected until some considerable propor- 
tion of the army lose heart and patience and join hands with a 
disaffected populace. It is a hard nut to crack, and it can only be 
cracked by sheer fighting in the field. The part of those at home, 
who have hitherto suffered nothing but some slight inconveni- 
ences, is to give our responsible commanders, who are doing the 
actual work by land and sea, the support they ask for, and to put 
up cheerfully with any curtailment of ease that may be necessary. 
The end will be hastened or retarded according to the response 


_ given. 


A. SHADWELL. 
















THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


IRELAND'S PART IN THE WAR 


Ir is a matter for profound regret that the people of Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught should have compelled their representa- 
tives to adopt a course which has rendered it necessary for the 
Imperial Government to attempt a settlement of the Home Rule 
question while the Empire ‘is fighting for its existence, but if 
the matter must be re-opened now there is nothing to be gained 
by refusing to face the facts, and in particular the financial facts, 
of the problem. 

It must be remembered that England possesses no Publicity 
Department and consequently very few Englishmen are aware 
of the vast economic benefits that Great Britain has conferred upon 
Ireland during the past thirty years. Again, the people of Great 
Britain are invited to give weight to the views of Canada, Austra- 
lia, and America upon the Irish question, but how can the Over- 
seas Dominions and the people of the United States form a sound 
judgment with regard to this matter until they have had the 
British case placed before them? It is therefore proposed to con- 
sider (1) the part Ireland has played in the War; (2) the present 
economic condition of Ireland ; (3) the financial provisions of the 
Irish Government Act, 1914; and (4) the changes which have 
taken place in the economic positions of Great Britain and Treland 
respectively as a result of the War. 


I 


Dealing first with Ireland’s contribution to the fighting forces 
of the Empire, it may be pointed out that the number of men of 
military age in the United Kingdom (18 to 41) according to the 
Census of 1911 was as under : 

Number of Men Population at Middle 


of Military Age August 1914 
England and Wales : j . 6,513,938 36,960,684 
Scotland . . p ‘ ; . 837,492 4,747,167 
Ireland . ‘ : : : . 761,707 4,381,398 








Total for the United Kingdom . 8,113,137 46,089,249 


It has been officially stated in Parliament and elsewhere that 
the United Kingdom has contributed upwards of five millions of 
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men to the Army and 300,000 to the Navy. What has Ireland 
contributed to this total ? 

Lord Wimborne’s report to the Secretary for War on recruit- 
ing in Ireland which was published in February 1916 (Cd. 8168), 
and which covered the period from the outbreak of war down to 
the 8th of January 1916, stated that the contribution of Ireland 
to the Services was as under : 

Army. 
(1) With the Colours before the War . ‘ j . 20,780 
(2) Rejoined at the outbreak of war— 
(a) Reservists . ‘ . i 
(b) Special Reservists . : , t 30,266 
(3) Enlisted since the outbreak of war ! ; . 6,277 


. Total ‘ . ° ‘ ° F : - 187,323 
Navy. 

(1) Serving before the War - ; ‘ >... ee 

(2) Recruited since the outbreak of war . -. F 3,446 


Total ‘ een ‘ = . : . : 8,546 


os 


Total for both Services - ‘ és - 145,869 


According to a Parliamentary Paper on Irish man power, 
issued on the 13th of November 1916, it was estimated that over 
161,000 men in Ireland were then available for military service. 


The following table gives particulars contained in the paper 
regarding men of military age (19 and under 41) in 
Ireland, with an estimate of the number of men available for 
military service based on the National Register, 1915, and the 
number of men who joined the forces since the outbreak of war : 


Men of military age in National pees . ° . 547,827 
Men considered indispensable : : . 245,875 
Men joined His Majesty’s Forces since National ee 

to October 15, 1916 é . 83,221 
Estimated number of physically unfit—é.« Bu; 40 per cent. * 

of remainder . ’ . 107,492 
Estimated number available for Military Service P . 161,239 
Men joined His Majesty’s Forces since the outbreak of 

war to October 15, 1916 . ; - : : P . 130,241 


There are several peculiar features in this Parliamentary 
Paper. In the first place it may be pointed out that the Irish 
Registrar-General gives the military age of men as 19 and 
under 41, whereas in England the military age is 18 to 41 
inclusive. Whatever may be the reason for this discrimi- 
nation in favour of Ireland, it has had the effect of excluding 
about 70,000 men of military age from the return, and of omitting 
@ corresponding number of men from the numbers available for 
military service. In the second place, it may be pointed out that 
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the number of men of military age included in the National Regis. 
ter was 547,827, but the Census of 1911 showed that the number 
of men of military age in Ireland at that date numbered 761,707, 
so that apparently 214,000 Irish men of military age escaped 
registration. Of course it could not be expected that every man 
of military age would be- included in the National Register, but 
this discrepancy is too great to be accounted for by any accidental 
omission, and English people should take careful note of the fact. 

It must of course be borne in mind that agriculture is the 
principal industry in Ireland, and on the 1st of October 1916 Mr. 
Duke stated in the House of Commons that of the 721,669 males 
of all ages returned in the General Report of the Census as belong- 
ing to the agricultural class, it was estimated that 327,350 were 
18 and under 41 years of age at the date of the Census. 

Whatever explanations may be forthcoming from the Irish 
point of view with regard to the above figures the fact remains 
that, out of 761,000 men of military age, Ireland contributed from 
the outbreak of war down to the 15th of October 1916 only 133,000 
men, or 17.4 per cent., to the fighting forces of the Empire, and 
there are still in Ireland 300,000 men between the ages of 18 and 
41 who are not required for agriculture and who are available for 
military service. At a time when Great Britain is calling back 
to the Colours men who have done their part and have been dis- 
charged upon medical grounds, the significance of these figures 
will be appreciated. 

England, Scotland and Wales together have already contri- 
buted about 70.7 per cent. of their men of military age to the Army 
and Navy, and if they had only supplied the same percentage as 
Ireland, viz. 17.4 per cent., the total number of men contributed 
by the United Kingdom would only have been 1,411,000 instead 
of 5,500,000. 

The figures relating to the number of recruits furnished from 
each province are extremely interesting. Ulster contributed 
66,674, Munster 21,079, Leinster 15,636, Connaught 5,440, and 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police Area 21,412. English people 
will not fail to grasp the significance of the fact that Ulster 
contributed 51.2 per cent. of all the Irish recruits. 

Ireland also makes a deplorable showing in comparison with 
the Overseas Dominions. Sir Robert Borden stated on the 2nd 
of April 1917 that Canada had sent to the Allied cause more than 
325,000 men and that her total enlistments exceeded 400,000 
men. He added that more than one million men in the Dominions 
had taken up arms for the Empire. Australia has contributed 
over 300,000 men out of a population of 4,872,000, New Zealand 
80,593 out of a population of 1,160,000, South Africa over 100,000 
men, and India 300,000 men. 
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Il 


One of the principal grounds upon which the demand for Home 
Rule is based is the claim that Ireland is a poor and decaying 
country and that England has checked her economic development. 
This is a complete fallacy. In the Irish Nationalist Party, Ire- 
land possesses a remarkable publicity department; one of the 
most perfectly organised and efficient machines of its kind in 


_ existence. Owing to the ceaseless activities of this organisation 


the people of Great Britain and the world in general are still 
under the impression that Ireland is a poverty-stricken country 
and that the economic condition of her people has made no pro- 
gress in recent years. But as a matter of fact Ireland is one 
of the most prosperous and progressive portions of the Empire. 


For the last thirty-five years she has had the benefit of Land Laws which 
have caused the envy of English and Scottish tenant farmers, and finally 
by the aid of money advanced by the British Exchequer, about two-thirds 
of the Irish tenant farmers have been made owners of the land they till 
or have entered into agreements which when completed will make them 
owners. Under the Labourers Acts advances have been made to a large 
amount for building good slated houses, and a great number of houses have 
‘been built and are held with half an acre, and sometimes an acre, of land 
at rents far below their real value. Advances are made by the Board 
of Works to owners and occupiers of land for building, draining, and 
improving their land on most favourable terms. A Department of Agricul- 
ture has been established for the purpose of assisting farmers by advice, 
instruction, experiments, and the maintenance of pedigree sires. The Con- 
gested Districts Board has been occupied for the last twenty-five years in 
transforming the backward districts on the western seaboard; they have 
bought up large properties, rebuilt the houses, enlarged the holdings, 
drained the land, introduced good breeds of cattle, sheep and pigs, esta- 
blished industries and improved the fishing. These districts have also 
been opened up by the construction of light railways which facilitate the 
marketing of live stock, farm produce and fish. By the establishment in 
1898 of District Councils and County Ceuncils the country has enjoyed 
for the last eighteen years the same measure of local government as England, 


Scotland and Wales.’ 


It is extraordinarily difficult to obtain any clear information 
as to the present position of Irish Land Purchase. In 1912 the 
broad facts were that under the various Acts about 203,000 
tenants had purchased their holdings for an aggregate sum of 
69,675 ,0001., and the estimated purchase money for the further 

_ 170,000 holdings agreed to be sold under the Act of 1903, but not 
then completed, was 47,600,000/. According to the Census of 1901 
the area of agricultural lands in Ireland was 18,740,000 acres. 
The area sold at the beginning of 1911 was 5,835,000 acres, and 
the area of the holdings in respect of which agreements to pur- 


1 The Times, December 27, 1916. 
Vou. LXXXI—No. 483 3 .R 
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chase were pending was 4,804,000 acres, so that at that time more 
than one half of the agricultural lands in Ireland had been dealt 
with under the Land Purchase Scheme. It was then estimated 
that it would require a further sum of 100,000,0001. to complete 
the purchase of the remaining moiety. The charge which fell 
upon the Imperial Exchequer for land purchase in the year to 
March 31, 1916, was 841,500/. British farmers, who are being 
charged 5 per cent. interest on the small sums loaned to them 
for the purpose of purchasing seed and agricultural implements, 
would be astounded if they knew the extraordinarily favourable 
terms upon which their Irish colleagues have been advanced 
money for the purchase of their holdings. The financial disturb- 
ance caused by the War will render the financing of the rest of 
the Land Purchase far more costly than was ever anticipated 
when the scheme was launched, and Irish farmers will benefit 
accordingly. 

Ireland has made enormous strides in her economic develop- 
ment since the Land Purchase scheme first began to exert its 
beneficial influence. The Irish trade returns afford conclusive 
evidence of this expansion. There is a gap in the official returns 
from 1826 to 1904, but from the latter date onwards the figures 
are available and they are shown below : 


Year — — me al 
1904 : : ‘ 54,462,187 49,784,760 104,246,947 
1905 ‘ . ? 56,153,498 51,392,547 107,546,045 
1906 F ; ; 57,918,851 56,005,303 113,924,154 
1907 , : e 62,125,928 59,159,532 121,285,460 
1908 ‘ ‘ - 59,297,407 57,414,977 116,712,384 
* 1909 - ; 64,281,353 60,929,183 125,160,536 
1910 * A * 65,478,482 65,895,960 131,374,442 
1911 ; = 4 66,748,536 65,071,018 131,819,554 
1912 = ‘ : 73,167,699 67,167,904 140,335,603 
1913 i z J 73,673,149 73,877,389 147,550,538 
1914 . : : 73,659,168 77,311,052 150,970,220 


During the eleven years referred to Ireland’s external trade 
increased by no less a sum than 46,723,000/., or 44.9 per cent. 
It cannot be maintained that a country whose trade is expanding 
at this rate is in a backward economic condition. During the 
same period the foreign trade of the United Kingdom advanced 
from 922,053 ,0001. to 1,222 ,830,000I., an increase of 300,777 ,0001., 
or 32.5 per cent., so that Irish trade was increasing at a much 


greater ratio than British trade. In 1914 Ireland’s imports - 


averaged 16]. 4s. 11d. per head of the population, as compared 
with an average of 12]. 19s. 1d. per head for the United Kingdom. 
For the same year Ireland’s exports averaged 171. 1s. 6d. per head 
of the population as compared with an average of 91. 5s. 8d. per 
head for the United Kingdom. 
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The banking returns reveal an equally prosperous condition 
of affairs in Ireland. In the Banking Supplement of the Econo- 
mist of May 20, 1916, it will be found that between 1901 and 
1915 the deposits in the joint-stock banks of Ireland increased 
from 48,428,0001, to 77,722,0001.,'an advance of 29,294,0001., or 
60.4 per cent. Within the same period the deposits in the 
banks of England and Wales advanced from 634,346,0001. to 
992,554,000/., an increase of 358,208,000/., or 56.4 per cent. 
It would be interesting to know what amount Irish investors have 
subscribed to the various war loans. It is to be feared that 
Ireland has failed in this as badly as she has failed in the supply 
of recruits. 

The railway returns also point to the conclusion that Ireland 
is @ prosperous and progressive country. From particulars fur- 
nished in the Statistical Abstract it will be found that the gross 
receipts of the Irish railways advanced from 3,478,0001, in 1896 
to 5,077,3061. in 1915, an increase of 1,599,3061., or 46 per 
cent. Within the same period the gross receipts of the railways 
of Great Britain advanced from 86,640,0001. to 139,782,000I., an 
increase of 53,142,0001., or 61.6 per cent. 


III 


It is now necessary to consider the financial sections of the 
Government of Ireland Act, 1914. The Act provides that the 
Trish Parliament shall have power to make laws for the peace, 
order, and good government of Ireland, with the following limita- 
tions, namely: That they shall not have power to make laws 
except in respect of matters exclusively relating to Ireland or 
some part thereof and that they shall not have power to make 
laws in respect of the following matters, or any part of them, 
namely : (1) The Crown or the succession to the Crown ‘or a 
Regency ; (2) the making of peace or war; (3) the Navy, Army, 
Territorial Forces, or any other naval or military force or the 
defence of the realm or any other naval or military matter; 
(4) treaties or any relations with foreign States; (5) dignities or 
titles of honour ; (6) treason or felony, alienage or naturalisation ; 
(7) trading with any place out of Ireland ; (8) any postal services, 
except postal communication between one place in Ireland and 
another such place; (9) lighthouses, buoys, or beacons; 
(10) coinage ; (11) trade marks, designs, or patent rights ; (12) any 
of the following matters (in the Act referred to as reserved 
matters), namely: (a) Land purchase in Ireland, the Old Age 
Pensions Act, National Insurance Act, and Labour Exchanges 
Act, (b) collection of taxes, (c) the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
(d) Post Office Savings Banks, Trustee Savings Banks, and 
friendly societies, (e) public loans made in Ireland before the . 

3R2 
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passing of the Act. The measure provides that there shall be 
an Irish Exchequer and an Irish Consolidated Fund ; the proceeds 
of all taxes levied in Ireland, whether under the authority of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom or of the Irish Parliament, are 
to be paid into the Exchequer of the United Kingdom. The whole 
of the present and future cost of Irish Government, with the 
exception of the expenditure on the reserved services, is to be 
defrayed from the Irish Exchequer. The Imperial Exchequer will 
continue to bear the cost of the reserved services, namely, Old 
Age Pensions, National Insurance, Labour Exchanges, Land 
Purchase, and the collection of taxes. All of these reserved ser- 
vices are to remain under the control of the Imperial Government 
for a period of six years; the Royal Irish Constabulary is to be 
one of the reserved services. Certain of the reserved services are 
to be taken over by the Irish Government under conditions specified 
in the Act; but, briefiy, it may be said that when a reserved ser- 
vice is transferred from the Imperial Government to the Irish 
Government the Irish Government is to receive from the Imperial 
Government an additional amount equivalent to the ascertained 
cost of the service transferred—in other words, the transfer of a 
reserved service from the Imperial Government to the Irish 
Government will not result in the saving of a single pound to the 
Imperial Exchequer. 

For the purposes of the financial provisions of the Act a Joint 
Exchequer Board is to be established, consisting of two members 
appointed by the Treasury and two members appointed by the 
Trish Treasury and a Chairman appointed by His Majesty. The 
duties of the Board include, inter alia, the determination of the 

.true amount of Irish revenue and Irish expenditure, the yield 
of any new taxes imposed by the Irish Parliament, the loss of 
revenue that may result. from any reduction of taxation by the 
Trish Parliament, and the cost of any ‘ Reserved Services’ which 
may be referred to it jointly by the Treasury and the Irish Trea- 
sury. Section 15 imposes upon the Board the delicate task of 
determining whether any new tax which the Irish Parliament 
may intend to impose in Ireland is or is not substantially the 
same in character as an Imperial tax. In addition, extensive 
powers are conferred upon the Board with regard to loans which 
it may be required to issue on behalf of the Irish Government. 

The powers and duties of the Joint Exchequer Board are of 
great complexity and it is difficult to believe that they could 
be discharged .smoothly unless the Imperial Parliament and the 
Trish Parliament were in complete harmony—a condition which, 
having regard to the conflicting interests of the two Legislative 
Bodies, is obviously impossible of attainment. 

The provisions relating to the powers of the Irish Parliament 
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with regard to taxation, and the relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland as respects Customs and Excise duties are extremely 
complicated and could hardly fail to prove unworkable in prac- 
tice. The Act confers upon the Irish Parliament the following 
powers : 

(1) It may add to the rates of Excise duties, Customs duties on beer and 
spirits, Stamp duties (with certain exceptions), Land taxes, or miscella- 
neous taxes imposed by the Imperial Parliament. 

(2) It may add to the income tax, Death duties, Customs duties, other 
than the duties on beer and spirits imposed by the Imperial Parliament. 

(3) It may levy new taxes other than new Customs duties. 

(4) It may reduce any tax levied in Ireland with the exception of 
certain stamp duties. 


In effect the Act would authorise the Irish Parliament to set 
up @ fiscal barrier between Great Britain and Ireland. In 
every Federal system in the world the control of Customs and 
Excise has been retained by the central authority. It cannot be 
too plainly insisted that the Irish Government Act of 1914 would 
prove a most formidable hindrance to the institution of a Federal 
system of Government for the United Kingdom as a whole, 
because it would be impossible to reconcile the just claims of 
England, Scotland and Wales with the special treatment which 
it is proposed to accord to Ireland with regard to Customs and 
Excise. 

The Imperial Government will collect the revenue arising 
from any increase of taxation imposed by the Irish Parliament 
and an addition will be made to the transferred sum of such an 
amount as the Joint Exchequer Board may determine to be the 
produee of the additional taxation. Similarly, if taxation is 
reduced by the Irish Parliament a deduction will be made from 
the transferred sum corresponding to the loss of revenue due to 
the repeal of the tax or to the collection at the lower rates. The 
Act therefore violates one of the fundamental principles of sound 
finance in divorcing the responsibility for the raising of revenue 
from responsibility for its expenditure. It is instructive to note 
that one of the strongest condemnations that could be offered to 
the financial provisions of the Act is to be found in the Report 
of the Committee on Irish Finance which the late Liberal Govern- 
ment appointed to advise them as to the finance of the measure. 
On page 20 of that Report the following passage occurs : 

It is a first principle of sound government that the same authority that 
has the spending of revenue should also have the burthen, and not infre- 
quently the odium, of raising that revenue. That one should have the 
unpopular duty of providing the means, and another the privilege of 
expending them, is a division of labour that leads to disaster. For over 


a century the Irish representatives in Parliament had not the power or the 
duty of raising or of expending the Irish revenue, but they had unlimited 
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opportunities of pressing on the Treasury never-ending demands for fresh 
expenditure in Ireland. This condition of affairs was calculated to weaken 
the sense of responsibility in regard to public funds of the Irish people 
and of their Parliamentary representatives. .... The lesson which it is 
required to bring home to the individual Irishman in concrete and palpable 
form is that, before any money can be expended by an Irish Government, 
he must first pay his share of that money in taxation. We believe that 
that lesson cannot be effectively taught if the Imperial Parliament retains 
the power of imposing or collecting Irish taxes. 


The above are the main financial provisions of a measure 
which British people are asked to believe will solve the Irish 
question and establish the future relations of Great Britain with 
Ireland upon a sound and friendly basis. It may be doubted 
whether in the whole of its long history the Imperial Parliament 
has passed a measure which is less likely to achieve its purpose. 
Even if there had been no Ulster difficulty the financial sections 
of the Act must alone have ensured its failure. It may be 
recalled that the Committee appointed by the Faculty of Insur- 
ance to take evidence and report on the working of the Insurance 
Act attributed the state into which the finance of that Act had 
fallen ‘very largely to the supposed requirements of the position 
of political parties,’ and it is to be feared that this criticism could 
be applied with even greater force to the financial provisions of 
the Government of Ireland Act, 1914. 


IV 


But the financial provisions of the Act have been completely 
shattered by the vast economic changes which have been brought 
about by the War. Section 26 of the Act provides that if it 
appears to the Joint Exchequer Board that, during any three 
successive years after the passing of the Act, the aggregate of 
the total proceeds of Irish taxes available in the year for the pay- 
ment of the cost of Irish services exceeded in each of those years 
the total cost of Irish services, the Board shall present a report 
to that effect to the Treasury. The presentation of such a report 
shall be taken to be a ground for the revision by the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom of the financial provisions of the Act, 
with a view to the securing of a proper contribution from Irish 
revenues towards the common expenditure of the United King- 
dom, and extending the powers of the Irish Parliament and the 
Irish Government with respect to the imposition and collection 
of taxes. 

For the year to March 31, 1914, Ireland not only made no 
contribution towards the cost of Imperial services but the outlay 
on her Local Services exceeded her revenue by 1,222,5001., 
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whereas for the year to March 31, 1916, Irish revenue largely ex- 
ceeded Irish expenditure with the result that Ireland contributed 
5,832,0001. towards Imperial expenditure. If any further 
evidence were required as to the prosperity of Ireland it would 
be found in the revenue returns. Unless the country had been 
extremely prosperous it could not have yielded such a large 
increase of revenue, because although the War taxation was very 
heavy the yield of Irish revenue increased proportionately to that 
of Great Britain. This is an astonishing result in view of the 
repeated statements of the Nationalist members that very little 
of the War outlay has been expended in Ireland. : 

The revenue returns for the year to March 31, 1917, will show 
a further vast increase of revenue from each of the principal 
divisions of the United Kingdom. 

The details of Irish revenue and Irish expenditure for the 
two years ended March 31, 1914 and 1916, are shown below : 


Revenue 
Year to Year to 
March mn 1914 March i. 1916 
Customs e.g: oe Ferg ee 3,300,000 5,633,000 
RS oe eg ee me 3,326,000 5,260,000 
Income Tax... ‘ 5 : 1,480,000 3,999,000 
Estate Duties ‘ , caeg 1,070,000 1,088,000 
: or ee eae 379,000 328,000 
Miscellaneous . , 42, ie poe 207,500 147,000 
Post Office 42a Get ees 1,372,000 1,474,000 
11,134,500 17,929,000 
Expenditure . 4 4 ‘ a - 12,357,000 12,597,000 
Deficit i (lie © Sie 1,222,500 
Balance available for Imperial Ex- 
Was a a -e, hee 5,332,000 


If the Irish problem must be reopened now it is necessary to 
determine the amount of Ireland’s liability towards the cost of 
Imperial services. The question therefore arises as to what is 
a proper contribution from Ireland. It may be recalled that 
under Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill of 1886 Ireland was to 
contribute annually to the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom : 

1,466,0007. for interest and management of Irish share of National 
Debt ; 

1,466,0007. for contribution to Imperial Defence ; 

110,0007. for contribution to Imperial Civil Services ; 

1,000,0007. for Irish Constabulary. 


Under that Bill Ireland would have become responsible for 
48,000,0001. of the then existing National Debt, the Irish Sinking 
Fund was to begin at 360,000/., and the total sum which Ireland 
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would have been liable to contribute towards the cost of Imperial 
services would have been 4,500,000]. per annum. Under Mr, 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill of 1893 Ireland’s contribution to 
Imperial expenditure would have been one-third of the true 
revenue of taxes levied in Ireland, which would have amounted 
in the year 1914 to approximately 3,200,0001. 

But during the years which have elapsed between the intro- 
duction of the second Home Rule Bill (1893) and the third Home 
Rule Bill (1912) a profound change had taken place in the 
economic condition of Ireland, due mainly to the constructive 
policy adopted by the Imperial Parliament in relation to Land 
Purchase, etc. ; and the following tables show the result of inves- 
tigations carried out by the writer in 1911-12 in order to determine 
the relative taxable capacity of each division of the United 
Kingdom. 


Estimated Taxable Capacity of England and Wales 


England 
United England and and Wales 
Kingdom ‘ales percentage 
of United 
Kingdom 
Population (census of 1911) é 45,216,665 36,075,269 79:8 
Gross assessments to income tax 
(1909-10)... 3 1,011,100,3447. 877,888,4867. 86-8 
Net capital of estates liable to 
estate duty (1910-11) . . 272,724,000. 229,701,0007. 84-2 « 


Estimated national wealth (1909) 15,882,404,0007. 13,716,779,000/. 86-4 
Estimated national income (1909) ‘ 1,998,000,0007. 1,741,000,0007. 87-2 
Foreign trade (1910) . . . 1,327,225,0007. 1,107,709,0007. 83-5 
Estimated net production re- 

turned under Census of Pro- 

duction Act, 1907 (including ’ 

agricultural production and 

sea fisheries) . . . . 919,500,0007. 738,700,0007. 80:3 


The average of the above indices is 84.03. 


Estimated Taxable Capacity of Scotland 


Scotland's 
fen ol Scotlana _Peresntage 
Kingdom 
Population (census of 1911) . 45,216,665 4,759,445 10-5 
Gross assessments to income tax 
(1909-10)... - 1,011,100,3447. 93,020,0317. 9-2 
Net capital of estates liable to 
estate duty(1910-11) . . 272,724,000. 28,313,0007. 10-4 


Estimated national wealth (1909) 15,882,464,0007. 1,451,625,0007. 91 
Estimated national income (1909) 1,998,000,0002. 174,000,0007. 8:7 
Foreign trade (1910) . . . 1,327,225,0002. 88,628,0007. 6-6 
Estimated net production re- - 

turned under Census of Pro- 

duction Act, 1907 (including 
agricultural production and 
sea fisheries) . ‘ “sr 919,500,0007. 113,300,0007. 12-3 


The average of the above indices is 9.54. 
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Estimated Taxable Capacity of Ireland 


Unitea Treland’s 
Kingdom Ireland = POF Trait 
Kingdom 
Population (census of 1911) ; 45,216,665 4,381,951 i 
Gross assessments to income tax : 
(1909-10)... 1,011,100,3447. 40,191,8277. 40 
Net capital of estates liable to 
estate duty (1910-11) . . 272,724,0007. 14,710,0002. 5-4 
Estimated national wealth (1909) 15,882,464,000/. 714,060,000. 45 
Estimated nationalincome (1909) —_1,998,000,000/. 83,000,0007. 4-1 


Foreign or external trade (1910). 1,327,225,0007. 130,888,0007. 9-9 
Estimated net production re- 

turned under Census of Pro- 

duction Act, 1907 (including 

agricultural production and 

sea fisheries) . . . . 919,500,0007. 67,500,0002. 7-4 


The average of the above indices is 6-43 per cent. It is submitted that the 
average ratio in each table fairly represents the taxable capacity of the country 
concerned in relation to the United Kingdom as a whole. 


It will be observed from the data submitted above that before 
the War the taxable capacity of England and Wales in relation 
to the United Kingdom as a whole was 84.03 per cent. ; that of 
Scotland 9.54 per cent., and that of Ireland 6.43 per cent. It is 
instructive to compare these figures with the total revenue, local 
expenditure and contribution towards Imperial expenditure from 
England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland during each of the 
years ending March 31, 1914 and 1916, which details are furnished 


below : 
Year to March 31, 1914. 




















= England | Per Per | Per 
and Wales | Cent.|, 5¢otland Cent. | Ireland | Cent. Total | 
| & | F z 
mel revenue as contri- | 
+» | 162,491,000 | 83.36 || 21,309,500 | 1€.93 | | 11,134,500 6.71 || 194,936,000 | 
see empenittene + _+ 66,659,500 | 74.80 |} 10,105,000 | 11.34 |) 12,357,000 13.86 || 89,121,500 | 
Revenue contributed in | | 
excess of local a | 
ture . $5,831,600 — || £11,204.500 | — _ _ _ 
Local expenditure in excess | 
of revenue contributed . _ — |i _ ~ 1,222,500 — | 
Net balance available for i | - | 
, Imperialexpenditure . _ — -- = _ _ 105,813,500 | 


Year to March 31, 1916. | 


; | 273,472,500 | 84.24 || 33,226,500 | 035 | sans 5.52 | "328,828,000 | 





| Roosl expenditure —s 07,712,500 | 74.90 | 10,090,500 | 11.16 || 12,597,000 13.94 || 90,4C0,009 

| Contribution towards Im- | 

| perialexpenditure .  . | 205,760, 000 | | 87.84 || 23,136, 000 | 9. 88 | 5,332,000 2.28 || 234,228,000 | 
1 





The above tables show that in 1914 England and Wales with 
an estimated taxable capacity of 84.03 per cent. contributed 
83.36 per cent. of the total revenue; Scotland with a taxable 
capacity of 9.54 per cent. contributed 10.93 per cent. of the 
revenue, and Ireland with a taxable capacity of 6.43 per cent. 
contributed 5.71 per cent. of the revenue. Notwithstanding the 
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disturbance of the fiscal system caused by the vast increase of 
129,893,000/. in the amount of revenue raised in the year to 
March 31, 1916, we find that England contributed 84.24 per cent, 
of the revenue, Scotland 10.24 per cent., and Ireland 5.52 per 
cent. The percentage contributed by each division of the United 
Kingdom approximated very closely to that obtained in the year 
before the War, and this proves the fairness of incidence as 
well as the elasticity of our unitary fiscal system—a fairness and 
elasticity which it would be almost impossible to attain under 
a federal system of finance. 

With regard to the expenditure upon local services it will be 
noted that while Ireland’s contribution to the revenue in 1914 
was only 5.71 per cent. of the total, her share of the local 
expenditure was no less than 13.86 per cent. For the year 1916 
Treland’s share of the revenue was 5.52 per cent. and her share 
of the local expenditure was 13.94 per cent. It will be observed 
therefore that Ireland’s expenditure is altogether disproportionate 
to her revenue. 

With regard to the amount contributed towards the cost of 
Imperial services by each division of the United Kingdom, it 
may be pointed out that England and Wales increased their 
amount from 95,831,5001. to 205,760,0001.; Scotland increased 
her amount from 11,204,5001. to 23,136,0001.; while Ireland 
turned a deficit of 1,222,5001. into a surplus of 5,332,000), 
Although this latter sum was a great improvement it only repre- 
sented 2.28 per cent. of the total contributed by the United 
Kingdom for Imperial services. Had Ireland’s contribution been 
proportionate to her taxable capacity, i.e. 6.43 per cent., she 
would have provided for the year to March 31, 1916, a sum of 
about 15,000,0001. instead of only 5,332 ,0001. 

It has been persistently claimed by the protagonists of Home 
Rule that Ireland is over-taxed. This claim cannot be sustained. 
Before the War Ireland did not contribute to the revenue propor- 
tionately to her income and resources. The whole tendency of 
war taxation is to place the burden more and more upon the direct 
taxpayer, and this falls much more heavily,upon England and 
Scotland than it does upon Ireland. Again, Ireland receives twice 
as large a share of the Local Expenditure of the United Kingdom 
as she is entitled to on the basis of her contribution to revenue. 

When the Act of 1914 was passed the national expenditure 
was running at the rate of 200,000,000/. per annum; when the 
War is over it bids fair to amount to over 550,000,0001. per 
annum. The National Debt before the War amounted to 
706,000,000/.; on March 31, 1917, the gross amount of our 
National Debt was 3,864,000,0001. Even if the War should 
terminate this year, the net amount of our debt after taking credit 
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for the sums advanced to the Dominions and to our Allies will 
probably well exceed 4,000,000,000/. The post-war charge for 
pensions is at present unascertainable but it is certain to run into 
many millions per annum for several decades to come. 

Treland’s share of the National Debt amounts to at least 
950,000,000/., and her share of Imperial expenditure after the 
War cannot be fairly estimated at less than 25,000,000/. per 
annum. Ireland is the spoilt child of the family, and for nearly 
a generation Britain has been accustomed to place her upon a 
specially favourable financial basis; but if any attempt should 
be made now to force through a modified measure of Home Rule on 
the basis of offering a financial bribe to Leinster, Munster and 
Connaught, which would have the effect of relieving those pro- 
vinces of their fair share of the war burden, it would constitute 
3 grave injustice to England, Scotland and Wales. If such 
special treatment be accorded to three-fourths of Ireland—pro- 
vinces be it remembered which have contributed only 64,000 
recruits to the Army out of a population of 2,808,000 (say 2.3 per 
cent.), how will England be able to resist the claim of Scotland 
and Wales, who have together probably sent over 800,000 men 
out of a population of 6,800,000 to the Army and Navy, for 
equally favourable financial treatment? We are still rich but we 
really cannot afford to commit such an act of folly. 

It is somewhat significant that the General Council of Irish 
County Councils at its annual meeting on the 13th of April last 
expressed the opinion that the solution of the Irish problem lies 
in a bold scheme of full legislative and fiscal autonomy for all 
Ireland, and in the course of the discussion ‘Mr. Cogan, of 
Wicklow, declared that he would be willing to take an absolutely 
Protestant Parliament if they gov control of Irish finance.’ 
Ireland has not only failed to send anything approaching her fair 
proportion of fighting men, but she now appears to be preparing 
a demand that she shall be relieved from her fair share of the 
financial burden of the War. It has been stated that Irish 
business men are beginning to support the claim for Home Rule. 
If this is true, perhaps the desire to escape the post-war taxation 
would be sufficient to explain their reasons for taking such a 
course. 

The people of Great Britain have not yet realised the tremen- 
dous financial strain which the war debt and the war pensions will 
impose upon the United Kingdom for many years to come, and 
their Parliamentary representatives should not be permitted— 
merely upon the grounds of political expediency—to enter into 
any special financial arrangements of a permanent character with 
any part of Ireland until the post-war position of the national 
finances has been more clearly defined. 
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It is reasonable to suppose that a federal form of Government 
for the United Kingdom must form an integral part of Imperial 
Federation ; and it may be laid down as a fundamental principle 
that the United Kingdom must remain a fiscal unit. Three 
successive attempts to force upon the people of the United 
Kingdom a measure of Home Rule for Ireland having failed 
miserably, surely the British people have learnt by this time 
that the Irish problem is insoluble on the old lines! The matter 
can only be dealt with satisfactorily as part of the general problem 
of Federal Government for the United Kingdom as a preliminary 
to Imperial Federation. 

The House of Commons has thrice proved its incapacity to 
devise a sound and workable scheme of Home Rule finance, and 
it is greatly to be feared that ‘owing . . . to the supposed re 
quirements of the position of political parties’ it will prove equally 
incapable of devising a sound and workable scheme of federal 
finance. In forming the present Government the Prime Minister, 
with the cordial approval of the country, departed from precedent 
in appointing business men and experts, instead of politicians, to 
many important offices in the Government ; and I would venture 
to suggest that as soon as the Imperial Conference has determined 
the main lines of Imperial Federation, the Prime Minister should 
invite the Council of the Royal Statistical Society to nominate 
a@ commission of political economists, representative of each 
division of the United Kingdom, to frame an equitable and work- 
able scheme of federal finance for the consideration of Parliament, 
lé should be possible later on to incorporate in the commission 
political economists representative of each of the Overseas 
Dominions and India, together with representatives of the Crown 
Colonies, for the purpose of drawing up a scheme of federal finance 
for the Empire. 

The people of Great Britain have been invited to allow their 
judgment on the Irish question to be influenced by views expressed . 

‘by legislative bodies in the Overseas Dominions and by a section 
of public opinion in the United States. These views deserve our 
respectful consideration, but they have been formed by people 
who, by reason of the fact that they live several, and in some 
instances many, thousands of miles from our shores, cannot have 
an intimate practical knowledge of the problem. 

The proclamation which was distributed throughout Dublin 
by the Sinn Feiners on Easter Monday 1916 contained the 
following statements : 


Ireland having organised and trained her manhood . . . through the 
Trish Republican brotherhood . . . having resolutely waited for the right 
moment to reveal itself . . . she now seizes that moment, and, supported 
by her exiled children in America and by gallant Allies in Europe, but 
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relying in the first on her own strength, she strikes in full confidence of 


We declare the right of the people of Ireland to the ownership of 
Ireland and the unfettered control of Irish destinies to be sovereign and 
indefeasible. . . . Standing on that fundamental right, and again asserting 
it in arms in the face of the world, we hereby proclaim the Irish Republic 
as a sovereign independent State... . = 


It is impossible for the people of Great Britain to form a 
sound conclusion as to the extent to which the people of Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught, as a whole, are in secret sympathy with 
the Sinn Fein movement; but we must remember that the 
submarine menace has brought a new and unknown factor of 
vast possibilities into the problem of the maintenance of British 
sea-power, and three fifths of our imports of foodstuffs and raw 
materials are carried round the coasts of Ireland. I venture to 
think, therefore, that our judgment in this matter should be 
largely guided by the Admiralty and the General Staff. 

With what weight does Ireland speak in the councils of the 
Empire? At the census of 1911 her population numbered 
4,390,000. Ireland returns 103 members to the House of 
Commons—that is to say, on the average, one member for 42,600 
inhabitants. Great Britain returns 567 members, with a popu- 
lation of 40,831,000—say an average of one member for 72,000 
inhabitants. 

Treland has sent in all about 145,000 men to the Army and 
Navy—say an average of only 1407 men per Member of Parlia- 
ment. Great Britain has supplied at least 5,000,000 men to the 
Army and 300,000 men to the Navy—say an average of 9340 men 
per Member of Parliament. 

For the year to March 31, 1916, Ireland contributed 5,332,000/. 
towards Imperial expenditure—say an average of 51,7661. per 
Member of Parliament. For the same year Great Britain contri- 
buted 228,896,000/. towards Imperial services—say an average 
of 403,700/. per Member. 

The leaders of the Irish people have done their country a 
grievous injury in permitting her to isolate herself from the great 
world movement against militarism. A great deal has been said 
and written as to the duty that is laid upon Ulster and Great 
Britain to make concessions in order to meet the demands of the 
Irish Nationalists, demands which history has proved are imprac- 
ticable and cannot be granted. Why should not Great Britain 
brush aside the politicians and make an appeal to the people of 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught to take up their fair share of 
the burden of the War and to take their rightful place alongside 
Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Welshmen? 

Trish soldiers have shown at Guillemont, Thiepval, Givenchy, 
and innumerable other battlefields of this great War the 
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unconquerable valour and the wonderful military qualities of their 
race, but if Ireland does not respond to the call which is now made 
upon her, how will she stand in relation to the great. liberal 
Powers of the world—France, Italy, Belgium, the United States? 
Treland has yet time to make good, but she must not delay. 

Under the Union the economic future of Ireland is assured, 
The constructive policy of the last thirty-five years has borne 
wonderful fruit. Irish agriculture was in a flourishing condition 
before the War, and it is now enjoying a measure of prosperity 
such as has never been known in history. The agricultural output 
of Ireland in the year 1908 was valued at 45,574,0001., and this 
aggregate included 3,200,000 tons of potatoes, valued at only 
6,056,0001., or less than 21. per ton. The value of the agricul. 
tural output of Ireland for the current year will probably exceed 
100,000,000/., and although prices will of course fall after the 
War, they cannot decline to the pre-war level owing to the new 
agricultural policy to which we are committed. The Times of 
April 20, 1917, stated that ‘It is now possible to give a general 
idea of the result of the appeal of the Government to farmers to 
put as much grass land as possible under the plough. Over 
300,000 acres have been added to the grain-growing area of Eng- 
land and Wales and about 50,000 to that of Scotland. It is 
estimated that in the case of Ireland the addition amounts to no 
less than 500,000 acres.’ Irish agriculture is therefore destined 
to enjoy many years of great prosperity. Then, it cannot 
be doubted that under the Union Ireland has a great indus- 
trial future. The submarine menace has rendered the con- 
struction of a tunnel between Scotland and Ireland a necessity. 
The same cause has rendered it desirable to construct a great 
naval port on the West’Coast of Ireland. The mineral wealth of 
Ireland has hardly been touched hitherto, but that it is of very 
considerable extent was clearly demonstrated in the interesting 
letter from Mr. Edward Hull, the late Director of the Geological 
Survey of Ireland, which appeared in the Morning Post of 
March 28 last. If Irishmen could be persuaded to discard politics 
and take up their full measure of citizenship of the United King- 
dom, they would find English and Scottish capitalists ready and 
eager to develop the great potential agricultural and mineral 
wealth of their country. 

Irish statesmanship is passing through ordeal by battle, and 
it may be most earnestly hoped that the declaration of war by 
the United States against Germany will show the leaders of the 
Irish people that there is only one course open, and that is for 
Treland to throw herself with all her strength into the fight against 
Prussian militarism. 


EpGAarR CRAMMOND. 
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TRANSFORMATION OF AMERICA 


(I) 
AMERICA'S CHOICE 


Not at a little cost, 
Hardly by prayer or tears, 
Shall we recover the road we lost 
In the drugged and doubting years. 


Rut after the fires and the wrath, 
But after searching and pain, 
His Mercy opens us a path 
To live with ourselves again.—KIpLine. 


Amonast the war-bred additions to our Parliamentary terminology 
there is a ‘ Propellants’ branch of the new Munitions Department. 
This branch, in the hands of a very capable chief, is ‘ rounding up’ 
amongst other nitro essences immense supplies of whale fat in the 
remote Antarctic for the purposes of this Great War. A high 
proportion of glycerine to fat in these gigantic mammals results 
in their being bombed to death—the new fashion which has super- 
seded the old harpoon in killing whales—that they in turn may 
bomb Huns to death! How wonderful and far-reaching is not 
this endless cycle of destruction? It happened that four of us 
were dining a few nights since, and while our minds ran on this 
and on a score of other remote causations that were within the 
Propellants Department, its Administrator said ‘In considering 
this War it seems to me the propellant which has secured about 
the highest muzzle velocity of all is that which touched Mr. 
Balfour off at a moment’s notice to Washington!’ That this 
particular personage, well on the road to seventy, should have 
been fated through a sea infested with submarines and mines to 
look in at long last on Washington, arriving too on the threshold 
of May, at a time when for a full fortnight the capital on the 
Potomac is the most beautiful thing created yet—its long avenues 
bowered in limes, its squares and parks reflecting sensuously on 
our hibernated eyes the bloom of the Judas tree, the spiraea, the 
magnolia and the dogwood—that such a man should discover such 
a thing at such a time seemed to us one of the excesses of this 
exceeding war. Our walk and our talk was with Alice in Wonder- 
991 
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land! It is difficult in these days to be in a merry mood, but, 
provided always his good ship escaped mines and submarines, 
which the kind Fates grant, the humour in this visit appealed to 
us not less agreeably than its timeliness. The other diners in a 
rather somnolent club—a club full of traditions and which takes 
itself seriously—were perplexed by our levities! We agreed to 
stalk our illustrious emigrant from the moment he set foot in 
Washington, to snap him with our Kodaks, to report by phono- 
graphs under the sofas at the White House all he said to * Mr. 
President,’ and next we followed him to the Marble Room at 
the Senate and watched the ‘ wild men’ of that body—‘ Battle 
Bob,’ La Follette, the Vardaman and the other lesser lights— 
come furtively out of the Chamber across the long passage to look 
this stranger well over! And next we note Roosevelt walk into 
the picture and his handshake almost bonesetting in its cordiality, 
‘Mr. Balfour, DElighted to see you.’ With the ex-President are 
a gallant band all now happily united—Cabot Lodge and Root, 
Robert Bacon and ‘ Our Mr. Choate ’ of many mirthful memories, 
Nick Longworth from Ohio, and Augustus Gardner from the 
north. 

But who are these two henchmen, ‘ Arcades ambo,’ in close 
attendance on this group of statesmen? Mr. Balfour may well 
look two such men over with a psychic insight, for he has not 
met their peers, nor has the Kaiser in all his doomed State any 
such men as these with the steel-grey eyes. The one ‘Bat’ 
Masterson, the dread City Marshal of Dodge City when that was 
a ‘live’ town more than thirty years ago, and a wonderful man 
still when ‘the hardware’ has to talk. The other I can see is 
Colonel Seth Bullock, of Deadwood; old friends these and fol- 
lowers of ‘The Colonel’ whether in peace or war. No Hun 
assassin will get any ‘ show ’ while these two are on hand. Mark 
you their long frockcoats which hang loosely on lean frames, yet 
not so loosely but you may remark that slight bulge above the 
right hip which betrays the ‘gun.’ Great characters, and of 
great worth, at the ‘ Winning of the West’ but ‘ nothing doing’ 
there these days. ‘ West,’ said the author of The Virginian to 
me not long since ; ‘there is no West.’ 

We then embarked on a discussion of the various brands of 
courage in man—a discussion really interminable. Our big-game 
hunter had started this by a reference to the wide-eyed nerve of 
a man who was dear to Roosevelt as to us all, the late F. C. 
Selous. From Selous we reverted to this other friend of Roosevelt 
from Dakota—the gentle-voiced Colonel with the ominous grey 
eyes, and him we contrasted with a vast General of Dragoons who 
has come to Washington in the train of A.J. B. Now the Dakota 
Colonel, as I have heard tell, can fire two ‘ guns’ simultaneously 
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from his hip level, picking out with hardly a miss each red 
disk of a ten of diamonds. A very pretty piece of trick shooting, 
and very serviceable no doubt during election times in Dakota. 
In such an environment as a saloon row, would not the ‘big 
dragoon’ aforesaid be at some disadvantage in this company if 
unfriendly? We decided that he would ; but yet Henry Newbolt 
had paid his respects to this same ‘ weary big dragoon’ in verses 
that one of us happily held in memory—verses that we thought 
had merit. Now it has to be prefaced that in 1914 the British 
Amy had retreated from Mons on Le Cateau and next to St. 
Quentin. Our big dragoon now in Washington had reached 
$t. Quentin, and this is what a friend who had got in half an hour 
ahead says of two battalions—all that was left of two renowned 
British infantry regiments. He writes : 

Try and imagine what sort of state men get into when they have 
marched and fought with very little to eat for several days; defeated in 
a pitched battle, retreating all the time; two thirds of the men and all 
the officers save two either killed, or wounded in the enemy’s hands; dead, 
absolutely dead on their feet for want of sleep. I don’t think you can 


ralise the mental condition under these circumstances unless indeed 
you have seen the men’s faces. It is not a nice thing to see. 


And this is Newbolt’s vision, for the reproduction of which 
hope to be forgiven by Newbolt and the Dragoon ! 


A Sone or tHe Great Rerreat. 


Dreary lay the long road, dreary lay the town, 
Lights out and never a glint of moon! 

Weary lay the stragglers, half a thousand down, 
Sad sighed the weary big Dragoon. 

‘Oh, if I’d a drum here to make them take the road again! 
Oh, if I’d a fife to wheedle ‘‘ Come, boys, come! ”’ 

You that mean to fight it out, wake and take your load again, 
Fall in! Fallin! Follow the Fife and Drum!’ 


‘Hey, but here’s a toy shop; here’s a drum for me, 
Penny whistles, too, to play the tune! 

Half a thousand dead men soon shall hear and see 
We're a band,’ said the weary big Dragoon. 

Rubadub! Rubadub! Wake and take the road again! 
Wheedle-deedle-deedle-<dee. Come, boys, come! 

You that mean to fight it out, wake and take your load again, 
Fall in! Fall in! Follow the Fife and Drum! 


Cheerly goes the dark road; cheerly goes the night, 
Cheerly goes the blood to keep the beat ; 

Half a thousand dead men marching on to fight 
With a little penny drum to lift their feet. 

Rubadub! Rubadub! Wake and take the road again! 
Wheedle-deedle-deedle-dee. Come, boys, come! 

You that mean to fight it out, wake and take your load again, 
Fall in! Fall in! Follow the Fife and Drum! 


Vor. LXXXI—No. 483 38 
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As long as there’s an Englishman to ask a tale of me, 
As long as I can tell the tale aright, 

We'll not forget the penny whistle’s wheedle-deedle-dee 
And the big Dragoon a-beating down the night. 

Rubadub! Rubadub! Wake and take the road again! 
Wheedle-deedle-deedle-dee. Come, boys, come! 

You that mean to fight it out, wake and take your load again, 
Fall in! Fall in! Follow the Fife and Drum! 


But ‘ clear the Galleries’ ; we and our thoughts and our kodaks 
are booted out. The Senate will go into ‘Executive Session,’ 
Mr. Balfour to address it; no ordinary compliment. Beautiful, 
beautiful Washington! And next one of our four said ‘ What a 
misfortune he did not go there straight from the Chief Secretary's 
Lodge! Long since there would have been no Irish Question.’ 
And then another said ‘ Yes! And he alone of English statesmen 
ever knew the ‘‘ Silver Question ’’ ; with Aaron and Hur—Jones of 
Nevada on the one side and big Tom Reed of Maine on the other, 
he would have settled that horrent problem of the Rupee.’ 
Nature, we all said in unison, ordained him for the ‘ Premier 
Ambassador,’ and, when we had agreed that, we affigmed ‘ Britons 
are “‘mugs,’’ just ‘‘ mugs’’ pure and simple. Of course he should 
have been caught young and trained and taken over there early 
to run for the great Anglo-American Stakes ; for the want of this, 
History has been cheated’ and Manifest Destiny clean side 
tracked.’ Such a racing metaphor reminded one of us of a good 
story very true to type—‘I was dining,’ said he, ‘in the early 
‘eighties with the late Lord Fitzwilliam. It was the day after 
Mr. Lorillard’s American-bred Iroquois had won the Derby. The 
fine old Northern Earl was quite undone. In twenty-four hows 
he had aged visibly. ‘‘An American horse to win the Derby”!’ 
Lord Fitzwilliam had ‘discovered America’! We felt that we 
were glad ‘A. J. B.’ had discovered America ;. glad, too, that 
America had discovered A. J. B. ; but greater than all was ourglad- 
ness that America had discovered before quite too late the unutter- 
able Prussian. Finally, all the bubbles on the cup of our mirth 
exhausted, we willed our Missioner out to beautiful Rock Creek 
Cemetery to confront him with the Amazing Thing. For there, 
at Rock Creek, is a Presence that more than the oracle at Delphi 
knows what the blind Fates weave. A million years after the Star- 
Eyed Goddess of Liberty on the dome of the Capitol shall have 
crumbled into dust that figure of omniscient immortality will still 
be distributing Hope and Courage to mankind. And though we 
know how inevitable is our Victory and how appalling its dimen- 
sion, yet also we who have gone there on every conceivable errand, 
while the cypress grove that drapes Her has grown tall, would 
wish far more than ever before to receive Her message at this 
tragic time.’ 

? The Nirvana of Augustus St. Gaudens. 
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Yes! America has ‘come in’! President Wilson has finely 
uttered her fateful ‘ choice.’ 


In the Gates of Death rejoice! 
We see and hold the good— 

Bear witness, Earth, we have made our choice 
For Freedom’s brotherhood. 


Then praise the Lord Most High, 
Whose Strength has saved us whole, 

Who bade us choose that the Flesh should die “ 
And not the living Soul! 


Probably no one living as yet stands even at the threshold of 
appreciation of what vast world-changes this ‘choice’ may lead 
up to. The War, its issue pregnant with the rebirth and the re- 
structure of things here below, is already on its very last legs. 
It is little likely that any considerable American armed force will 
be in time for the bloody game. But the event is, as we begin 
dimly to discern, of quite incalculable moral importance to the 
future of mankind for, without America ‘in,’ Peace, however 
victorious that Peace, would have been a starveling. Now with 
America committed the great gates are thrown wide open through 
which we walk in upon a new domain of political philosophy. It 


gulf fixed between the world of yesterday and to-day. ‘We 
accept,’ said President Wilson in his message to Congress, ‘ the 
gage of Battle with this natural foe to Liberty.’ This Natural 
Foe to Liberty !—these words have gone out into all lands, not 
merely to Americans. They are the Verdict wrung, and with an 
almost horrified reluctance, from the great polyglot neutral 
Nation, and they must be the text for every writer of modern 
History wherever that polyglot folk can claim a home-land. Think 
for a moment of the effect of this verdict on the future politics 
of Prussia. In August 1914 the ineffable Bernstorff racing to 
Washington from Munich to break the impact of the Belgian 
murder to and for Americans—this one, when passing through 
New York, told an interviewer (Paris being, as he supposed, 
already a mere lair for his ‘ blonde Beasts ’) that Germany had no 
intention of annexing France ; that what Germany would stipulate 
at the Peace table was a free market in France and Russia for all 
that Germany desired to export. Almost might the Cobden Club 
have made him a medallist! Next, on the 5th of September 1914, 
we discover that eminent publicist Herr Maximilian Harden so 
elated by the rape of Belgium that he writes? : 

The most distinctive merit of the Germans is that they do not fit in 
with the crowd of peaceful nations. German manhood has not become 






2 Zunkunft, September 5, 1914. 
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effeminate because of a long peace. War was always the most profitable 
business of the Germans. . . . For these reasons the present war is a good 


war. 
One more quotation will suffice to show the mind of intellectual 
Germany in 1914 and the madness of her ‘ psychopathic elation,’ 
It is the considered judgment of one rated before the War at least 
as highly in this country as Darwin was in Germany. It is 
Professor Ernst Haeckel who writes (November 16, 1914) : 

The following results of victory seem to be most desirable :—(1) Freedom 
from England’s tyranny; (2) the nécessary invasion of the British pirate 
State by the German army and navy and the occupation of London; 
(3) Belgium’s partition. The larger part west of Ostend to be a German 
Federal State. The northern part to fall to Holland. The south-eastern 


part to Luxemburg, which also should become a German Federal State. 
(4) Germany to obtain a large part of the British Colonies and the Congo 


State. (5) France to surrender part of her Northern Provinces. (6) Russia © 


to be crippled by reconstituting the Kingdom of Poland, to be joined to 
Austria-Hungary. (7) The Baltic Provinces of Russia to fall to Germany. 


On one condition after Peace we are all agreed in advance : that 
there must be a new birth in Germany. You can hang a murderer. 
Yes! But you cannot hang a nation of murderers. If Germany 
desires to return to the family of nations, outside of which for 


many years she must continue a pariah, then very much indeed 


must depend, as to the period of purgatory, upon the education 
conveyed to her, and then by her to the children in her schools. 
Her dynastic subterfuge—that she had been cinctured by nations 
bent on her destruction—would certainly for a century hold the 
field in Germany as against any English- or French-made history, 
but not for a decade could such lying obtain in the case of an 
American verdict and the pronouncement of American history. 
The myriad Germans in the United States, their ties with their 
Fatherland most intimate; will write home their inevitable accept- 
ance of the frigid disgrace they experience daily at the hands of 
the great community which has secured them wealth and freedom. 
And every wireless installation, almost every telephone out of the 
British Dominions, world-wide, will advance the ‘ natural foe to 
Liberty ’ theory to explicate the boycott within their domain of 
the German man and the German thing. Nothing can be more 
certain in human affairs than that Germany, thus educated during 
a few years from a myriad sources outside her, will meet Revolu- 
tion and embrace it, and the more tense that History, and the 
more strangulant our economics, the sooner her agonies and the 
divorce of her people overseas from their home ties will be at an 
end. From what we have learned of the German people and their 
‘frightfulness’ such a dynastic Revolution is fated to be the 
bloodiest in all history. We may expect that not the Hohenzol- 
lerns merely and their Camarilla, but their Junker class will be 
clean wiped out at the hands of an infuriate proletariat. This is 
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the Nemesis impending ; it is one which clean rolls up the map 
of Central Europe, and which is now, strange to say, assuming 
the shape of the pacific presence of America’s Chief Magistrate. 
And it is wise to recall that this terrible verdict on ‘the natural 
foe to Liberty ’ would have jangled a new note of discord had the 
United States, as we all hoped, joined the War in 1914. 

Of secondary, but still of very great importance indeed, is the 
probable economic incidence of all that must follow from 
America’s ‘ choice.’ What is it that has really saved civilisation ? 
Not even the glorious gallantry of France, still less the somewhat 
leisurely and scholastic soul-hunt of America’s Chief Magistrate ; 
nor even that ‘Pragmatist’ revival both in New York and 
New England, splendid and matter for great inspiration though 
itis for the disciples of the late William James and the Boston 
school of thought. But what has really saved civilisation, under 
Heaven, is Britain’s Sea-power—that and nothing else. Admiral 
Mahan is no more, but if we forfeit in the smallest degree that 
recognition—the sheer omnipotence of sea-power—then the chart 
and the compass of this War are lost. We are not much con- 
cerned, it may be said, for our own Empire’s salvation, which has 
not been really in doubt from the first, but what is the lesson of the 
menace? That menace has come not at all from the utterly vile 
excesses of Hun armies,* but from Hun pollution of the ocean. 

It would seem, then, that the time is at hand when ‘The 
Admiral of the Atlantic’ must be publicly stripped of his epau- 
lettes. I have pointed out in the pages of this Review * that the 
concern of the Americas, North and South, in international 
politics does not, and should not, travel much beyond the Monroe 
Doctrine. By this time the Americas know all about Germany 
as a neighbour, and that is of all the most valuable legacy of the 
War for them. They know, too, her hyphenates and the inter- 
penetration of her politics and their finance. They want nothing 
% much as never to see a commercial German bill again. For the 
German Bill Market was the fons et origo of this murderous attack 
on human freedom. Never in our generation shall we here look at 
any note with a German endorsement without. recalling Edith 
Cavell and Captain Fryatt. And if so, what then? The German 
Bill must disappear from the Bourses and the German flag from 
the ocean. That flag has alone menaced the Monroe Doctrine. 
England’s Flag has alone buttressed that Doctrine the last hundred 
years. If no German merchant marine, then no German war- 
ships. If no German warships, then the Monroe Doctrine is 


* Not perhaps that we should palliate overmuch Hun Kultur on land. We 
have all read Herr Karl Rosner’s account of the Kadaververwertungsanstalt. 
This planet, said Kipling, is populous with Men, Women, Huns. America’s 
‘Choice’ in the third year of the war seems to disapprove Herr Rosner’s 
chemistry. 

**The Monroe Doctrine and the Great War,’ February 1916. 
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secure. A great Pan-American Tariff Union within which the 
Allies negotiate for some sort of reciprocal trading, but which 
admits no German products in German bottoms, then indeed the 
ocean may presently go unpolluted. 

Now what of Japan? What does America’s choice involye 
for Japan? A gallant, progressive people this, destined in the 
centuries to come to raise the prestige and the social status of the 
Oriental folk. But it is idle to ask consideration for the view that 
the product of any labour, not white, will ever gain a footing 
of equality within any parados about to be agreed by Pan-Ameriean 
statesmen. If there is an article which, manufactured in Brad- 
ford for American consumption, contains a shilling paid to labour, 
and a similar article from Yokohama or Shanghai contains only 
fourpence paid to labour, we may be quite sure that, in the case 
of any tariff hall-marked Washington, the future duty will be 
66 per cent. less in the case of the Bradford than the Yokohama 
article. Not that the existing American duty against Bradford 
will be reduced, any more than will England, in the days after 
Peace, ‘free-list’ things merely because such things come over 
from our American Allies. But the Pan-American duty, be sure, 
will recognise to the full the different wages scale in the case of 
Bradford and Yokohama and the responsibility which is owing by 
white folk to white folk. It must at once be recognised, then, that 
any such economic evolution as this weights the scale against our 
gallant Islander Allies. Again, in the complete absence of 
German ocean carriers, how can the world’s oversea trade be 
carried on? With such conditions in view we should do all m 
our power, in conjunction with the United States, to advance 
Japan’s national aspiration to become the sea carriers for the 
world. Japan’s economic position is a very difficult one. Her 
islands congested with a huge and increasing population, her 
natural resources very limited indeed, what she needs most of all 
is a lodgment where the rate of wages for her emigrants is much 
higher than at home. Both the racial and the sociological diffi- 
culties which fence her off from the white communities opposite 
across the Pacific are permanently insurmountable, but on the 
ocean highways, through freight service to mankind, there and 
there alone she can earn at once, without adjustments, the inter- 
national rate of wages. This Asiatic issue, then, which is acute, 
and which most of all concerns our new Ally the United States, 
arises out of her participation in the Great War. The United 
States must so steer her course as to protect China against any 
aggressive tendency of the Islanders ; and yet by freely welcoming 
not indeed Japanese goods but Japanese shipping, in the place of 
German shipping, she will render impregnable the Monroe 
Doctrine, she will secure the permanent friendship of Japan 
and build up all her trades, but particularly the trades of her 
Pacific littoral through the service of Japan’s mercantile marine. 
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In a letter to the Press ° Lord Beresford recognises cautiously, 
perhaps over-cautiously, the probable effect on Ireland’s future 
of America’s ‘choice.’ ‘ As an Irishman,’ that gallant Admiral 
writes, ‘I see in the distance a faint light.’ A faint light! 

_ Yes! but one that may well become a beacon fire. His friends 
have always believed that but for the hunting accident which over- 
took the fifth Marquess of Waterford while still a young man 
the good Beresford House had thrown up in the eldest brother 
of Lord Beresford a great leader of the Irish people. Now I 
deem it no less than a certainty that with the utter alienation at 
hand of American sentiment from Germanism in every shape 
and fgrm—an alienation from the whole ethical and philosophical 
structure with which Germany has attempted to destroy Christ’s 
work of Justice through Love on this planet—a great change of 
heart in America, and in America’s relations with England, is 
inevitable. Nothing as we now see, even remotely resembling 
‘Treland a Nation’ is compatible with Ireland’s safety, with 
England’s safety, with America’s safety. In the Press of the 
very same day, which gives us the admirable letter of Lord Beres- 
ford,’ we read also Judge Gerard’s speech at Boston, in which 
he, fresh from Berlin, declares that had Germany’s submarines 
destroyed, as they expected, Britain’s sea-power, then ‘Germany 
had positively planned to come to the United States and levy the 
entire cost of the War on this (the United States) country. The 
Teuton idea was to bombard the Eastern seaboard and occupy 
our big cities.’ 

This writer has been an ardent Home Ruler ever since he 
reached man’s estate. The necessity of Home Rule in Ireland, if 
the British Constitution was to survive at all, seemed as inexor- 
able as the writing on the wall. Yet there is no man, Irish or 
British, but who will admit to-day that the problem stands 
nowhere near where it did three years ago. In Ireland Dillonism 
of the Sinn Fein streak is now rampant and is avowedly 
Separatist. John Dillon has usurped John Redmond’s place in 
Parliament, and the latter, a patriot of the Butt or O’Connell 
order, has been undermined by his truculent follower. And yet 
every British citizen knows that Separation is utterly out of the 
question. That Ireland should be free, should she so decide, to 
enter into relations with the Hun and to entertain the navy of 
Germany in her harbours, just as before the War Norway did— 
that is, we now see, not less a menace to the British Empire than 
to the United States. Picture Blacksod Bay as the Treaty Port 

for a vast German Flotilla! Thus the whole conception of 

‘Treland a Nation’ has clean gone for ever. 






































MORETON FREWEN. 
* Daily Telegraph, April 20. 






5 The Times, April 20. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF AMERICA 
(II) 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 


THE coming of the United States into the War affects the moral 
and political, as much as the military, situation. The accession 
of the Republic to the circle of the belligerents should evidently 
shorten the struggle ,and bring peace nearer. The Prussian 
rulers, even before the American Government declared against 
them, must have known, as indeed they showed plainly enough 
last autumn when they began to emit peace ‘ offers,’ that they 
cannot win the War. Germany and Austria are besieged 
fortresses, and in the end a besieged fortress must surrender 
unless it is relieved. But no relief can come to the Central Powers 
from outside. Their only hope was so to protract the leaguer, 
and so worry the investing forces by ‘ alarums and excursions,’— 
in this case taking the special form of submarine raiding—that at 
length the besiegers would grow weary, or would quarrel among 
themselves, and the garrison would then be able to capitulate 
on easy terms, or perhaps even march out with the honours of 
war. 

The entry of America upon the scene has wrecked that 
prospect. Time is not now on the side of the Germanic group, 
even giving them full credit for the effect of U-boat ravages upon 
our commerce. If they can profract the contest long enough 
they will give the United States opportunity to develop its 
immense potential war-power, so that in the end a fresh army of 
a million or two million trained men, with an overwhelming 
mechanical and artillery equipment, may be arrayed against the 
exhausted Teutonic legions upon the fields of Europe. It seems 
likely that Germany and Germany’s dependents will abandon a 
desperate and hopeless resistance before that stage is reached. 
The time is approaching when we may be able to turn our minds 
from ‘the supreme anxieties of the War to the intricate problems 
of the Peace.. And here too the action of the United States has 
profoundly affected the situation. 

At the time of writing the Republic is not politically and 
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diplomatically one of the ‘ Allies.” It has no treaty or formal 
engagement with the Entente states as to the manner in which 
the War is to be concluded, or the terms to be exacted. Its 
government will act in the closest co-operation with our own, 
and that of France, for military and naval purposes, and will do 
all it can to assist us in bringing about the defeat of the common 
enemy. But the United States is making war on its own account, 
and for objects which are not neCessarily, or at all points, those 
of the European Alliance; and it hesitates to give its complete 
adhesion to the engagements of this group. President Wilson, 
it is believed, favours a ‘ gentleman’s agreement,’ an honourable 
understanding for mutual aid and support, rather than a definite 
convention. The United States will go into the War without 
reserves. Now that it has been forced into conflict with the 
German military power it is ‘all out’ fo beat that power 
thoroughly and decisively ; and its statesmen recognise that the 
best way to achieve this end rapidly is to second the Allied military 
effort with all the gigantic resources at their disposal. But when 
the peace-making stage is reached the United States is not com- 
mitted to go all the way with us. Here it retains its reserves ; 
it may require some things which we do not seek ; it may, on the 
other hand, decline to support us in pressing upon our vanquished 
foes some conditions on which we may be disposed to insist. 

This attitude may be changed under the solvent of events. 
We naturally hope it will be. But the position assumed for the 
Washington State Department is intelligible to anybody who 
has watched the course of American opinion. President Wilson © 
knows that many of his countrymen still regard the politics of 
Europe with a certain constraint. Their enthusiasm has been 
kindled for the larger moral aims of the Allies, who are fighting, 
as they feel, for the principles which Americans most value ; and 
they see, in its true light, what the triumph of Prussianism would 
mean not only for the free nations of Europe but for the civilisation 
of the world. They wished Germany to be defeated, even before 
they resolved to take a hand in bringing about her discomfiture. 

But the long era of isolation has left its traces upon them. 
They shrink from being involved in the rivalries and ambitions 
of the Old World. Though they may feel that the President had 
no option but to take up the challenge so brutally flung at him, 
they are nevertheless anxious that the policy of the United States 
should not be too violently deflected from its orbit. They want 
the German menace to be stamped out, and peaceful states ren- 
dered secure against terrorism and wrong-doing. But there is 
still a suspicion, with which the President must reckon, that the 
opponents of Germany may not be content with these results 
alone. The War will be followed by an extensive reconstruction 
and remodelling of Europe and the Near East, if the Allied plans 
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can be fulfilled ; and many Americans feel some doubt as to how 
far their country should participate in this process. 

‘Very likely,’ the American citizen may say, ‘the Allies may 
be warranted in transferring Austrian provinces to Roumania and 
Serbia, German provinces to France, Poland, and Denmark, 
Turkish districts to Russia, Greece, or Italy. But we donot 
see that it is exactly our business to bear a hand in these arrange- 
ments; particularly as we are not altogether sure that they will 
promote the ultimate end for which we are fighting, which is 
that of making it more difficult in the future for any Government 
to do what the German Government has done to us, and to other 
neutrals. 

‘We are quite with you in smashing up the Prussian war 
machine, and we shall be eager to help you in so damaging the 
affair that it can never be got into full working order again. But 
we don’t feel entirely convinced that your proposed reconstructions 
and redistributions are really essential to this object ; nor that they 
will effectively promote that other object we have at heart, which 
is the creation of a League to Enforce Peace, or a League to 
Prevent War, or some other organ of international insurance, if 
human wit can devise one.’ 

This sentiment is somewhat widely prevalent in America, 
and it must be taken into account by the statesmen of the 
Entente governments. It is obviously desirable that the 
United States should be a party to the European settlement, and 
so closely concerned in it that the whole weight, material and 
moral, of the Union will be pledged to its maintenance. For if 
that settlement is to be stable, if it is not to be upset again at the 
first convenient opportunity, if it is to be something more than 
a fresh bundle of scraps of paper in the diplomatic rag-bag, it 
must have behind it the sanction of a practically irresistible force. 
It will be valid only if it is certain that the armies and the navies, 
the credit and the mobilised industries, of a combination of great 
armed Powers will be employed, when occasion arises, to preserve 
it. If that combination included the United States of America 
it would be not only irresistible but unresisted. The police would. 
be so strong that in due course it could walk unarmed, and rely 
on moral constraint alone. For this reason it would be worth 
taking some pains, worth making some sacrifices, for the Allies 
to carry America all the way with them in the peace negotiations, 
and engage it in that ‘community of power’ of which President 
Wilson has spoken. 

If, however, this result is to be achieved it may become 
necessary to distinguish clearly between what may be called the 
primary, and the secondary or ultimate, issues of the War. By 
the first I mean the causes that directly led to hostilities, so far 
as the various belligerents are severally concerned ; by the second 
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the larger and remoter consequences which they expect, or desire, 
from a victorious peace. Every combatant on the Allied side 
took up, or was compelled to take up, arms for a specific purpose 
which could be quite simply stated. In the case of France, 
Belgium, and Serbia, the purpose was sheer self-defence; they 
were left no choice ; the invader had flung himself upon their soil, 
and they were compelled to bend all their faculties upon his 
expulsion. Great Britain went to war to redeem Belgium, and 
release France; Russia to protect Serbia; Italy to obtain ‘com- 
pensation ’ from Austria for the breach of Clause VII. of the Triple 
Alliance agreement with regard to the Balkans. 

Those were, and are, the first objects which the Entente Powers 
keep before them. Restitution and reparation are the ‘ irreducible 
minimum ’ on which they must insist before they can even listen 
to any proposal to sheathe the sword. The occupied countries 
and districts must be restored to their owners, the marauding 
armies must be withdrawn, and guarantees given that the 
enormous injuries they have done shall be made good by adequate 
indemnities. Further, and as an integral part of this programme, 
the Allies must do their best to blunt the murderous instrument 
by which the crimes have been perpetrated. Mr. Asquith explains 
the process as the destruction of Prussian militarism, Mr. Wilson 
as the overthrow of Prussian autocracy. It has never been made 
quite clear how the Allies can take direct steps to bring about this 
result, beyond inflicting crushing defeat upon the armies, and if 
they can get at them, the fleets, of the aggressor. But we are 


‘justified in including among the primary objects of the War, 


to which all the Allied belligerents are committed, the weakening 
and reduction of the Prussian war-power, so far as that may be 
possible and practicable. 

On these primary issues of the War the Americans are likely to 
go as far as any of us. They intend that Prussian militarism, 
and the political system on which it is based, shall be thoroughly 
discredited and disgraced. They will not shrink from the logical 
consequences of this decision, and will support us in pressing for 
all the reparations -and restitutions we are able to exact. 
Americans, owing to the magnificent share they have taken in 
the relief work, know more than we do of the ravages in France, 
Belgium, Serbia and Poland. When the bill for damages is 
presented the United States will agree with us in insisting on 
payment, and will probably endorse our action if we find it 
necessary to take territorial, or other security, for the liquidation 
of the account. If we have to recover two thousand millions or 
so from the Teutonic Empires I imagine that the American con- 
science would not be shocked should the Allies find it necessary to 
enter into. possession of German iron mines, or Austrian customs 
revenues, for a term of years, and use the proceeds for the benefit 
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of the robbed and injured parties, including perhaps the neutrals 
whose ships have been wrongfully destroyed. 

We may go further. America is‘at war for the ‘ freedom of 
the seas,’ in a different sense from that in which she has hitherto 
interpreted the phrase. She contends, as we do, that the sub- 
marine cannot be used without setting at nought the dictates alike 
of humanity and of international law. She would probably concur 
with us in making it a condition of peace that Germany should 
join Great Britain, France, and the United States in an agreement 
to forbid the employment of submarine vessels for the future in 
naval warfare. But she would know that Germany could not 
be trusted to observe this convention except under compulsion ; 
and she might concur with us in requiring that the Kiel Canal 
should be neutralised, and its gates held by an Allied force, until 
such time as Germany had redeemed her character and shown 
that she had ceased to be a danger to the world. The United 
States, as we have been told, intends to make a ‘clean job ’ of the 
business of stripping Prussianism of its opportunities for doing 
mischief. It will not be hampered, or expect us to be hampered, 
by any undue leniency in pursuing this task to a conclusion. 

But as the War has gone on the original programme has been 
supplemented by other items. Some of these have arisen from 
the incidents of the campaigns, and the necessities of the military 
situation. Warlike operations have been carried on over a wide 
area, and have brought us in contact with obstinate facts and irre- 
vocable actions. Britain, which assuredly had not the smallest 
desire to annex another square yard of territory anywhere in the’ 
world, has already found herself in possession of a new overseas 
empire. Against her will, by the mere logic of events, as the 
sequence to military and naval movements she could not avoid, 
she has seized, and is holding, and must continue to hold, districts 
in Africa, Asia, and the Pacific many times larger than Germany 
and Austria. In one of her famous fits of ‘ absence of mind,’ she 
plunged confusedly upon Mesopotamia, suffered disaster, quietly 
set to work to turn defeat into victory, and now is clearing the 
Turk out of Irak as well as Palestine, and resuscitating the Arab 
Caliphate. Presently she will have another great Moslem nation 
on her hands or under her protection. Here are vast possibilities, 
which assuredly we did not contemplate when we declared war 
against Germany on the 4th of August 1914 because she refused to 
promise that she would respect the neutrality of Belgium. 

For others the outlook has widened more consciously. France 
did not go to war to recover her lost provinces ; but now that she 
is at war, the latent yearning has become a definite desire which 
she intends to gratify if victory gives her the chance. Serbia 
struck back only in self-defence, nor did she strike at all until 
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the first blows had been dealt her. But if her assailants are 
sufficiently humbled she hopes that from their ruin may emerge 
the Greater Serbia of her dreams, the united Jougo-Slav nation 
that will embrace all the Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, and IIlyrians of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy and the Balkan wedge. Italy 
aspires not only to the Italia Irredenta of the Trentino and 
Gorizia but to Trieste, Istria, Dalmatia; and to Valona, the 
Gibraltar of the Adriatic, with its hinterland. Roumania wants 
Transylvania and some adjacent districts, so as to incorporate all 
the Wallachs and Roumans of Hungary with those of the old prin- 
cipalities. Poland, terribly burnt, but yet scorched into vibrant 
vitality, by the stinging flame of war, and promised national 
revival by both sides, may claim that her reintegration should be 
made complete by the inclusion in the new autonomy of the Polish- 
speaking districts of Prussia and Galicia. Russia, or so at least 
her late Government declared, saw before her the goal of her long 
southward march and the city of the Eastern Caesars in her 
hands. 

To some of these aspirations the Allied Governments have given 
their formal adhesion. They have added others. They have 
understood now much that was misapprehended or ignored when 
the conflict opened. The remoter causes of the catastrophe have 
been laid bare; many books have been written to reveal the true 
motives and character of the Prussian policy; many others to 
show that Europe has long been suffering from the malaise and 
distempers of neglected, perverted, or unfulfilled, nationality. 
There might be healing by a bold surgery applied to the diseased 
and distorted areas. Permanent peace may find its roots in the 
release of all peoples groaning under an alien dominion, and in 
the completion of the arrested development of unsatisfied nation- 
states. : 

The Allied Note of January 10 in reply to President Wilson 
hints at a large territorial remodelling in accordance with these 
ideas. It speaks of ‘the reorganization of Europe’ based on 
‘respect for nationalities’; of the restitution of provinces ‘ for- 
merly torn from the Allies by force’ ; of the liberation from alien 
dominion of Italians, Slavs; Roumanians, and Czecho-Slovaks, and 
‘the populations’ subject to the tyranny of the Turks; of the 
expulsion of the Otfoman Empire from Europe. By this’scheme 
Turkey will be driven across the straits and confined to Anatolia. 
Austria will be deprived of more than half, or perhaps two-thirds, 
its inhabitants. New states, or newly consolidated and enlarged 
national units, will stretch across Central and South-Eastern 
Europe from the Aegean almost to the Baltic. 

The ‘ war-aims’ (buts de guerre) of the Allies, as they are 
styled in the January Note, have been inspired by a closer under- 
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standing of the ambitions of Germany, and of the atmosphere in 
which these were generated. They see that the great armed auto- 
cracy had been long preparing to plant its heel upon the bodies of 
the quivering, unsatisfied, divided nationalities, so as to bring them 
all under its military and economic control. When that had been 
accomplished a population probably exceeding a hundred and fifty 
millions, immense resources, and a vast solid block of territory 
reaching from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf, and covering 
the main land routes of the eastern hemisphere, would be at the 
disposal of the Berlin and Potsdam executive, and could be 
organised for still wider conquests, and the gratification of the 
most sweeping Asiatic, African, and Oceanic aspirations. A chain 
of barrier-states, self-governing, and impregnated with full 
national consciousness, would check the Teutonic surge to the 
South and the East; and would cease to be the sport of the inter- 
necine jealousies and external intrigues which have made a large 
part of Europe a danger zone of volcanic activity for more than 
a century. The project of ‘ Mitteleuropa,’ as conceived by the 
Prussian ‘Eastern’ school of publicists and propagandists, 
must be defeated ; for its achievement would mean an organisa- 
tion of Germany, Austria-Hungary, the Balkan regions, and Asia 
Minor, inconsistent with the freedom and security of the world 
in general. 

The aim of the Allies is admirable, and its ethical basis 
unquestionable, since it rests on the principles of nationality and 
popular government, the passionate and inspiring thoughts of the 
modern age. That all peoples should be masters of their own 
destinies, and that all should be enabled to develop to the full 
their national identity and individuality—these are propositions 
that few, in western countries at least, would dispute. But the 
path to this goal is neither smooth nor easy. There are many 
difficulties in the reconstruction outlined above, difficulties so 
serious that it may well be doubted whether the tangle can be 
cut through at a stroke, even if the stroke is dealt by the victors 
in a triumphantly successful war. 

It is assumed in many quarters that the Allies will make this 
reconstructive process one of their conditions of peace, and will 
refuse to lay down their arms till they see it in a fair way to 
accomplishment. The fighting will go on till Austria-Hungary is 
broken up’; till the Ottoman Empire is routed out of Europe; 
till Bulgaria has been pared down or shared out; till Germany 
has been forced to hand over Alsace and Lorraine to France, 
Luxemburg to Belgium, North Schleswig to Denmark, Posen to 

1 ‘Tt is now plain that the satisfaction of the national principle involves 


the complete break-up of the Dual Monarchy.’—Prof. Ramsay Muir in The 
New Europe, February 1, 1917. 
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Poland, in addition to the restitutions and reparations of the 
territories she has forcibly appropriated since July 1914. 

It is not however quite certain that this is really the meaning 
of Article VIII. in the Allied Note of January 10, 1917. Its 
authors set forth their ‘war-aims’ in response to President 
Wilson’s request that they should define their several objects in 
prosecuting the War. This request they ‘find no difficulty in 
answering ’ ; and accordingly they proceed to enumerate the heads 
of the propositions to which I have referred. But these are 
expressly distinguished from their view of ‘ the terms on which the 
War might be concluded.’ Mr. Wilson’s question as to those 
terms, they say, has already been answered in their reply to the 
German ‘Peace’ Note of December 12, 1916? : 

In that reply nothing is said of the territorial redistributions : 
but: 


Once again the Allies declare that no peace is possible so long as they 
have not secured reparation of violated rights and liberties, recognition of 
the principle of nationalities, and of the free existence of small states; 
so long as they have not brought about a settlement calculated to end, once 
and for all, causes which have constituted a perpetual menace to the nations 
[qui depuis si longtemps ont menacé les nations], and to afford the only 
effective guarantees for the future security of the world. 


From this it may be suspected that the Allied diplomatists 
draw a distinction between the buts de guerre—the objects they 
hope to secure as the ultimate results of the War—and the terms 
on which they would be ready to conclude peace. 

Such a distinction, if it is implied, might perhaps be explicitly 
stated. This might have an enlightening effect upon American 
public opinion. For that opinion is not, it would seem, at present 
disposed to encourage its government to go all the way with the 
Allies in the territorial rearrangement of Europe though it is 
quite with them in what I have called the primary aims of the 
War. If we are to carry America with us throughout the settle- 


2 Ari. VIII. of the Note of January 10 opens as follows (I give the French 
text, which is more precise and intelligible than the official English version) : 

‘Tls [les Alliés] estiment que la note qu’ils ont remise aux Etats Unis en 
réplique & la note Allemande répond & la question posée par le Gouvernement 
Américain et constitue suivant les propres expressions de ce dernier “ Une dé- 
claration publique quant aux conditions aux quelles la guerre pourrait étre 
terminée.” 

‘M. Wilson souhaite d’avantage: il désire que les puissances belligérantes 
affirment en pleine lumiére les buts qu’elles se proposent en poursuivant la 
guerre. Les Alliés n’éprouvent aucune difficulté & répondre a cette demande. 
Leurs buts de guerre sont bien connus; ils ont été formulés & plusieurs reprises 
par les chefs de leurs divers gouvernements. Ces buts de guerre ne seront 
exposés dans le détail, avec toutes les compensations et indemnités équitables 
pour les dommages subis, qu’a |’heure des négociations. Mais le monde civilisé 
sait qu’ils impliquent de toute nécessité et en premiére ligne, la restauration de 
la Belgique, de la Serbie et du Monténégro et les dédommagements qui leur sont 
dus ; l’évacuation les territoives envabis en France,’ &e. 
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ment, we may find it advisable to make a definite separation 
between our terms of peace, that is the conditions on which we 
will allow hostilities to cease, and the remodelling of the inter- 
national system which we have in mind. 

To keep the two things intermixed, and to attempt to deal 
with both of them in the process of setting a close to the present 
conflict, means in the first place carrying on the fight not only 
with Germany, but with Germany’s allies, till they are utterly 
incapable of further resistance. There are many indications that 
Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria are chafing under the Prussian 
hegemony and heartily tired of the War. The time may soon 
come when they would be glad to be out of it on any terms short 
of extinction. But if we say to Austria ‘ We will only give you 
peace when you consent to dismemberment,’ and to Turkey ‘ You 
shall be exiled and imprisoned,’ they may refuse to yield until 
their predominant partner throws up the sponge and the whole 
coalition can be brought to the ground together. 

It might suit us better to let Germany’s clients lay down their 
arms so that we could finish the War with all our force concen- 
trated upon the crushing of the great pirate-Power. True, Aus- 
tria~-Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria call for no consideration at 
ourhands. Their guilt is little less than that of their confederate ; 
Magyar selfishness, Bulgarian treachery, and Ottoman savagery 
have earned punishment as well as Prussian egotism and violence. 
But Germany is not only the worst offender but by far the most 
dangerous. Our main business is with her; she is our chief and 
most formidable adversary ; it is on her collapse that the liberties 
of mankind hinge. The others are mischievous mainly because 
she might use their material and geographical resources for her 
own ends. If we could grant them peace, not indeed on easy 
conditions but on conditions that would leave them some political 
cohesion, and might serve as a stepping-stone towards the wider 
reforms we contemplate, they might grasp at the opportunity to 
divorce themselves from the association which has led them to the 
edge of ruin already. Germany would have little scope for incor- 
porating into ‘ Mitteleuropa’ an Austria and a Turkey which she 
had led into disaster ; which had left her in the hour of her own 
extremity ; which continued to exist by the mercy of the Allies; 
and which would be under guarantees to them of good behaviour 
both in their external and their domestic relations. In such 
circumstances the two Powers might themselves, with Serbia and 
Roumania, be built into the hedge of barrier-states which will 
oppose itself to the German Drang nach Osten, and shut off 
Teutonic penetration into the Balkans and Asia Minor. 

We want the War to end with the weakening of Prussia- 
Germany; but we must be careful not to commit ourselves in 
haste to a reconstruction scheme which would weaken her 
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allies much more than herself, and might even strengthen 
her commanding position in Central Europe, after she had 
recovered from the loss and suffering of the past years. 
The break-up of Austria would make Prussianised Germany 
the only strong Power between the Baltic and the Mediter- 
ranean. She would be free from contact with another great 
and partly Germanic state, which has indeed lately shown 
itself her subservient tool, but is nevertheless always her potential 
rival. If we hand over all the Jougo-Slavs to Serbia, all the 
Wallachians to Roumania, all the Italians and some others to 
Italy, all the Poles and Ruthenians to Poland and Russia, and 
all the Czechs and Slovaks to an independent Bohemia, there will 
be nothing left to the Austrian monarchy but the Magyars and 
the Germans. The Hungarians will probably then declare for 
complete separation ; the Germans will no doubt opt for absorption 
with the German Empire. It would be difficult for the Allies 
to prevent them, nor could they attempt to do so without flagrantly 
repudiating their cherished doctrines of nationality and self- 
government. 

The Pan-Germanists and Prussian Imperialists might conclude 
that they had after all come rather well out of the Great War. 
Germany could be content to susrender her two millions of Alsace- 
Lorrainers, even two or. three millions of her Poles, if she could 
exchange them for ten millions of Austrian Germans, and could 
bring her frontiers down to the Tyrol, the northern spurs of the 
Dolomites, and the Julian Alps. A solid block of nearly eighty 
millions of German-speaking people, all under Prussian control, 
walled across Europe, ringed about by nests of small nations, and 
shut off from the waters of the Adriatic, whose waves they could 
almost hear breaking at the foot of their southern rampart—this 
does not seem to promise an unembarrassed international future. 

The territorial reorganisation of Europe is, in fact, an 
extremely complex task, which must be undertaken with the 
utmost circumspection if it is not to aggravate the evils it is 
intended to cure. It is easy enough to perform the enterprise 
on paper. Mr. Arnold-Toynbee,* Mr. Herbert Adams Gibbons,* 
M. Chéradame, and other clever and well-informed people, sit 
down in their libraries with large-scale maps, compasses, and 
tables of statistics, and draw the new frontiers for us in a masterly 
and comprehensive fashion. Ethnology, economics, geography, 
are marshalled into the witness-box. The carving-knife and the 
glue-pot are boldly used. Here a boundary must be let out, here 
it must be taken in ; in one place a nationality must resign some 
of its members and receive the proper makeweight in another 

* In Nationality and the War (1915)- 
* In The New Map of Europe (1914). 
Vor. LXXXI—No. 483 3 T 
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quarter ; a Great Power must give up a harbour, a fortress, or a 
strategic base, and look for ‘compensation’ elsewhere ; where no 
safe national lines can be drawn there must be international areas, 
placed in the charge of disinterested neutrals, or a joint police, 
with free ports, neutralised routes of communication, and so on. 

It makes a fascinating picture, ts of the new Europe re- 
arranged on a scientific plan ; though one is haunted sometimes by 
an uneasy suspicion that after all the new method is a little like 
some old ones with which we are unhappily familiar. There is 
a certain resemblance in it to those congresses and conventions of 
the past, in which towns and principalities and margraviates and 
populations were weighed off against one another in the high 
diplomatic scales, and boundaries cut, and trimmed, and twisted, 
in the honoured cause of legality and the rights of rulers as they 
may now be in that of nationality and the rights of peoples. 
And the net result of these studies and researches is to leave 
us with a large part of Europe still somewhat confused. 
Roumanians will be exercising dominion over Magyars and 
Saxons, Orthodox Serbs will be ruling Catholic Croats and Moslem 
Bosniacs, Czech majorities will control a substantial minority of 
Germans, Slovenes will be governed from Rome, or Italians from 
Belgrade, Bulgars, Greeks, Serbs, and Vlachs will continue to 
be mixed together in Macedonia. Small states, cut off from the 
sea, will be economically dependent on their greater neighbours. 
Mr. Toynbee thinks that all his string of Balkanic, Danubian, 
and Mid-European minor countries will find salvation in a Zoll- 
verein or commercial federation. But it looks as if some time 
must elapse before Serbia and Bulgaria, Roumania, Hungary, 
and Bohemia would be likely to come to amicable agreement with 
one another. The history of the Balkan peninsula suggests that 
@ number of small contiguous nations, acutely conscious ef their 
linguistic and religious differences, are more likely to quarrel for 
generations than to work together. 

The details of the process present obvious difficulties. Take 
the expulsion of the Ottoman regime from Europe. No doubt 
it is high time that the sordid and tragic farce of ‘Turkish 
misrule over subject populations came to its long overdue finale. 
And no doubt also it would be an impossible piece of wickedness 
to hand back to that archaic despotism peoples or districts from 
which it has been lifted. Armenia, with what is left of its 
Christian inhabitants, must be made an autonomous province 
under Russian protection. The Arabs of Mesopotamia and Syria, 
released by British arms from the Ottoman yoke, will not be 
returned to servitude. The new Caliphate, with its spiritual 
centre at Mecca, may recreate, under. British and French pro- 
tection, something of that ancient and noble Moslem civilisation 
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which Turks and Mongols crushed to the earth. Ottoman 
officialdom will be chased back to Cilicia and the Taurus; and 
with it incidentally disappears the Berlin-Baghdad dream which 
was one of the proximate causes of the War. 

But the expulsion of the Turk from Europe is more com- 
plicated. Who is to take his place on the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles? A few months ago it was announced that Russia 
had earmarked Constantinople as the prize of victory ; and it was 
understood, though it has never been stated officially, that the 
Western governments had given their assent to this claim. They 
must have done so with reluctance, blackmailed by the corrupt and 
treacherous ministers of the late Czardom with the threat of an 
accommodation with Germany. Nobody really wants to see 
Russia installed at Constantinople, mistress of the Black Sea 
and the Danube outlet from Central Europe. And now it seems 
doubtful whether Russia herself wants to be placed there. Prince 
Lwoff and M. Kerensky have disclaimed any such designs; the 
occupation of ‘ T’sargrad,’ like the other aggressive ambitions of 
the old Caesarism, is unsuited to the new Slav democracy. But 
if not Russia, who then is to be the heir of the evicted Osmanli? 
On the nationality principle the strongest claimant would be either 
Bulgaria or Greece; but we cannot very well make over this 
resplendent prize to the shifty and treacherous potentate of Sofia, 
or to that honest broker, King Constantine. If the Turk is 
expelled it would seem that Constantiaople and. the Straits, with 
the adjacent district, must be constituted an international state 
under the joint government of the Powers. We have tried inter- 
national states, inhabited by mixed populations, before, and the 
experiment has not been conspicuously successful. 

Nor shall we have got rid of the Turkish question by merely 
driving the Sultan and his retinue beyond the Bosphorus. There 
are Christians of various kinds, Greeks, Chaldaeans, Italians, 
Levantines in Asia Minor; the Armenians are not confined to 
Armenia, and we may remember that the horrible massacres of 
that unfortunate people in 1909 started at Adana. If we shut 
up the Turks in Anatolia and Cilicia, and simply wash our hands 
of them there, we shall only be at the beginning of a fresh period 
of European interventions and international rivalries with the 
resulting complications. There must be some effectual means of 
keeping the Turk from the sort of mischief which ends in general 
conflagration, even when we have turned him out of the Seven 
Towers and forced him to set up his throne at Konia or Broussa. 

The partitioning of Austria is not a problem which can be 
lightly approached, even with the sacred lamp of nationality to 
guide our steps. For one thing we cannot be quite sure about 


the feelings of the various nationals. We know that the Croats 
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heartily detest the arrogant and bigoted tyranny of Buda-Pesth; 

it is not so certain that they seek to be absorbed into a Greater 
Serbia, or that Agram, which regards itself as the intellectual 
centre of the Illyrian race, would willingly subordinate itself to 
Belgrade. The Slovenes again are a somewhat doubtful factor. 
They do not love German Magyar rule; but is it clear that they 
are anxious to exchange it either for that of Italians or of Serbs? 
The Czechs have been disgracefully treated, and denied the 
privileges to which they are legally, as well as morally, entitled. 
But they would not accept independence unless they were allowed 
to annex the Slovak districts of Hungary, because without the two 
millions of Slovaks they would be too weak numerically to counter- 
act the large, powerful, and energetic German minority. The 
Slovaks have never developed any marked national conscious- 
ness, and it is not known whether they really desire incorporation 
with their Czech kinsmen. Even if they consented to come in, 
the proposed Czecho-Slovak state, squeezed in between Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, and Russia, buried in the very heart of the 
Continent, with no outlet to the open world for its flourishing 
industries except through alien territory, would not be in a very 
enviable position ; and it would be burdened with its 31 per cent. 
of hostile and bitterly resentful Germans, always looking hungrily 
to the greater Teutonic aggregation beyond the frontier. It is 
at least conceivable that genuine Home Rule, and racial equality, 
under a Viennese central government, might be preferred by 
many Czechs and Slovaks, in spite of their abominable oppression 
during the present War, to this precarious independence. 

All this does not go to show that the reorganisation of Europe 
is hopeless, or that a new international system, grounded on 
something better than a balance of material force, cannot be 
established. This War will be fought in vain if the attempt is 
not made, or if the attempt isa failure. But there is a danger that 
it will fail if too closely associated with the task of putting an 
end to strife and restoring peace: instead of being kept apart 
from this essential preliminary work, and thought out on broad 
and disinterested principles. Otherwise it may share the fate of 
the other great settlements of Europe which have only sown the 
seeds of future wars. This was not entirely due, as is often sug- 
gested, to selfishness and dynastic egoism. The negotiators of 
the Peace of Paris, the Treaty of Vienna, the Treaty of Berlin, 
were not blind to considerations of humanity and justice. They 
were in the main quite sincere in their desire to give Europe 
security and order; some of them were filled with much the same 
large conception of an international unity, a concert or federa- 
tion of civilised nations, which is just now in many minds. But 
they were compelled to lay their foundations on ground cut up 
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and honeycombed by war, still smoking from the cannon. The 
interests of humanity and the universal peace were overlaid by 
the more urgent necessity of reconciling divergent ambitions, and 
holding the balance even between jealous and powerful rivals. 
The transaction was apt to degenerate into a series of makeshifts 
and compromises; discreditable bargains were made, so that 
agreement of some kind might be reached. 

There is a danger that the peace negotiations of this year or 
the next may be coloured by some such sinister influences. Here 
too there will be ambitions to be gratified, rivalries to be adjusted, 
acquisitions in one quarter to be set against compensations in 
another, a good deal of territorial bargaining and chaffering 
to be undertaken. The high ideals before the Allied statesmen 
will assuredly not be abandoned ; but it may be difficult to give ° 
full expression to them in this tense atmosphere. The inexorable 
preoccupations of the moment, as they press upon the belligerents, 
may take precedence of the wider demands of the future and 
the world. Therefore it may be hoped that means may be found to 
separate, so far as may be, these two functions of peace-making 
and reconstruction ; and if, by so acting, it becomes possible for the 
United States to be intimately associated with both, a more stable 
settlement is likely to be reached. 

If that settlement is to escape the desing of many predecessors 
it must be capable of being enforced and capable of being revised. 
The treaty or treaties will not satisfy everybody ; and the dissatis- 
faction will not be limited to the Germanic group. The conven- 
tions will only be observed if the Higher Contracting Powers are 
determined to maintain their sanctity by the employment of armed 
force. And for this purpose, I repeat, the co-operation of the 
United States is requisite. Without its active aid it may be 
doubted whether the International Police can hold together, 
or whether it can be strong enough to discharge its duties. That 
is why we should seek to make America a working partner in all 
the arrangements, those for concluding the War and those for 
reorganising the European family. 

The surest guarantee against the abrogation or evasion of 
the settlement is to provide machinery for its modification. The 
negotiators of the past regarded the international system as static 
instead of dynamic; they forgot that they were dealing with 
living organisms and a constantly changing environment. They 
made a rigid cast-iron vesture for growing bodies, and thought 
their arrangements or re-arrangements would last for ever, even 
though they were designed only to fit the conditions of the passing 
hour. Progressive and open-minded as the Allied diplomatists 
may be, they have no magic to bind the future. Their most skil- 
fully drafted schemes may become obsolete or irksome as circum- 
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stances and opinions alter. After we have finished carving up 
and pegging down Europe in accord with the demands of 
nationality, we may discover that nationality, satiated and pacified, 
has ceased to be a compelling motive, and has been superseded. 
States and jurisdictions may require to be reconstituted afresh 
to meet a new industrial or transport synthesis; the cry for 
economic unity may be as fierce as that we now hear for 
nation realisation. Diplomacy must be enabled to cope with such 
developments. ‘Treaties should not be merely scraps of paper; 
but they are not graven on adamant. They must be obeyed so 
long as they are valid; but it should be possible to modify or 
annul them without drawing the sword. 

It may therefore be hoped that any treaties which may form 
part of the coming settlement will be subject to periodical 
revision. It should be provided that at a fixed date—after an 
interval, perhaps, of twelve or fifteen years—a Conference should 
be held of representatives of all the contracting states, in which 
the agreement would be reconsidered. It should be open to any 
of the parties to propose the annulment of the instrument as a 
whole, or the modification of any clause. The Conference would 
give or withhold its assent to the proposal as it thought fit. If 
it refused, the contract would still be binding and enforceable; 
if it accepted, the requisite amendments would be discussed and 
authorised. Thus if Germany bitterly resents, as may be 
expected, and is indeed to be desired, some of the conditions 
imposed upon her, she will at least be able, in due course, to bring 
her case before the assembled Powers and ask for alteration. 
Whether she would get it would depend on many factors, including 
her own conduct and action during the intervening period. But 
this would at least furnish her with a locus poenitentiae; this 
would allow her opportunity to vindicate a claim for re-admission 
to the comity of nations ; this would give her or any other Power 
a chance to improve her position, or to remedy an alleged injury, 
without resorting to violence. The periodical Conference for the 
Examination of Treaties would not indeed be that council of 
nations, or world-legislature, which would turn all civilised man- 
kind into a political commonwealth ; but it is about as near it as 
we are likely to get in our time. In combination with an armed 
League against Treaty-Breaking, it would go far to relieve the 
world from the fear of aggressive force, and the sudden menace 
of war. But such a League could hardly be operative unless it 
included the United States among its fully constituted and 
responsible members. 


Sipngey Low. 
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ITALY FROM ADOWA TO THE 
GREAT WAR 


To know Italy as it is at the present hour we must keep three 
dates in view, fixed by the battle of Adowa, the expedition to 
Tripoli, and the coming on of the World-War. During this 
period of eighteen years (1896-1914) Italy has been transformed. 
Let us inquire how and why. 

The reverse at Adowa (March 1, 1896) showed our Italy 
sunk to the lowest point in every aspect, political, moral, economic, 
at home and abroad. The country hated the very name - of 
Africa ; and when defeat fell upon our brave soldiers a strong spirit 
of opposition seized the popular party, then led by a young and 
militant Socialism. Domestic troubles weakened our foreign 
policy. The Government lay under the Abyssinian cloud. The 
working classes were ever swelling the emigration which had 
long been going on. Distinguished strangers came as of old to 
visit our Hundred Cities. But modern industry was only 
beginning with us. 

A certain change may be noted between 1896 and 1911, when 
we went to Tripoli. In Liguria, Piedmont, and Lombardy the 
industrial movement made visible progress. The power of 
Socialism waned. Its supposed ideals lost credit in the voting 
booths ; it became a mere demagogy ; and the Party of the People 
broke up, while revolt of sentiment against the State was dying 
away. The new generation forgot Adowa. Visions of Italian 
greatness floated before their eyes. There was a second ‘ Young 
Italy,’ like and unlike that which Mazzini had inspired with 
his idea of the ‘ Risorgimento’ from 1830 onwards. The word 
‘nationalism ’ rose on the wind, a banner which would lead us 
to the enterprise, not the mere ‘adventure,’ of conquering 
Tripoli. Moreover the Marchese di San Giuliano favoured 
the undertaking, as the Nationalist current was shaping public 
opinion to approve of it. At Florence, in December 1910, the 
writers and speakers who took that name preached the Tripolitan 
crusade to one another, but were looked upon as dreamers. Ten 
months later the whole country was marching behind them. 
Yet their association counted only a few hundreds of members ; 
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they issued but one weekly paper, L’Idea Nazionale (it is nowa 
daily) ; and they had not a single representative in Parliament. 

English readers will, I entreat, distinguish between 
‘Nationalism’ as we Italians understand it and other forms 
elsewhere, for example, in France. It is native to our soil 

and springs from our actual conditions. It may be compared 
with modern Socialism, but is its direct contrary, and its opponent 
to the death. The Italian ‘bourgeoisie,’ the great industries, 
the reconciliation of labour and capital, the State itself—these 
realities and aspirations have no more vigorous defence against 
the Socialist onset than Nationalism offers. It is a war of 
parties, implacable and never ceasing, to which I can find no 
parallel outside Italy. We who are fighting against Socialism 
do, nevertheless, perceive in it an attempt to come to the help 
of ‘ proletarians,’ the class that owns nothing except its labour. 
But we judge it also to be a perilous disease of the body politic. 
We reckon it the enemy of culture, of private and public morals, 
of civilisation itself; and we strike hard at it, not without hope 
in many bosoms of bringing it down. I grant all that, but I say 
that Nationalism arose directly from a clear and precise estimate 
of the Socialist views. If I may venture to quote myself, I 
wrote, when endeavouring to set forth the principles that must 
guide our movement, these words: ‘ Everywhere in Europe I 
see the struggle of class with class. Be itso. And that struggle 
aims in effect at the elevation of one class, which I call prole- 
tarian, to a level with others now above it in property and power. 
Certainly itis so. But an identical struggle is taking place among 
the nations too. Some are on a higher grade, some on a lower; 
these rule, and those, however free politically, are in the scale 
of life dependent. There is a hierarchy among nations not less 
than within the nation. This is a question not merely of 
political but of biological science. So far as the States of the 
world are not united, the struggle must go on. Well, then, 
since it is a fact that certain nations have reached the height 
of wealth and power, while others are but beginning, the con- 
clusion is plain.’ ‘These latter,’ I said so far back as 1903, ‘ must 
and should strain every nerve, provided their physical constitu- 
tion is sound, to rise. It is an instinct of nature that prompts 
them, and it points out their ethical duty.’ Such is the doctrine 
of the ‘proletarian nation’; it is the corner-stone of our 
‘ Nationalism.’ 

For Italy was the terrible instance. More prolific than 
productive, with a vast emigration and few industries, well- 
peopled but poverty-stricken, the race healthy, but not sufficiently 
nourished, and herself last of the Great Powers, among whom 
she held a seat rather in homage to history than in view of present 
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claims, she answered to the title I have given. The root of all 
this, immediately, was emigration. Study and reflection on © 
these lines led me in 1908 to travel among the Italian colonies 
in South America. I examined into the labour done by them, 
the benefit accruing to those regions, and the inadequate reward 
of the hard-working colonists. I came home with ideas clean 
contrary to the opinion held in Italy which at that time favoured 
emigration. All alike had taken a sort of pride in the achieve- 
ments of our brethren, hundreds of thousands of whom were 
busy abroad in reclaiming virgin soil, building railways and the 
rest, for the profit of strange masters, while no Italian thought 
of becoming a master himself. True, there came to Italy year 
by year from four to five hundred million lire (sixteen to twenty 
million pounds, if the lira be reckoned as a franc). And this 
men hailed as a lucky windfall, and it was indeed welcome, 
though its economic assistance did not go far; but Italians, oddly 
-enough, gloried in their mission to cultivate the globe while others 
reaped the harvest. Argentina, Brazil, Tunisia, were to be 
‘jewels in the crown,’ and ‘free colonies’ of an Empire, but 
of an ideal one, which sent out labourers instead of employers. 
But the-true colonising policy practised by old Rome and modern 
England, fostered by the State, fell after the unfortunate day of 
Adowa into discredit. To acquire a colony by force of arms, it 
was argued, costs money and is economically bad. A country 
which is poor, unprovided with great works, full of fears, and 
addicted to emigration, could not face the risk of spending so 
much on ‘ plant,’ when the conquered territory would not for some 
time to come yield any dividends. And then to take by force a 
region belonging even to Arabs or Turks was held, morally 
speaking, to be an act of ‘ brigandage.’ There was need to change 
these imaginations, root and branch. Above all, the plain truth 
remained that Italians in Argentina, Brazil, and elsewhere 
created a ‘surplus value,’ which neither they nor their mother 
country enjoyed. Foreign lands, foreign landlords, foreign 
capitalists, foreign industries, foreign States, exploited ‘our 
people and flourished on the products of their labour. We had 
to bring a revolution to bear on the whole range of ideas involved 
in that situation. 

Such was the ‘fons et origo’ of Italian Nationalism. It is, 
in idea, certainly a revolution, but peculiar in this, that it con- 
templates a nation and not merely a class, and so is unrivalled 
in Europe. Its guiding motive is not the social conflict, but the 
State as a whole. Experiments may, of course, be made in 
anarchy ; still there abide unchanging laws, mysterious dispositions 
of nature, and compelling lessons of history, to govern in a world 
of change the destinies of the noblest peoples. 
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If you grant a ‘hierarchy’ among nations you open the door 
to the struggle for excellency. You cannot any longer be a 
pacificist or a cosmopolitan, as in the years before the War, when 
Socialists and middle-class, worshippers of matter and votaries 
of the ideal, abounded in that sense. We reckoned in those days 
three camps of the Peace propaganda. There were proletarians 
according to Marx, international ; and our party, representing the 
proletarian people of Italy, stood firm against them. There 
were ‘intellectuals’ of the middle class, cosmopolite, juristic, 
liberal, democratic; we were Italian and national, resolutely 
opposed to them. There were capitalists, bankers, captains of 
industry, exploiters, plutocrats, international to a man ; we would 
not give way to them an inch. The nation, we said, is a moral 
person and self-subsistent ; it employs the principle of a successful 
war as means to uphold the greatness of that nation, which is 
an end worthy of pursuit and its binding rule. 

At this point some explanations may be to the purpose. 
Nationalism has often been charged, in and out of Italy, with 
its affinities to Germanism ; is it anything but an Italian imitation 
of the Pan-German programme? I answer, it is quite different. 
What is the Pan-German mistake? Simply this, that they want 
one nation, their own, to be lord of.Europe. To this end Ger- 
many set the present War in motion. Germany to-day is suffer- 
ing in the person of Kaiser Wilhelm from an attack of atavism. 
It is a survival from the ‘Holy Roman Empire of the German 
nation,’ and that blind impulse urges the Teuton to attempt a 
restoration of the now impossible past. The Kaiser, in this 
resembling his people, is at once a man of business and a mystic; 
the War combines both elements. Historically we define it an 
anachronism, the last illusion of the Teuton Emperors, against 
which Europe is arrayed in arms. But mark how in the guise of 
an ultra-modern economics that medieval dream returns. To 
compare with it our Italian design is entirely to miss the point. 
Italy is looking beyond the bounds of Europe. Her colonising 
schemes follow the path on which Europe itself has been 
travelling for many years. Englishmen, who inherit the 
greatest Colonial Empire known to history, will not fail to see 
how such a conception differs from the German Imperialism. 
Let me add this. Brief as is the record of the Nationalist Party, 
it has constantly opposed the Ottoman Empire, first by stimu- 
lating the conquest of Tripoli, and since by declaring that the 
Turk must go. Yet again, it has always been ‘ Irredentist’ ; even 
when the Triplice was in its heyday it would not be a friend of 
Austria.’ Hence it showed no anxiety to preserve the status quo. 


* Italian Nationalism from its very origin was anti-Austrian. It is true 
that it was also a supporter of the Triple Alliance, but that was when the 
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It was already moving against those two Empires, of which the 
Entente Powers have resolved to make an end, as we see from 
their formal reply to the President of the United States. Un- 
consciously, perhaps, but truly, the movement anticipated years 
ago the mind of Europe, now coming to be realised in its 
grand proportions. Against Austria it affirmed the principle of 
nationality ; against Turkey it insisted on setting free the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and on bringing Asia under European 
influence for its good. 

Here opens a deeper view, to which the Nationalism of Italy 


‘ turns as to a sort of philosophic theory. By whatever name we 


call the Supreme Order of things, it does most assuredly will the 
conservation of species and thereto that the earth shall be made 
as productive as possible. But nations, whether as races or as 
States, are the chief instruments of the growth of population 
and production. In the material sense they transform the earth’s 
resources for man’s benefit; in the scientific they grapple with 
and control the cosmic energies, and their final most important 
outcome is civilisation. Every nation, indeed, has not fully 
corresponded with nature. On the edge of culture, physical and 
moral, millions of savages and barbarians exist. There are 
peoples in decline whose life is withering away. Progressive 
communities may be said to fulfil the law of productive posses- 
sion. They have a just claim to the territory they occupy. They 
hold their high rank as creators of civilised order. Not so the 
undeveloped or the decaying peoples. Of these it is right to say 
that they are colonies awaiting the European, who shall extend 
to them and for their advantage the science of production which 
he has mastered. That is his title to dominion, implying their 
duty of submission. They require to be taught. He is their 
appointed because their only possible teacher. 

Once more I ask leave to quote, as the least inadequate expres- 


Triple Alliance was imposed upon Italy by the European status quo. During 
this period it waited until new historic conditions should arise, which should 
bring Italy face to face with Austria and enable her to recover from the latter 
her ‘unredeemed lands.’ With this object, the Jdea Nazionale, the 
Nationalist organ, then a weekly now a daily, initiated, in its very first numbers, 
an irredentist campaign so vehement that its introduction was prohibited 
throughout the territory of Austria. 

After the outbreak of the European war and the declaration of Italian 
neutrality, the Nationalist Party strove with all the vigour it possessed for 
the intervention of Italy at the earliest possible date by the side of England, 
France, and Russia. Throughout the period of neutrality it was one of the 
most fervent and unwearied of all the forces which urged the nation on in this 
direction. 

As a result of the war, all Nationalists hold that Austria should be 
eliminated. Austria delenda est. This not only for strictly Italian, but for 
European reasons. Anyone who should assert the contrary, in the smallest 
degree, would calumniate the Italian Nationalists, both in regard to their 
present position and in regard to their whole past. 
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sion of my thoughts on this subject, a few lines from my Discorgj 
Nazionali : ‘ 


There [I said] in the heart of the ‘antique world,’ formerly so flourish- 
ing, lie the great plains of Asia and of Africa round about the Mediter- 
ranean. They are deserts. Yet many of those lands displayed in old 
time, and would again, a marvellous fertility. Happy in soil and climate, 
they are fitted to bring forth every variety of harvest and of fruit. They 
hide in their depths mineral treasures inexhaustible for all our precious 
industries. Their inhabitants flit over the wide spaces like shadows; here 
scattered, or there as in China crowded, they come and go. But prolific or 
exhausted alike, they are human refuse, remnants of past greatness; these 
peoples are corpse-like nations lying in their tombs. Then consider other 
shores and tribes—savages, barbarians, or those making a little advance 
towards civilisation, such as we know in Africa, Asia, both Americas, 
nay, in Europe as well; the lands wait, for the dwellers in them have no 
science or art whereby to exploit their resources. Last cf all, consider 
the intelligent and mighty nations, youthful still or in the prime of life, 
the Great States, triumphing over matter, subduing it to man’s use and 
benefit more and more. Of these lords of Nature I affirm that their con- 
dition is, thus far, truly ethical, because they handle the world as they 
ought; and of the rest that they will be in the right place when they learn 
the same lesson under civilised rule. It is the command of Supreme Order, 
call it if you will Nature, or as I call it God; and it forbids as yet, in our 
day, the concept of a universal equality among nations, races, and peoples. 


In the same volume the following observations may be noted : 


Before the World-War it was not difficult to imagine, as many did, 
that the Story of the Nations had become fixed or static; that civilisation 
was now uniform, or tending towards a common standard; yet we knew 
differently. Whole continents like Asia and Africa had their peculiar 
characteristics. _ Nearer home, the Balkans and Russia, still in such 
remarkable ways primitive, might have given us pause. The world’s 
wealth and population were unevenly distributed. In some countries the 
birth rate was rapidly falling, in others it kept high. Agriculture and 
manufactures showed similar variations. Empires were rising, and 
empires were breaking up. Religions, moralities, the spiritual state of 
man—how could we bring these things to a common denominator? The facts 
were undeniable; but opinion did not take them all into account. There 
was a popular view, pretty much to this effect ; that evolution had reached 
a stable condition, that powers were balanced, types fixed; and that the 
civilised type was simply supreme. The political status quo, too, was un- 
alterable with its good and its bad, In short, we had come to the last 
chapter of history. The War has ended that delusion and compelled us to 
learn that history is not static but dynamic. 


Nations under all their forms, I would say, are subject (unlike 
the Platonic ‘ Ideas ’) to change and mutability, to exhaustion and 
dissolution ; neither will they endure when the circulation of their 
blood ceases. It isa philosophy common to heathen and Christian, 
epic at once and tragic. To sum up and apply it; the Nation isa 
dynamic energy ; strife and even war between nations are a conse- 
quence of this truth, as being means to its full realisation ; and 
the colonial policy of productive peoples, who subdue the earth 
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to develop its resources, will be justified on the principles here 
laid down. The widespread British Empire, the French conquest 
of Algiers, and occupation of Tunisia, do but illustrate them. The 
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‘ish. Italians in Tripoli may appeal to them with confidence. And 
iter- now the Entente Powers have decided, on such moral grounds, 
old that the Turkish Empire shall cease to be. 

he From the expedition to Libya in 1911 Italy was moving, 
ious though unconscious and unready, to the greatest of wars. Neither 
here the Ministry, nor diplomatists, nor the public saw what was 
ied coming. The bolt fell; and feelings and policy underwent an 
rie : abrupt change. Then it appeared that Italy was the ‘ proletarian ’ 
~~ of the Triple Alliance—just a colony invaded. Invaded by the 
cas, Deutsche Bank, by the Teuton manufactures, commerce, tech- 
no nical training, and science. This it was, controlling men and 
der business, with one mind to guide it, which made the ‘ Neutral 
- Block.’ It was Deutschtum in Italy. The so-called Alliance had 
bens lasted more than thirty years. Alliance, indeed! As if the parties 
hey were equal! No, it was a country paramount dictating to a 
arn colony ; and now this ‘Germany south of the Alps’ put forth its 
ler, every power in the crisis of its fate. There was a coward Italy 
= too, silent, impotent, without hope in any future, the old apathetic . 


Liberals, that dared not meet the terrible impact of forces which 
: were destined to change the face of the world. Add to these our 


id, Tories, our aristocracy, bowing low before the Kaiser in whom 
ion they saw the principle of authority incarnate. Catholics, on their 
lew part, respected Austria, which still venerated the Church. Into 
- the same ranks crowded Socialists, who were fanatics and not to 
ro be reconciled, reckoning basely on demagogic movements. In 
the front of all we beheld a famous political leader who, by the arts 
nd of Parliament, by bureaucracy and police, had known how to 
ind keep the nation in hand. He rose by withstanding Francesco 
ie Crispi ; he was made by the disaster of Adowa. He was a cipher 
va in foreign affairs. He had interned himself in home politics, like 
red a prefect in his province. Late in life he ventured on the expedi- 
the tion of Tripoli as if it were ‘ peccatum juventutis suae,’ some 
an youthful peccadillo. Robust and obtuse, he could be nothing but 


a neutral ; and at a stroke he brought over to these men his multi- 
tudes of followers from Rome, from every nook of the Peninsula. 
He could count on officials, prefects, electors, police, journalists, 


Ke in any number. The Deputies, by a great majority, and almost 
nd all the Senate, were with him ; in a long dictatorship he had called 
a these his ‘creatures’ into being. This man, last and lowest 
me impersonation of a parliamentary Caesar under a constitutional 
* King ; this wrecker of parties and the State for ends known to 
5e- himself ; this Giovanni Giolitti, who not long before had given up 


nd the seals to Antonio Salandra, no-sooner saw the War break out 
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than he set himself instantly at the head of our ‘ neutralists.’ He 
seemed a sort of ‘Government in opposition,’ bent on supplanting 
his successor, the moment that Signor Salandra betrayed a sign 
of wishing to intervene. Its numbers, its weight of interest, and 
its chief, made the party of non-intervention formidable. But 
now the Democracy, which had been all for peace and against 
the army, changed front. It cried out for war—war with the 
Central Empires. Freemasons, republicans in whose heart the 
fire of Mazzini’s enthusiasm had not died down, and all who 
favoured ‘ French ideas,’ echoed the cry. The Irredentists, think- 
ing ever of Trent and Trieste, with no contemptible section of 
the middle class, and the rising bourgeoisie in all our cities, joined 
in. Italy as a whole was beginning to comprehend that which 
is plain to everyone now. We were at the parting of the ways. 
Peace would lead to destruction. We must be saved by the 
perilous experiment of war, or not at all. 

It was a wonderful change of characters and sentiments, 
Those that until August 1914 had loudly hymned the ‘Greater 
Italy "—I mean our Tories and our Liberals—with military 
honours, now modulated into the neutral key. Those, on the 
other hand, Democrats and Moderate Socialists, who were wont 
to ingeminate peace and shed tears over ‘unproductive expendi- — 
ture,’ lifted their voices for war. The various groups dissolved 
and fell into fresh arrangements, as I have indicated above. 
Official Italy went to pieces. It had almost without exception 
upheld the Triple Alliance. Now it split, the solid mass clinging 
to neutrality, while not a few were for action. Two kinds of 
men or of temperaments came into collision—the idealist, braced 
up by his idea to affront every danger ; the materialist, who quaked 
before the cannon’s mouth and looked round for an escape. The 
Government kept its own counsel. But, much to their credit, 
the Cabinets in succession of Salandra with San Giuliano, and of 
the same Premier with Sonnino, made ready for the possible war. 
Did they intend it? That is not known. The masses were not 
yet stirred. A dead weight lay upon them. But the strain made 
them move restlessly as in want of a lead. 

What followed is well known. In the annals of the ‘ Third 
Italy’ that page will not be forgotten. The great ‘ Days of 
May ’ shivered into atoms, while the people rose, the conspiracy 
of Italian, Austrian, German neutralism, and brought back 
Salandra, who had resigned, as head of the Government. Towards 
the close of April Baron Sonnino had concluded a secret treaty 
of intervention in Paris and London. As May was beginning he 
‘denounced,’ but also in secret, the alliance with Austria, not 
until after long and wearisome chaffering over ‘territorial com- 
pensations,’ now on record in the ‘Green Book.’ Our arming, 
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so far as the necessities of war seemed then to require, was 
complete. Italian troops were mustering on the north-eastern 











































nd border. Still in front of the Ministry stood concentrated the 
ut neutralist phalanx, unbroken. Round the German Ambassador, 
ist Prince von Buelow, clustered the conspirators, Giolitti’s lieu- 
he tenants, and all the dramatis personae I have given before, includ- 
he ing Court officials, resolute to bind Italy in the Central fetters. 
ho On the 9th of May Giolitti showed himself in Rome. By his 
k. emissaries in Piedmont he had been treating with Baron Burian’s 
of delegates—although Giolitti had no constitutional right to inter- 
el fere—on the subject of compensation, while on the other hand 
h his myrmidons in Rome drove their bargain with von Buelow. 
8, He meant by this unexpected appearance to subdue Salandra and 
he Sonnino ; but if they resisted to fling them out. At the railway 
station he was badly received; but hundreds of Deputies and 
4. Senators called on him at home. 
The Ministers reviewed their position. It was altogether 
y disheartening. ‘The capital swarmed with Giolitti’s adherents, 
“i native and foreign. What of the Parliament? In the Chamber 
at they could hardly be sure of 100 votes out of 508. ‘The entire 
7 Senate was counter to them. The local authorities reported that 
J all the provinces, except Rome and Milan, were unfavourable 
3 to intervention. Now this Cabinet was Liberal-Conservative, 
. harking back to Count Cavour, and so wedded to parliamentary 
e forms that it did not dream of declaring war save with consent 
¢ | ofthe Chambers. But to bring on the motion under such circum- 
d stances would have meant a miserable defeat. On the 12th of 
d May, accordingly, Ministers resigned. It turned out to be a stroke 
" of good fortune. A violent reaction in favour of intervention set 
t, in at once. All through Italy, in cities great and small, the leaders 
if came down to the public places ; and in three days, so fiercely did 
q the people acclaim their eloquence, they won a victory which 
it during the ten long months had eluded their grasp. The treaty 
" signed in London and Paris became known. The conspiracy of 
Giolittians, Germans, and Austrians was haled into the light of 
d day. The cry was raised ‘ Treason, © Italy!’ And many added 
if ‘Italy has made a compact with France and England ; yet there 
oe is a man who dares to counsel that she should break it!’ Then 
k the people, moved by honour and shame, stormed into streets and 
is squares and shouted for war. Revolt, soon to be stained crimson 
y if it went unchecked, was in the land. The heads of the neutral 
“ party were hustled and struck ; the House of Parliament on Monte 
it Citorio was invaded ; barricades were seen. On the 16th of May 
¥ the King recalled the Ministry. On the 20th Parliament yielded 
; to the will of the nation. On the night of the 28rd of May the 


army under command of General Cadorna passed the frontier. 
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To-day Italy finds herself under the hard strain of battle, side 
by side with her Allies, loyal to them and to her star. This nation, 
healthy, sober, and hitherto so largely emigrant, is sending her 
sons up amid the ice and snow of the Alpine summits and on the 
desert Carso to do and to suffer like their Roman ancestors. With 
valiant hearts the people are willing in the day of combat to give 
their property and their lives for the cause they have embraced, 
and no people can do more. They are not without genius, not 
soon tired out ; they have multiplied tenfold their factories, ship- 
yards, munition works, that army and navy may be well provided. 
The Allies, and especially your powerful Britain, know what a 
tremendous task it is to make sure of the nation’s bread, to supply 
its furnaces with coal, and its artillery with steel. Let them rest 
in full confidence that Italy will not be wanting to the final victory 
by any default from her obligations. Our new people, with their 
profound commonsense, know what the War means. Like 
Janus, it has two faces, the German and the anti-German. It 
is the Kaiser’s war, and the war of the Nations. East and west, 
sword in hand, rushed out the hosts of Pangermanism, full-fed 
with prosperity, lusting after the world’s riches, bent on exploit- 
ing the inferior races from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf. 
‘This was Napoleon come to life again as a Teuton ; for the Corsican 
had dreamt such dreams. And, as was to be expected, England, 
which had overthrown the original, detected the counterfeit 
sooner than her neighbours; she knew that the existence of a 
Free Europe was at stake. The German face of Janus foreboded 
universal slavery; the anti-German smiled with infinite hope. 
Livery Allied country which helps to win the day, while the 
despotic empires go down, will begin a better time for itself. 
Let me suggest how this may be, taking some similar crises in 
world-history to guide our reflections. 

After ages of glory the Roman Republic had lost its balance 
and was a ‘staggering State,’ unable to manage its decrepit insti- 
tutions. Thereupon an ‘earthquake centre,’ as modern science 
terms it, opened, so to speak, in the Forum, throwing up a succes- 
sion of civil wars, convulsing the Roman universe ; but at last from 
that chaos the Empire emerged, and gave centuries of civilisation 
to its far-flung dominions. Again in 1789 the Ancien Régime had 
spent all its virtue, and the West could bear it no longer. France 
now burst up as the earthquake centre; revolution sprang out 
of it, Napoleon acted the part of Caesar, and by his very assault 
on the nations he forced them to develop a new self-consciousness. 
Liberty, nationality, have ever since been the order of the day. 
Were the new ideas an improvement on the old? That is not the 
question. What signifies is that the old were worn out and the 
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new were new. It is to-day the turn of Germany to be the earth- 
quake centre. The status quo had been doomed; a revolution 
must follow. Later times will recognise, more clearly than we 
can who move about between opposing influences, how inevitable 
the catastrophe was. To an Italian observer and admirer of 
England it may be permissible even to say that some great and 
flourishing nations had made self-interest apparently their ruling 
policy. Of course it has its defence ; but self-interest alone is not 
the best of counsellors. The parallels I have drawn show that 
if grander developments in State or people are to be achieved, the 
agony of a seeming death-struggle may be the necessary way of 
advance. But as regards proletarian nations—I reckon among 
them Italy and Russia—they too will find in warlike effort the 
spur of progress, without which they could not realise their possi- 
bilities. And thus we are taking part in a mighty social revolu- 
tion. Changes there will be.in the rank of the combatant Powers. 
For Germany the War spells failure. These new Barbarians, 
having like their ancestors steeped the Continent in blood and 
misery, will but have helped to create by reaction a new world. 

New, more than elsewhere, in Asia, so the Entente has deter- 
mined ; and perhaps none of us can tell what a world of conse- 
quences lies hid in their decision. The great gates of the future 
have been thus thrown open. Europe is to win back all it once 
held, all it has long lost, in the lands of the Rising Sun—in 
Anatolia. Europe is going eastward. Arabs and Turks divided 
the old continents from one another; and unprogressive Asiatics 
were like squatters on the soil of those classic regions, to our 
shame be it spoken. The discovery of America swung the Euro- 
pean balance violently west. But the United States arose ; Latin 
America shook from it the Iberian yoke; the Monroe Doctrine 
warned us off altogether ; and, in my view, the Mediterranean has 
recovered its importance as our natural centre. What can be 
the outcome save the colonising of Asia and Africa? In my 
Discourses I said : 


Germany, while aiming at fresh enlargements, has completely shattered 
the old order. And the nations that besiege and repel her from their 
bounds are by instinct spreading out in other directions, each putting 
forth a hand upon that res nullius, or almost derelict property, which 
goes by the name of the Ottoman Empire. Look at Russia stretching on 
to Erzerum, to Trebizond, already clasping in its embrace Armenia. Look 
at England, with a dominion encircling the globe, marching on Baghdad, 
annexing Mesopotamia, the grave of the earthly Paradise. Look at France, 
her home provinces under the German heel ; but she means to have Syria. 


It is the epic of the twentieth century beginning. 
Italy too is casting her eyes upon the Levant, upon Asia. 
Vor. LXXXI—No. 483 3 U0 
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From times past we can apply to our great thinkers and statesmen 
the Virgilian line: . 





Tendebantque manus, ripae ulterioris amore. 


Italy, centre itself of the Mediterranean, the bridge between 
Europe and Africa, has its bearings also towards the Orient. 
When the Austrian shall be swept aside Italy will be joined to 
Asia through the Balkan Peninsula, by Salonica, by the ‘ ‘Twelve’ 
Greek islands. Her place among the Allies, her sacrifice for the 
common good, her need of providing for a surplus population and 
economic expansion, her titles derived from three thousand years 
of history, from destiny which has made her the irremovable seat 
of civilisation—on all these counts Italy may proffer a fitting 
demand which the Great Alliance will be ready to fulfil, and 
Britain, I am sure, will be first to welcome. 

Our two nations, in such a happy juncture, will be giving 
pledges of a league of friendship in time to come. The world is 
ruled by forces which hard-headed politicians neglect to their 
undoing. Sentiment—that is to say, sympathy and attachment— 
is by no means the same as sentimentalism. The English and 
the Italian people do, as a matter of fact, feel much in common. 
There is a long friendship between them, and it is warmly recipro- 
cated on both sides. Individuals respond to it willingly ; and why 
should it not extend to public action? The nationalist keeps in 
view his country’s welfare always; but our respective interests 
need not create barriers between us. On the contrary, they may 
encourage a union of hearts and lead to a common programme, 
just as, if handled in a spirit of antagonism, they may bring forth 
a struggle between rivals for life and death. 

In the War now raging England and Italy have it well in 
their power to renew the ancient bonds. We Italians know, and 
we often speak ‘con qualche coscienza e qualche conoscenza "— 
not unwittingly nor without feeling—of ‘almighty England, the 
inexhaustible.’ We cannot but look up to the great nations 
chosen ‘ regere imperio populos ’—to found many-peopled empires 
—and if our first admiration is naturally directed to our Roman 
forefathers our second is for Britain. That is one reason why 
such old friends, now in alliance, should realise how sound in 
mind and body, how enduring, generous, and resolute, is this 
new Italy of ours. From Adowa to Tripoli, from Tripoli to the 
War of Wars, the advance has been maintained. Italy is now 
seeking, and she will surely find, the future that she requires, 
that alone she can deem worthy of her age-long renown. 

So may it be! Our two nations, the one supreme, the other 
young, shall walk together a good while, we hope, even to the 
far horizon. That which lies beyond God knows, we do not. 
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There are revolutions to come, and they will have their conse- 
quences ; for nothing here below is eternal, and mutability is the 
law of things. My English readers will give me leave to end 
with Caesar’s words to his waiting assassins, in Shakespeare’s 
unrivalled tragedy : 

I could be well moved if I were as you; 

If I could pray to move, prayers would move me: 

But I am constant as the Northern Star, 

Of whose true-fixed and resting quality 

There is no fellow in the firmament. 

The skies are painted with unnumbered sparks, 

They are all fire and every one doth shine; 

But there’s but one in all doth hold his place : 

So in the world; ’tis furnished well with men, 

And men are flesh and blood and apprehensive ; 

Yet, in the number, I do know but one 

That unassailable holds on his rank 

Unshaked of motion, and that I am he. 


But not Caesar himself could escape the common law ; the instant 
he had spoken, he fell. Vain and presumptuous indeed would it 
be to claim for the politic schemes of nations an undying life. 


Enrico CoRRADINI, 
Rome. 
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THE FRENCH SOLUTION OF THE Bt 
BREAD PROBLEM 7 
WHEN the great reckoning-up day comes, France will have the : 
right to claim that, whatever she left undone during the War, tl 
one thing she did that must be counted unto her as righteousness : u 
she saw to it that her people were always secure of their daily t 
bread. In Paris, when the War began, the price of bread was fi 
45 centimes the kilo. The price of a quartern loaf was therefore. u 
eightpence.* It is eightpence still; and, unless there be dire b 
disaster, it will never be higher, so long as fighting goes on. In e 
London, where before the War the price of such a loaf was t 
fivepence halfpenny, it is now a shilling; and may, before next 
Christmas, be eighteenpence. t 
The French as a nation have had many sore trials since J 
there was War. For thirty-one long weary months they have I 
had the enemy not only at their very gates, but within them, d 
living on their soil, in their houses, eating the fruit their gardens I 
yield, drinking the wine they had stored up, working havoc day P 
in day out with their most cherished possessions. They had to g 
stand helpless while their old Rheims Cathedral, of which they 8 
are so proud, was being bebattered in sheer wantonness ; to stand t 
helpless, too, while Germans were taking from French mines t 
iron wherewith to forge arms to fight against France; while é 
Frenchmen, civilians, were being led off as slaves, beaten and P 


slaughtered, because they refused to do war work for Germany. 
And all the time, moreover, they were beset, each one with his 
or her own troubles, own sorrows, privations, losses; and some 
of the time each one of them knew that it might soon be with 
all France as it was with her Northern region ; that disaster might 
befall her, let her brave soldiers fight as they would ; that Teuton 
hordes might spread through the land from end to end, and deal 
with them and theirs as they were dealing with the Belgians and 
the Serbs, and with their kinsfolk at Lille. 


* With the fall in exchange to about 28 franes per £ sterling, the equivalent 
Price is now little more than sevenpence. As the rate varies, however, from 
day to day, all figures in French currency have, for the purpose of this article, 
been converted at the pre-War rate, just over 25 francs per £ sterling. 
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Even the most stolid and callous of nations would have found 
it hard to bear what the French have had to bear, during the 
War. And they are neither stolid nor callous; they are not at 
all of the stuff of which a people must be made that can take life 
easily, and wait for misfortune to befall them, before beginning 
to grieve. On the contrary, they are, as their history proves, 
highly strung, sensitive, vividly imaginative: not only do they 
suffer keenly when trouble comes, but they see it ahead and 
suffer. They know what War really means, and that adds to the 

‘ sting it entails; they are all haunted more or less by memories 
or traditions of those days, 46 years ago now, when the Germans 
were in their midst. And they are fervently patriotic ; the mere 
thought of. disaster again befalling France, of her being again 
under the yoke of her foe, again despoiled, ‘laid low, cuts them 
to the quick ; it drives some of them quite wild. Thus, for the 
first year of the War, nay longer, the whole nation was living 
under a terrible strain, one so terrible, indeed, that had they lost 
heart and taken to crying : ‘We must have peace; we are at the 
end of our strength,’ no one would have had the right to cast at 
them a stone. 

Now that is precisely what Germany, in 1914, expected them 
to do, what she counted indeed on their doing, in laying her plans. 
When she declared War she had never a doubt—of that there is 
proof and to spare—but that she could, by sheer frightfulness, 
demoralise the civil population of France, shatter their nerve, 
make fhem lose faith in their rulers, in their soldiers, in them- 
selves, and set them a-clamouring for peace. It was part of her 
grand programme to weaken them mentally and morally by 
spreading terror among them, while weakening them physically 
by cutting short their food supply. And she was firmly convinced 
that this could be done; firmly convinced, too, that when it was 
done, a general débacle would set in, the very first time a French 
army was defeated. 

The German plan gaed a-gley ; even in those dark days when . 
the hordes were, as it seemed, marching straight on Paris, or in 
those darker days still when rumours were rife that Russia was 
a broken reed, and faith in England’s help was waning, the masses 
in France never lost heart, never even whispered ‘ Stop the War.’ 
Still it might, perhaps, have been otherwise; the plan might 
conceivably not have gaed a-gley, at any rate not quite so com- 
pletely as it did, had there been grim wolves hovering round when 
the critical time came. For no one can ever be sure what the 
bravest will do if half starved, or even underfed. And there are 
many in France who would have been underfed, long before now, 
had not their Government, being wise in their generation, wiser 
than some among us who count themselves the Children of Light, 
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faced the fact boldly that the nation must at any cost be secured 
against a shortage of bread. They faced it not only boldly, but 
promptly, in the midst of the hurry and strain of the mobilisation, 
thus proving their mettle as good business men, as well as sound 
statesmen. For by their alertness they, while warding off from 
France great misery, saved for her incidentally some millions 
of money. War was declared in August, and already in Sep- 
tember they had their Service du Ravitaillement Civil at work. 


As the green pasture is to cattle, so is bread to human beings [a dis- 
tinguished French official remarked the other day in the course of a dis- 
cussion on the wheat question]. Just as cows are left free to eat as much 
grass as they like, although their supply of linseed cake is meted out to 
them, men should be free to decide for themselves how much bread they 
will eat, even though what they have of other food must be limited. And 
in a well-ordered State, the Government will always strive to secure for 
the whole community this freedom. It may be advisable, in certain cir- 
cumstances, to put a people on rations for their meat, their coffee, even 
their milk, for anything indeed of which there is a shortage, excepting 
their bread. But not for their bread, unless, indeed; as a last resort. For 
there can be no real rationing of bread, unless everything that is dearer 
than bread is also rationed. To be told that one must content oneself with 
half a loaf means nothing, if one has the money wherewith to buy sub- 
stitutes—brioche, biscuits and dainty dishes; but it may mean semi- 
starvation, if one is in poverty. For then the chances are there is nothing 
else that one can buy, nothing that is cheap enough for one to buy. Thus 
the rationing of bread imposes a heavy sacrifice on those least able to bear 
it; and practically no sacrifice at all on those best able. And that is 
unfair, especially if the rationing be due to war. For war is a disaster 
for all classes alike; and, although all classes must have their share in the 
sacrifice it exacts, the share must be proportionate to their means. 


What this French official said the other day, the French 
Government evidently thought already in 1914. For, when they 
instituted the Service du Ravitaillement Civil, it was for the 
express purpose of trying to ensure that the civil population of 
France should have as much bread as they cared to buy, and at 
the same price as they had paid for it before the War. That is 
what the Service was called upon to aim at in framing its measures 
and deciding what steps it should take. The work appointed for 
it to do was to keep the nation plentifully supplied with bread, 
and to prevent any rise in its price. There must be no rise in the 
price of bread, so long as the War lasts; that is a point on which 
the Government insisted strongly ; for they were keenly alive to 
the fact that a rise might lead not only to misery but to strife. 
Every rise in the price of bread entails inevitably a rise in wages ; 
and that may spell disputes between employers and employed, 
labour troubles, strikes, perhaps, and with them the disorgan- 
isation of industry. And what may happen at every rise of 
wages, happens at every fall. 
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The Service du Ravitaillement Civil was, until last Decem- 
ber, a department of the Ministry of Commerce. It was organised 
while M. Thomson was Minister; and the work was continued 
by his successor, M. Clémentel. Now it forms part of the 
Ministry of Supply of which M. Viollette has recently been 
appointed head. It is divided into three sections, the Adminis- 
trative, the Commercial, and the Financial, each one of which 
has its own Chief, who is responsible for the work of his section 
to the Administrator, who, in his turn, is responsible for the whole 
work of the Service to the Minister. Each of the three Chiefs 
is a highly skilled expert in the work of his own section, the 
Chief of the Commercial Section being a cornfactor and mill- 
owner of great experience. M. Viollette is one of the ablest and 
strongest of latter-day French Ministers, while M. Chapsal, the 
Administrator, is a man of marked ability as an organiser, of 
great strength of character, too. 

Although the Service is a Government department, it has 
nothing to do with politics ; it pays no heed to official traditions, 
is not bound by official trammels. From the first, indeed, it has 
had a free hand to do its work in its own way, and it is well for 
France -that it has. Practically it is a business concern, its 
business being the supplying of wheat wherewith to make bread 
for the nation ; and it is worked on strict business lines, precisely 
as any great private concern might be worked. M. Chapsal is 
as the General Manager of a Company, with three assistant 
managers, the Section Chiefs; and the Minister is as the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors. Thus, when anything has to 
be done, the Service can do it, and does it. No time is wasted; 
there is no waiting about for cabinet meetings to decide whether 
it shall be done or left undone; no waiting to see what view the 
Press will take of the doing of it, or which way the cat will jump. 
The Minister, the Administrator, and the Chiefs of the Sections 
concerned in the matter, take counsel together, and decide in 
each case what must be done, when it shall be done, and how. 
And these men are, it must be noted, the only men who know all 
the facts bearing on the case, and who are therefore able to decide 
wisely and well. Then the Section Chiefs see to the doing of it ; 
the Administrator sees that it is done; and the Minister is 
responsible to the Cabinet for its having been done. 

The great advantage of this arrangement is that it enables 
work to be done not only promptly but secretly, a matter of real 
importance in such days as these. Had all the world known what 
the Service was doing, instead of only one Minister and two or 
three officials, never would it have scored the successes it has 
scored, to the benefit of France. On the contrary, some of its 
best laid plans would almost inevitably have failed, and its most 
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brilliant strokes of business would have come to naught. It is 
very doubtful, indeed, whether the Service would have been able 
to do its work at all, had it, in its early days, been forced to take 
the world into its confidence, and explain the whys and wherefores 
of its measures. 

The Service had from the first a terribly difficult task, it must 
be remembered ; it had to devise means of obtaining a plentiful 
supply of bread while preventing any rise in its price. And 
within a week of War being declared, the chance of a scarcity had 
made itself felt in the markets : they who had wheat were begin- 
ning to hoard it; speculators were in the field, and prices were 
going up by leaps and bounds. Moreover, owing, for one thing, to 
the loss of the invaded provinces, and for another, to the harvest 
of 1914 being none too plentiful, there was an actual shortage 
of wheat. There was not enough of it in the country to go round, 
if everyone were to have as much bread as he could eat. Wheat 
would have to be imported ; and they who in normal times would 
have imported it, could not do so. For business was practically 
at a standstill : 6,000,000 men were being mobilised, business men 
some of them, men accustomed to doing for the nation its buying 
and selling ; and to make matters worse, the postal and telegraphic 
services were interrupted, and transport by rail was reserved for 
things military. 

There were firms, it is true, that would have undertaken to 
do the importing, but only upon terms high enough to cover the 
risks entailed by violent fluctuations in the rate of exchange, the 
cost of insurance, the difficulties connected with chartering and 
demurrage ; and that. meant, of course, very high terms. Besides 
there was a strong feeling that, during the War, the wheat supply 
was for France too vital a matter to be left to private enterprise, 
hampered as it would be by War conditions. Evidently the 
Service could have no certainty with regard to the quantities 
of wheat bought, or the dates when it would reach France, if the 
buying and importing were done by private persons. Too much 
might arrive at one time, too little at another, amd the result 
would be disorder and congestion at the ports. Manifestly, if 
the work were to be done well, it would have to be done by the 
State, through the Service. This the Service speedily realised, 
and therefore set to work to do it with all possible speed, not 
waiting even to legalise its own position by framing the law that 
confers on it the power to act. It had already been at work some 
months, before the Bill, to which technically it owes its existence, 
was introduced into the Chambre des Députés. 

Realising that prices were bound to rise, were rising already 
indeed, the Service began its operations by buying wheat in 
Canada, the United States. Argentina, Australia, Russia, where- 
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ever it could find it, in fact. It had of vourse Agricultural Depart- 
ment Statistics at hand showing how much wheat there was in 
France and how much in normal times France consumes, some 
9,600,000 tons ; and, before long, it had other statistics showing 
how the amount of this consumption was being affected by the 
mobilisation, the German occupation of the Northern Depart- 
ments, the influx of British and Belgian troops, of native 
and Belgian refugees, and by the active measures taken 
soon after the War began to enforce economy in the use 
of grain. The Minister and the Administrator could there- 
fore calculate roughly, but accurately enough for their purpose, 
how much they would have to provide. But although they 
soon knew the amount, they took good care that no one, 
excepting themselves and the Chief of the Commercial Section, 
should know it. They had already secured a supply large enough 
for many months¥ before the world at large had begun even to 
suspect that they were buying at all. For, instead of buying 
through the usual trade channels, they bought in Australia and 
Russia directly from the State ; while in Canada, the United States 
and Argentina, they soon had their own agents doing their buying 
for them. And as these agents were of the sort that act and do 
not talk, they were able to buy without exciting attention ; and 
a Great Power always gains by thus buying, as prices rise as soon 
as it is known that it is buying. 

These agents are the agents of the Service alone; they are its 
servants, bound to act on its instructions, to serve its interests, 
although free to buy according to their own judgment within 
certain limits of price. And they are men accustomed to dealing 
on @ large scale, to looking far ahead, weighing chances: they 
are experts, in fact, in the whole science of commerce. And as 
they buy money in hand, no one knowing for whom they are 
buying, they buy of course at an advantage. In those early 
critical days, they undoubtedly bought a very large amount of 
wheat at a much lower price than that at which the Service 
could have bought it in any other way. It was stated officially in 
the Chambre des Députés that, by buying its wheat through its 
own agents, and by beginning to buy it before the rest of the world 
had wakened up to the fact that there was going to be any great 
shortage, the Service saved for France, in the course of the first 
year, no less a sum than 8,000,0001. 

While grappling with the wheat supply problem, the Service 
had from the first also to grapple with that of freights ; for it was 
useless to buy wheat unless it could be brought to France; and, 
as the Administrator soon found, the securing of wheat was an 
easy matter compared with the securing of freights. Already at 
that time freights were high. Shipowners could practically make 
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their own terms; and, what was worse, their own conditions, 
while they could give no guarantee with regard to continuity or 
regularity of service. They were not prepared to give guarantees 
of any sort, in fact. Moreover, it was just as important that 
France should have full control of the ships in which her wheat 
was carried, as of the wheat itself; and for her to have it, she 
must practically be the owner of the ships. Evidently if the 
French people were to be really secure of their bread, the Service, 
i.e. the State, must have a mercantile fleet of its own, or at any 
rate such a fleet under its own control. 

M. Clémentel, who had just taken office as Minister of Com- 
merce, was one of the first to foresee the serious nature of the 
shipping problem. Not a day must be lost, he knew, if ships 
were to be secured at a fair price. He therefore at once authorised 
the Service to purchase, or charter for long periods, the ships it 
required. And this it set to work to do withouf the loss of a day. 
It was already in close relations with an old and important 
British firm, through which it had bought a considerable amount 
of its wheat ; and through this same firm it bought, or chartered, 
its ships. And again, as in the case of wheat, it scored heavily by 
the promptitude with which it acted. For, as it was early in the 
field, it soon had its fleet completé, had enough serviceable, sea- 
worthy ships to do its work, and they were under its sole control. 
It could transfer them from port to port, change their destination, 
their route, the dates of their sailing, at a moment’s notice, 
without consulting anyone, an all-important matter in war time. 

Nor is that all. As France, through the Service, was already 
buying merchant ships, while other countries were still weighing 
the pros and cons of buying, she bought them of course at a much 
lower rate than that which these other countries had to pay for 
the ships they bought at a later date. At every turn, indeed, 
the Service, by its alertness, has saved money for France. 
Realising that ships are too precious, in this our day, to lie idle, 
it has from the first endeavoured that no ship in its fleet should 
ever be kept waiting in any port, that its cargo should always 
be ready for it, and that its loading and discharging should be done 
as quickly as possible. It had soon skilful engineers at work, 
erecting pneumatic elevators, and devising labour-saving arrange- 
ments at the ports between which its ships ply. Thanks to the 
hurrying-up-all-round methods it has adopted, in one port, where 
the rate of loading used to be only 250 tons a day, it is now 1500; 
and, in another, a ship of 6000 tons can be all ready to sail within 
48 hours of its arrival. By such devices as these, the carrying 
power of the fleet is very much increased, and great economies 


have thus been effected. It has of course had many obstacles to © 


overcome, many setbacks to cope with, owing to lack of labour, 
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lack of railway trucks, and many things besides; still little by 
little it has overcome them. 

While the Commercial Section of the Service was straining 
every nerve to obtain possession of foreign wheat, the other two 
sections were hard at work taking measures to ensure, that not 
only that wheat, but also the home-grown wheat, all the wheat 
in the country, in fact, should be turned to the best possible 
account for the benefit of the whole nation. M. Thomson, the 
Minister of Commerce, under whom the Service started on its 
career, Was very anxious to interfere as little as possible with the 
farmers, to leave them free to arrange as they chose for the sale 
and the distribution of their crops. Still he had to see to it that 
there was, just as in normal days, a regular flow of wheat from 
the farms to the mills, and of flour from the mills to the bake- 
houses. For that he was responsible to the Cabinet, and through 
it, to the Chambre des Députés. And that he was not able to do 
so long as the farmers were under any temptation to hoard. 
From the temptation to hoard they must, therefore, be delivered ; 
and he determined to deliver them, even though by so doing he 
must, as he knew, set at naught the teaching of many revered 
political economists, and sorely wound the feelings of many 
politicians. He decided that the price of wheat and flour must 
be fixed, without regard to the fluctuations in the market; that 
farmers must, if necessary, be forced to sell their wheat as and 
when required ; and that foreign wheat must be a State monopoly. 
He therefore appealed to the Chambre des Députés to pass a Bill 
conferring on himself, as representing the Service, the power not 
only to buy, import, and re-sell foreign wheat—that he had already 
been doing for some time—but also to requisition home-grown 
wheat for the civil population when required ; the power, too, to 
limit the selling price of wheat and flour; and to raisé the rate 
of the extraction of flour from the previous rate, 70 per cent., to 
74 per cent. Since then it has been raised to 80 per cent. At 
the same time foreign wheat became practically a State monopoly, 
as the long-standing import duty of 7 francs per quintal—12s. 3d. 
& quarter—which had been abolished at the beginning of the 
War, was re-imposed. 

M. Thomson’s law may, in theory, be a bad law, as bad as 
doctrinaires say it is, as bad as bad can be in fact. In practice, 
however, in war-time, it works smoothly and well, it must be 
confessed; and it has certainly served its purpose. Since it 
came into force the hoarding of wheat has ceased; for, as the 
price is fixed, and supplies are assured, there is nothing to be 
gained by hoarding, or even by keeping an unduly large stock, 
especially as it is sure to be requisitioned if required. And had 
it been otherwise, had everyone been free to hoard as much as 
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he chose, although a small section of the nation would undoubt- 
edly have waxed richer, the nation as a whole would have suffered, 
as the price of bread would necessarily have risen again and again, 
and with it wages. And with every rise in wages there would 
have been the chance of labour disputes, of strikes and industrial 
disorganisation. It is a war measure, of course, a measure framed 
for the purpose of tiding over a time of great difficulty and danger, 
and as such it must be judged. The Government had decided 
that the civil population of France must have its daily bread, 
enough of it and to spare, at a fair price ; and without some such 
law as this, that would have been impossible. Had the Service 
not had the power that this law confers upon it, it would prac- 
tically have been at the mercy of the farmers ; and this being the 
case, it would never have succeeded, as it has, in securing a fair 
and even distribution throughout the country of the home-grown 
wheat as well as of the wheat it imports. And on this distri- 
bution the welfare of the whole community depends. 

In war time, as we here in England have learnt by painful 
experience of late, it is even more difficult to distribute supplies 
than it is to obtain them. The French as a nation have un- 
’ doubtedly a genius for organisation. None the less certain 
French brains were sorely taxed when called upon to solve the 
wheat distribution problem. 

The Service, it must be remembered, is responsible for the 
wheat supply of every town, every village, throughout France. 
It is directly responsible for every Department having as much 
wheat as it requires; while it is indirectly responsible for every 
town and village having its due meed of flour. And since the 
War began the railways have been reserved in a great measure 
for the military. The Service had therefore to devise means of 
doing its work so far as possible without the help of railways. 
First of all it had to find out, and did find out, with the help of 
the Agricultural Department and the Local Authorities, exactly 
how much wheat,every Department can produce, and how much it 
consumes. 

I once saw a most fascinating little map that the Service, in 
its early days, had compiled. In it the Departments that produce 
as much wheat as they consume are painted in green ; those that 
produce more than they consume, are painted in yellow; those 
that produce less, in brown ; and at the side is printed the amount 
of the surplus or deficit. A glance at this map is enough to show 
to which Departments wheat must be sent, from which it must 
be taken away, and how much must be sent or taken away. 
With the information this map gives,’the Service could frame 
its distribution scheme, and very skilfully it framed it. 

All France is now divided into wheat zones, and each zone 
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wheat it may require. This centre is either some conveniently 
placed Department, that has a surplus, or one of the ports at 
which the Service lands its foreign wheat. Which it is depends 
on which has the better and cheaper means of communication 
by river, canal, or road, with the zone. The Service has six wheat 
supply ports, four on the Western coast, two on the Southern; 
and in these it disembarks its wheat and forwards it where it is 
required. At each of them it has its own official agent to watch 
over the disembarking, take charge of the wheat and arrange 
the distribution. This official has under his control a number 
of coasting steamers and river barges; and in them he sends the 
wheat to the Departments where there is a shortage, direct if 
possible, if not to the nearest possible point. From there it is 
taken to its destination in motor lorries as a rule. When once 
it is there, the Service is no longer responsible for it: it passes 
under the control of the Local Authorities of the Department to 
which it is sent. The Local Authorities in each department are 
the wheat distributing agents of the State, just as the Service 
is its wheat buying and importing agent. Still the Local Authori- 
ties and the Service act together, the former under the surveillance 
of the latter; for the latter represents the State in all that 
concerns wheat, and the Authorifies are dependent on it for their 
supplies. 

-When there is a shortage of wheat in a Department, the 
Préfet informs the Chief of the Administrative Section of the 
Service, and a fixed monthly supply is allotted to him. This is 
sent from the wheat centre of the zone to which his Department 
belongs, either one of the supply ports, or some farmer in one of 
the Departments with a surplus. Wherever there is a surplus, 
the farmers must sell their wheat, if called upon to do so, as 
otherwise the Service requisitions it. It is sent not to the Préfet, 
but to the millers who have entered into an arrangement with 
him to turn it into flour. They must pay for it in advance, and 
in cash, the price, which is fixed by the Service, being equivalent 
to 60s. a quarter,’ if bought from the Service at a supply port, or 
57s. 6d., if bought from a farmer. The difference in price is 
seeming, not real ; the Service receives the extra 2s. 6d. a quarter 
because it delivers its foreign wheat carriage-paid at the mills, 
whereas the millers have to pay the carriage of the wheat they 
buy from the farmers. 

Until last March, 33 francs a quintal, or 57s. 6d. a quarter, 
was all the farmers received for their wheat, and they must sell 
it at that. Then, as this arrangement was telling on them 
severely, owing to the scarcity of labour, and the great increase 
? Vide note, page 1028. 
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in the cost of agricultural implements, artificial manure, ete,, 
the Government agreed to give them a War bonus of 3 franes 
for every quintal of wheat they harvest ; that is 5s. 3d. for every 
quarter; and, in order to encourage them to cultivate as much 
wheat as possible, they undertook to give them also a bonus of 
3 frances for every fresh hectare of land they bring under wheat 
cultivation. Thus they are now subsidising the growing of wheat 
in France. They have practically no alternative, indeed, for the 
price of foreign wheat has risen so enormously of late, the cost 
‘of transport, too, that every grain grown at home, even though 
the growing of it be subsidised, is an economy. They did not 
begin to subsidise it, however, until the War had already lasted 
31 months, it must be noted; and it was through no fault of 
theirs that they had to begin then. Almost everywhere the 
harvest was deficient last year; and not everywhere had pre- 
cautions against a deficiency been taken. Had every Government 
looked ahead, as the French Government did, and set to work 
to fill its granaries when the War began, taking steps the while 
to prevent waste, never would prices have risen to the height they 
have. The expense of the bonuses falls directly on the State; 
the millers still pay 57s. 6d. a quarter for their wheat. 

While the price the miller pays for the wheat he buys is fixed 
by the Service, the price at which he sells his flour is fixed by the 
Préfet of the Department ‘in which he lives, and varies according 
to local circumstances. Still, it never varies by more than a few 
centimes, as it is calculated, in all Departments alike, on the 
yielding of the wheat being 80 per cent. of flour, 18 per cent. of 
bran, and 2 per cent. of waste. Practically everywhere in France 
100 kilos of flour have cost 42} francs—roughly 43s. 6d. a sack— 
ever since the Service took charge of the wheat supply. A Préfet 
cannot force the millers to accept this price; they are free to 
refuse it if they choose; but if they do, the Service can bring 
pressure to bear on them, as it has in reserve a supply of flour of 
its own, and it at once sends as much as is required into any 
district where the millers or the farmers have shown signs of 
holding off the market. 

The price at which the bakers sell their bread is fixed by the 
Maire of the Arrondissement where they sell it, in consultation 
with the Service. This, too, varies according to local circum- 
stances, labour conditions, etc., but never by more than a few 
centimes the loaf. Nowhere in France, since the War began, 
has a quartern loaf cost so much as 9d. or so little as 7d., while 
in Paris it has always cost 8d. 

Almost from the first this organisation has worked without 
a hitch; week after week shiploads of wheat have been landed 
jn France and distributed throughout the country. Each Depart- 
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ment has received its allotted monthly supply as-regularly as 
clockwork, and the rest has been stored up in State granaries. 
Within three months the Service had already a large supply in 
hand ; and since then it has never been reduced to want, in spite 
of all the efforts of German submarines. That is certainly a 
remarkable achievement, one on which not only the Service, but 
all France, must congratulate itself ; and what renders it the more 
remarkable is that it is an achievement which has entailed 
comparatively little expense. 

The Service has, and always has had, extraordinary difficulties 
to contend against : it has to buy wheat in markets where prices 
fluctuate every day and rise most days; and it has to sell at a 
price fixed without any regard to these fluctuations. None the 
less, thanks to the promptitude with which it began to buy, its 
alertness in seizing every chance of buying cheaply, thanks, too, 
it must be admitted, to the good luck it has had in its ventures, 
the Service was, during the first two years of the War, a self- 
supporting concern. During these two years the whole nation 
was provided with its daily bread at the same price as before 
the War, i.e. 8d. a quartern loaf, without France being one sou 
the poorer for it. The Service, it must not be forgotten, saved 
for France in one year 8,000,0001., by buying much of its wheat 
before the great rise in prices set in. 

Since last October things have not gone so well with the 
Service as before ; it has had much greater difficulties than before 
to contend against, with the result that its work has suffered. 
For one thing the French harvest was poor in 1915, and bad in 
1916. Whereas in 1914-15 the shortage that had to be made 
good was only 1,460,000 tons ; in 1915-16 it was 1,600,000 tons; 
and this year will probably be 2,500,000. Thus the Service has 
needed more ships, and ships are appallingly scarce, likely to 
become scarcer too. Besides, the price of wheat has risen higher 
and higher everywhere of late, and that entails a heavy expendi- 
ture. Moreover it has not quite the free hand that it used to 
have, to do its work in its own swift fashion. For France has 
now thrown in her lot with her Allies even in what concerns her 
wheat supply. And some of them did not realise, so soon as she 
did, the importance of finding a solution for the bread problem, 
and are now paying the penalty. 

Still in spite of it all, so far France has not suffered very much. 
She had in her granaries last March, M. Viollette assured the 
Chambre des Députés, enough wheat to provide her people with 
as much bread as they wished to buy, until the yield of the next 
harvest is brought in. And all this wheat was bought, as he 
stated emphatically, at considerably under the present market 
price. Thus already last March, France was secure of her bread 
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for not far short of a year, even though never another wheat ship 
had reached one of her ports; and since then wheat ships haye 
arrived, and are still arriving. She has to pay a high price for 
her supplies, it is true, so high a price that she is well advised 
in calling upon her people to show their patriotism by seeing that 
not a grain of them is wasted. Still, so far as an outsider can 
judge, there is no chance of their running short. If, therefore, 
she takes to issuing bread tickets in the course of the next few 
months, it will not be because she must, but because she has Allies 
who must ; and she deems it advisable to do as they do. France 
is the only country in which the price of bread has not risen since 
the War began ; and it has not risen, simply because she taok time 
by the forelock, and found a solution for the bread problem almost 
as soon as the War began. 

This solution does not, it must be confessed, find favour in 
the eyes-of everyone, even in France. All the doctrinaires are 
against it; all the folk who cannot understand that things must 
be done in war time that ought not to be done in peace. Then 
the farmers are against it, of course; in their eyes the fixing of 
the price of wheat, flour and bread is an abomination. It would 
be strange indeed were it otherwise ; for some of them might have 
become miniature millionaires before this, had not the Service 
barred the way. Besides, to expect a farmer to rejoice at being 
forced to sell his wheat at 57s. 6d. the quarter and a bonus (and 
until March he had no bonus), when he might have sold it at 70s., 
80s. or 90s. had he had a free hand, is really to expect too much of 
human nature. Still, as a class, the French farmers have adapted 
themselves to their trying circumstances in the most praiseworthy 
fashion, thus proving their sturdy common sense as well as their 
staunch patriotism ; and they are certainly striving with all their 
might and main now, to bring more and more land under wheat 
cultivation. It must not be forgotten however that 36 francs a 
quintal (plus a bonus of 3 francs, making in all 62s. 9d. a quarter) 
is a very fair price for wheat, even in war time, seeing that the 
average price in peace is only 26 francs. 

The millers and bakers are less affected by all this fixing of 
prices than the farmers ; still, they too would no doubt rather that 
the said prices were unfixed than fixed, although the millers admit 
that, if under the present system their profits are less than 
they might have been, so also are their risks ; admit, too, that for 
100 kilos of flour, of which 18 per cent. is bran, 42} francs is a 
good price with wheat at 33 francs the quintal ; and that is all 
they pay for it. 

As for the bakers, they in France are always more or less 
bound by tradition, if not by law; and although they grumble 
freely, they find consolation in the fact that, had there been any 
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great rise in the price of bread, it is not they, but the farmers 
and millers who would have secured the lion’s share of the profits. 

Bakers, millers, farmers and doctrinaires are, after all, but a 
small section of the community. How they regard the fixing 
of the price of wheat, flour and bread is, therefore, of less impor- 
fance than how it is regarded by the community as a whole; and 
that is a point on which there can be nodoubt. The great masses 
in France approve of it thoroughly, wholeheartedly. Were a 
plébiscite to be taken to-morrow, for every one who would vote 
against it, thousands would assuredly vote for it. For them, the 
fixing of the price of bread makes all the difference in life. A 
French working woman, especially if she has children, must be 
secure of her daily bread, if she is to sleep well o’ nights and face 
whatever may come cheerily. And she is secure of it now, has 
been since the early days of the War; and she has never a doubt 
but that Monsieur le Président will see to it that bread shall be 
neither dearer nor scarcer, so long as the War lasts. This 
explains, in a measure at least, why she has forgotten she has 
nerves of late, and meets the trials, privations and sorrows the 
War has brought upon her, so bravely and so patiently. She has 
nothing but good-humoured scorn for. her husband when she 
hears him grumble because wages are higher in England than 
in France. ‘What is the good of high wages,’ she argues, ‘if all 
one’s money must go paying for bread ; and.one is not even sure 
of getting it?’ And so long as she is content, at peace in her 
mind, there is not much chance that her husband will indulge in 
strikes. 

It is not only to the working classes, but also to the lower 
middle classes, that the fact of the price of bread being fixed 
makes all the difference in life. It is a real boon, indeed, to all 
for whom it is a struggle to make both ends meet. The lower 
middle-class poor suffer even more than the other poor when bread 
is dear ; for, whereas to the other poor help is given, no one thinks 
of giving help to them—excepting in France. An English woman, 
the wife of a delicate man, and the mother of many children, 
broke down completely the other day, when she told me she must 
pay ls. for every loaf of bread she bought. 

By securing for all classes plenty of bread at a fair price, 
the French Government gives help very effectually to all classes. 
And the poorer the class, the more it receives. The rich receive 
little help, practically none, as they eat but little bread ; the poor 
receive much, because they have nothing much but bread to eat. 
Thus most is given where most is needed ; and is given in such 
a way that it can neither demoralise those who receive it, nor 
ruffle the susceptibilities of even the most sensitive among them. 
And the burden it entails falls most heavily on those who are 
Vou. LXXXI—No. 483 3 Xx 
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best able to bear it. It would be hard to devise a better method 
of helping fairly, and without pauperising, than this that the 
French Government has devised, as a means of tiding over these 
days, fraught with trouble for so many. ll France has good 
reason to be proud of it ; all England has good reason to wish that 
Mr. Asquith’s Government had, in the days when it was siill 
possible, devised some such measure for her. 

The position England, at the beginning of the War, took up 
with regard to the question of bread was, it is interesting to note, 
diametrically opposed to that taken up by France. The stand- 
point of the English Government was simply laissez faire ; each 
increase in the cost of living was, and still is, met by an increase 
in the rate of wages; and as each increase in wages gives, for the 
time being, greater spending power, the consumption of commo- 
dities, and with it the cost of living, rises unchecked higher and 
higher. Until within the last few weeks there has been no real 
attempt made to husband our supplies, and put a stop to waste. 
The result is, many of those who are earning hugely are spending 
hugely too; they have acquired the spending habit, and spend 
more and more week by week. 

When peace comes, we shall undoubtedly find much greater 
difficulty than the French in adapting ourselves to the state of 
things it will bring. As, thanks to the precautions their Govern- 
ment have taken, their wages have not risen abnormally, there 
will be no abnormal fall in them; and the wage-earners will be 
able to fit their ways to their means as easily, when peace comes, 
as they do now in war time. In England, however, it will be 
otherwise, I am afraid. Fortunately, although late in the day, 
it is not too late for us to begin to take precautions, even now. 
There is still time for true statesmanship to make itself felt by 
guarding against any further rise in our standard of expenditure. 
We shall soon be compelled to curtail our consumption of food, 
and means might be devised of compelling us to curtail our 
spending all round. If our wages must rise, there is no reason, 
surely, why we should not be forced to invest the amount by 
which they rise in War Savings Certificates. 

EpITH SELLERS. 
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MARITIME COMMUNICATIONS AND 


ip | 
: IMPERIAL PROGRESS : 
h 

se THE Dominions Royal Commission has completed its labours and 

e issued the final Report. The terms of reference included not only 

)- an investigation of Dominion resources, but questions of develop- 

d ment, production, and manufacture, the requirements of each part 


] of the Empire in food and raw materials, the effect upon mutual 
trade of legislation in force, and finally the consideration of 


g ‘methods’ by which the trade of each part ‘ with the others and 
d with Our United Kingdom may be improved and extended.’ This 

constituted a formidable programme which required five years for 
r completion ; but as a survey of the Imperial resources as a whole 
f it is quite inadequate. The Crown Colonies, Protectorates, and 
x India were excluded, and India is to be dealt with by another 
2 Commission which has suspended operations during the War. 


We are not yet able to form an idea of the vast possibilities of 
our Imperial inheritance. 
: The Report of Lord D’Abernon’s Commission is, however, a 
rich mine of information of many kinds, and it is unfortunate 
that at this time of national crisis due attention cannot be given 
} either to the pregnant facts disclosed or to the important recom- 
mendations forthcoming. 

The broad conclusions at which the Commission arrived are 
. summed up in the following impressive sentences : 


Golden opportunities for concerted effort are continuously being lost, 

! and in every part of the vast estate fields of richest promise lie fallow. 
The tasks which, if undertaken, would result in vastly increased wealth 
and multiplied man-power remain unattempted. 


If these words imply a scathing indictment of the lack of 
organised effort on the part of the democracies at home and over- 
seas, they point the way—the only way—to the rebuilding of the 
national prosperity after the appalling losses of the War. Ther 
reconstruction, which is occupying many minds, is possible only 
if we can succeed by ‘concerted effort’ in turning to full account 
the ‘vast estate ’ which awaits profitable development. 

The Commission was precluded from dealing with ‘ political 
institutions,’ and the future relations between the self-governing 
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parts of the Empire could not be discussed. That great question 
has for years been the subject of study by many of us who realised 
the loss of national strength in peace and war which must result 
from the absence of shared counsels and the lack of direction in 
matters of vital common interest. The Dominions, with no voice 
in Imperial policy, were caught in the whirlpool of a war for which 
neither they nor we were prepared, and they instantly rallied to 
the flag. In other circumstances they might well have hesitated 
long, or stood aloof. The solidarity of the Empire when con- 
fronted with a tremendous emergency is a striking example of the 
forces of sentiment. According to the Commission : 


One sentiment alone has held the widely scattered parts from disintegra- 
tion, loyalty to the Crown and the Mother Country, accompanied by a 
reassuring sense of security and protection. 


Yet Imperial Unity so based is insecure because politically 
inequitable, and it misses all the advantages which can be derived 
from the central direction of great common affairs. We have 
escaped the disintegration on which the Germans counted; we 
have lost ‘golden opportunities for concerted effort.’ 

All plans of political reconstruction present difficulties, and all 
entail the sacrifice on the part of the Mother Country and the 
Dominions of some cherished powers; but the most vital of all 
after-the-war problems must be solved if the British people are 
to hold their rightful place in the van of the world’s progress. 

Meanwhile, short of constitutional changes, which will call 
for the highest statesmanship available within the Empire, there 
are objects of first-class importance that might be attained when 
peace returns without prejudice to future political developments. 

In this Review for May 1904 I pleaded for an ‘Imperial 
Maritime Council’ of fifteen members representing all parts of 
the Empire, charged with the improvement and extension of the 
maritime communications of the Empire by the encouragement 
of British-owned lines of shipping. The Council was to be pro- 
vided with an income derived from a 1 per cent. ad valorem surtax 
on all imports from foreign countries into Imperial ports, which 
would at this date have provided about 4,600,000]. per annum. It 
would hold sessions at intervals in the great centres of commerce, 
such as Montreal, Cape Town, Sydney, and Bombay. I claimed 
for this scheme that it would encourage inter-British trade, help 
the ‘development of the immense unutilised resources of the 
Empire,’ and ensure ‘continuous scientific study of the inter- 
working of Imperial trade asa whole.’ And, further, I hoped that 

the establishment for the first time of a standing Imperial Council, 
with definite and important duties and a large revenue, would 
smooth ‘the way to further organised co-operation.’ 
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Shared dangers and hardships in a great common cause have 
linked together the troops from all parts of the Empire in mutual 
trust and generous rivalry. In the supreme test of battle they 
have learned each other’s worth, and they will share in memories 
of gallant deeds. On the plane of material progress, shared effort 
visibly contributing to the general welfare should produce similar 
results, and the Maritime Council might lead by natural steps to 
political union in all matters of Imperial concern. 

The Royal Commission, faced at every turn with evidence of 
the ‘disconnected character’ of the ‘ governing and directing 
machinery’ of the Empire, and of ‘the inadequacy of existing 
organisations to deal promptly and efficiently’ with questions of 
first-class importance to national progress, has strongly urged the 
formation of an ‘Imperial Development Board’ composed of 
twelve experts representing the United Kingdom, the Dominions, 
India, and the Crown Colonies and Protectorates. ‘Its functions 
would be confined exclusively to matters affecting the machinery 
of Imperial trade and development’ ; but, as defined, they would 
cover an immense field of activities, of which the communications 
of the Empire, embracing steamship lines, harbour improvement, 
and cables, form only a part. The Board ‘should be purely 
advisory in its initial stage,’ but might in the future ‘ undertake, 
either directly or by means of special committees, the working of 
joint services such as the Pacific Cable.’ 

The scheme is thus far more ambitious than the Maritime 
Council which I advocated, and the inclusion of functions not 
directly related may give rise to difficulties. Moreover, I am 
sceptical of the practical value of advisory bodies unless their 
duties are confined to specific objects, and they report directly to 
authority fully competent to carry out their recommendations. 
The Development Board would have to offer advice to many 
Governments, of which six have absolute independence, in regard 
to most of the measures which would arise. In addition, it would 
be obliged to tender suggestions to innumerable private companies 
and associations. Is it to undertake direct negotiations which . 
would, in many cases, involve protracted correspondence between 
Governments mutually concerned but separated by thousands of 
miles? Will these Governments initiate fresh expert inquiries on 
their own account whenever some powerful local interest believes 
itself to be affected? I fear that I can see only prospects of inter- 
minable delays in action unless and until the Board succeeds in 
establishing such general confidence that its advice will be taken 
without demur. As, however, that advice, if taken, must fre- 
quently imply local expenditure, opposition is certain to be 
forthcoming. The investigations, studies, and statistical duties 
assigned to the Board would provide invaluable information ; but 
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I am doubtful whether too great a diffusion of activities will not 
militate against practical success. On the other hand, an execu- 
tive body, jointly financed and able to spend money upon 
improving Imperial communications, could not only formulate but 
carry out a policy which would indirectly secure the development 
of our neglected Imperial resources and remove the grave disabili- 
ties to which the Commission has forcibly drawn attention. 
Cheap, efficient, certain, and sufficient maritime communications 
lie at the root of successful commerce and industry at home and 
overseas. 
SYDENHAM OF CoMBR. 
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THE WISEST OF THE GREEKS 


{ suPPOSE there are few thoughtful persons who from time to 
time have not been overwhelmed by the consideration of those two 
vast realms of silence, the past and the grave. Certainly, Nature 
herself invites our meditation upon them as we go on in life and 
draw near to its inevitable end. The truth of the Homeric 
comparison between men and leaves grows upon us when we 
begin to fade and realise, ever increasingly, that we too ‘shall 
follow the generations of our fathers and shall never see light.’ 
The generations of our fathers—how many generations since the 
dawn of human history, to say nothing of the countless ages 
which preceded it! And this is ‘their brief epitome.’ One after 
‘another they 
Perish, and no one asks 
Who or what they have been; 
More than he asks what waves 
In the midmost Ocean have swelled, 
Foamed for a moment and gone. 


Yes, gone: and for the most part ‘their memorial has perished 
with them.’ How sad and strange it is—at least that is my 
experience—to wander about the ruins of some ancient city. 
There are the massive stones which once composed palaces and 
temples, mute witnesses to myriads of vanished lives: there are 
the stones, but where are the builders? A whole civilisation, 
different from ours indeed, but unquestionably great from the 
tokens of it which remain, gone like an ‘insubstantial vision.’ 
We must indeed set against this decay, and change, and empti- 
ness the perpetual continuity of existence. Our life—the life of 
you who read these words and of me who write them—is 
assuredly a continuation of prenatal life, and that of pre- 
embryonic life—of the life animating the-long succession of our 
ancestors from the very beginning of the race. Not only is it 
true that 
Young children gather as their own 


The harvest that the dead have sown, 
The dead forgotten and unknown: 
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It is true also that the departed are, in a very real sense, incar- 
nate’ in the children, though they yielded up to grim death 
nerves and skin when they went down into silence. But the 
stillness of those far-off centuries is broken here and there. Over 
the waste of thousands of years great names, good or bad, have 
come down to us: ‘ great deeds done endure.’ Of some of the 
chief benefactors of our race indeed we do not know even the 
names. We ask in vain who invented writing, who discovered 
fire, who first entrusted his frail bark to the sea. But their gifts 
unto men remain, and are the foundation of the civilisation 
whereby we now live. And as the years advance, oblivion recedes. 
For centuries, while man was emerging from racial childhood, 
darkness covered the earth and gross darkness the people. But 
still light has travelled to us from ages very far off, revealing 
creative epochs which may yet be profitably studied: making 
known master spirits who yet ‘rule us from their urns.’ Such 
an epoch we find in the sixth and fifth centuries before the 
Christian era : and such a master spirit was Socrates. 


II 


It is curious, and perhaps not without significance, that the 
three great cities of antiquity which have chiefly shaped our 


literature and our laws, and indeed our whole lives, and whose 
names are household words with us, entered upon the most 


memorable periods of their history at about the same time. 
When the sixth century before Christ was well advanced, Zion 
had again her captivity turned, and Jerusalem enjoyed peace 
within her walls and plenteousness within her palaces. In the 
year 509 B.c. Rome expelled the last of her Kings and entered 
upon the four and a half centuries of republican government, 
which were to conduct her to imperial greatness. In B.c. 510 
Hippias was banished from Athens, which recovered the con- 
stitution framed by Solon. It is of Athens, and of the noblest 
teacher given by her to the world, that I am about to write. 


* On this subject see Weismann's Zssays upon Heredity, authorised trans- 
lation by Messrs. Poulton, Shénland and Shipley. Weismann holds that ‘in 
each ontogeny a part of the specific germ-plasm, contained in the egg, is not 
used up in the construction of the body of the offspring, but is reserved 
unchanged for the formation of the germ-cells of the following generation’ 
(p. 168) : that ‘this substance of the germ cells, the germ-plasm, has remained 
in perpetual continuity from the first origin of life’ (p. 204) : and that, endowed 
‘with a definite chemical and, above all, molecular constitution, it possesses 
a highly complex structure conferring upon it the power of developing into a 
complete organism’ (p. 168). Compare Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, iv. 1220: 

multa modis primordia multis 
Mixta suo celant in corpore saepe parentis, 
Quae patribus patres tradunt ab stirpe profecta. 
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Highly favoured indeed was ‘the great and mighty and wise 
city of Athens.’* In the first place Nature had been very boun- 
tiful to her, though the tract of Attica, in which she was placed, 
was a small and by no means fertile country—perhaps we seldom 
realise how small. Its population probably never exceeded 
500,000, and of these four fifths were slaves. Its greatest length 
was some fifty miles; its breadth some thirty ; mountains of no 
great height, fringed with olive-trees and covered with fragrant 
herbs, served it as a rampart. The atmosphere was pure and 
bright, nay exhilarating. The streams were small but clear. 
Athens was the first port in Greece, resorted to by merchants 
from the Isles of the Aegean, from Asia Minor, from the Euxine, 
from the coasts of the Mediterranean. Balzac* held that men, 
like other animals, are very largely made and moulded by the 
physical characteristics of their habitat; and this great student 
of human nature, as it seems to me, was unquestionably right. 
‘Beauty born of murmuring sound had passed into her face,’ 
writes Wordsworth of the ‘lady of her own’ whom Nature would 
make. The climatic influences of Attica seem to have informed 
the soul of her people, and Athens became the home, the foun- 
tain-head, the representative of the beautiful, in literature, in 
architecture, in statuary, in painting; her highest type of man 
was the «aXoxayabos. Pericles called her ‘the schoolmistress 
of Greece’ and so she was: and not of Greece only—she was an 
ecumenical teacher ; she was the civiliser of Europe; her sound 
is gone out into all lands, and her words into the ends of the 
world. 

And now let us look at the political condition of ‘this happy 
breed of men.’ I suppose the popular conception is that it was 
one of singularly perfect freedom. And so Shelley, in his 
well-known lines : 

Let there be light, said Liberty ; 


And like sunrise from the sea, 
Athens arose. 


The truth is that liberty, as it exists in our modern world, was 
unknown there. In a commonwealth founded on religion, ‘ single 
thought is civil crime and individual freedom mute.’ The citizen 
of Athens, as Fustel de Coulanges puts it,‘ ‘ne croyait pas qu’il 


? Words attributed to Socrates in the Dialogue Zuthyphro. 

* Thus in the Hnvers de l’histoire contemporaine he writes: ‘La loi qui 
régit la nature physique relativement & ]’influence des milieux atmosphériques 
pour les conditions d’existence des étres qui s’y développent régit également 
la nature morale.’ And in the Duchesse de Langeais he asks: ‘Les étres 
humaines prennent-ils, comme les autres, quelque chose aux milieux dans 
lesquels ils se développent, et gardent pendant les siécles les qualités qu’ils 
s’en tirent?’ 

* See especially Book iii. c. 17, of Za Cité Antique, which I have before me 
as I write. 
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peut exister de droit vis-a-vis de la Cité et de ses dieux.’ It is true 
that, as time went on, the religious character of the polity was 
weakened. The sacerdotal aristocracy, calm and dignified, held 
power for some generations, establishing laws and regular govern- 
ment. Then came the aristocracy of riches, the issue of honour- 
able toil of various kinds, which fostered not only industry and 
commerce but intellectual progress also. Its domination was 
more brief, doubtless for the reason given by M. Fustel de Cou- 
langes: ‘Men will bow before a religious superiority, but not 
before a superiority of fortune which, as a rule, excites envy 
rather than respect.’ Men come, in no long time, to look upon 
economic inequality as injustice and address themselves to remove 
it. So it happened in the old Greek republics, the history of most 
of which for several centuries is a series of sanguinary revolu- 
tions, each culminating, as is the wont of revolutions, in the 
establishment of a tyrant, who buys the support of the populace 
by the spoliation of the rich, and establishes his own power on 
the ruin of property. Athens indeed escaped the worst of these 
popular commotions, thanks partly to the greater sagacity innate 
in her people, thanks too to Solon’s wise legislation prescribing 
some occupation for every citizen, thanks also to the wider distri- 
bution of property. But Athens, like the other cities, became 
an egalitarian democracy, all power passing into the hands of the 
numerical majority. The Assembly of the People was the 
sovereign, and its authority was unlimited and supreme. True, 
its action was fenced about by laws. It did not possess what is 
now called ‘the Initiative.’ It could discuss no measures of 
legislation save such as were put before it by the Senate. Any 
citizen with full political rights, who had some immovable pro- 
perty in Attica, who was married, and who had fulfilled all the 
civic obligations, might address it, and it was always swayed by 
persuasive speech. The comic poet represents its members as 
listening, open-mouthed, to the facile and flattering orator: 
Tsocrates says, in one of his Orations, that it was dominated by 
‘delusive eloquence’: and Thucydides accounted its citizens 
‘the prey of demagogues." Three times a month the General 
Assembly was held, and each properly qualified citizen was bound 
to assist at it; there were also other less important civic gather- 
ings where his presence was frequently required. To vote was, 
however, by no means his sole duty. He had in his turn to fill 
a magistracy, to sit in the Senate, to be Archon, if the lot fell 
upon him, or general (etparnyés) if the popular vote designated 
him. The Athenian democracy has been called ‘the political 
expression of isonomy’ : it was the realisation of ‘ government of 
the people, by the people, for the people.’ And here is the 
explanation of the intense patriotism of the Athenians, as Thucy- 
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dides tells us in the funeral oration which he puts into the mouth 
of Pericles. ‘Would you know why our warriors have died 
heroically for their country? Why those who survive are alto- 
gether ready to suffer and devote themselves for it? It is because 
she wills the equality of all people before the law : because she 
opens freely to all the way of honour : because she assures the 
authority of the Magistrate, protects the weak, and admits all 
alike to the shows and festival representations which are the 
education of the soul.’ 

Still I do not understand how anyone who carefully and 
candidly studies the history of Athens can hold that the govern- 
ment was a good one. Green well observes that ‘the law should 
be the expression of general right.’ At Athens legislation was 
too often the expression of general wilfulness : and the same must 
be said of policy. The Corinthians complained of its citizens : 
‘If anyone should say, ina word, that they are formed by nature 
neither to enjoy quiet themselves nor to suffer others to enjoy 
it, he would speak of them rightly.’° This witness is true. 
Turmoil is a main note of their history, and their chosen leaders 
were the demagogues who fomented it. The only real statesman 
by whom they let themselves be governed was Pericles.° Nor 
is the Sausage-Seller in The Knights a very gross caricature of 
the charlatans who readily won their suffrages and steadily 
neglected their interests. The answer given to his question by 
what means he shall become a great man is not altogether wide 
of the mark : 

The very means you have must make you so: 

Low breeding, vulgar birth and impudence: 

These, these must make you what you’re meant to be: 

In a word, no lead or influence is allowed 

To liberal arts or learned education 

But to the brutal, base, and underbred.’ 
Such charlatans were only too numerous and successful. Equality 
is the pretext under which the masses seek to satisfy the feelings 
of envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness provoked by 
superiority. Assuredly that truth is writ large on the history of 
Athenian democracy. 


* Thucydides, i. 70. 
* But in the Gorgias (516) Plato represents Socrates as arguing that Pericles 
was not a good statesman. 
’ Not to inflict compulsory Greek on the readers of The Nineteenth Century 
I avail myself of Frere’s free translation. But it may be well to give the 
original here : 
AA, cité por, Kal mas ed 
dAAavromdans dy dvhp yerhooua ; 
AH. 87 ard ydp ra TodTo Kal ylyver péyas, 
brith movnpds Kat a&yopas ef wal Opacds. 
h Snuaywyla yap ob mpds povoikod 
br’ dorly dvdpds ob3¢ xpyorod Trois tpdérovs, 
GAA’ els duabH Kal BSeAupdy. 
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II 


This was the polity into which Socrates, whom the Delphic 
Oracle was to pronounce the wisest man in Greece, was born in 
the year 469 B.c. Of his merely personal history there is little 
to be said. For a time he worked at statuary, his father’s occu- 
pation. His mother was a midwife. He married a woman 
notorious for her ill-temper. He duly fulfilled his civic obliga- 
tions both of peace and war; indeed he served with distinction 
at Potidaea, Delium, and Amphipolis. He was utterly devoid 
of ambition: Plato makes him say in the Apologia ‘I was too 
honest a man to be a politician and live.’ His most notable act 
in public life was his refusal to concur in the illegal vote con- 
demning to death the generals who won the naval victory at 
Arginusae, concerning which we will hear Xenophon, but.in a 
fragmentary and condensed form. It will be remembered that 
after this battle certain Athenian sailors, the crews of wrecked 
ships, were drowned, for which calamity it was sought to hold 
the commanders of the expedition responsible. We read in the 
Hellenica* ‘ Now there came into the Assembly a man who said 
he had escaped on a meal tub, and affirmed that those who were 
perishing had charged him, in case he should be saved, to carry 
word to the people that the generals had not rescued men who 
had proved themselves most brave in their country’s defence.’ 
This appealed, naturally enough, to popular feeling, and there 
were not wanting enemies of the generals to inflame it. The 
defence was that a great storm was raging; that the generals 
themselves were sailing against the enemy, but gave an order for 
the rescue of the wrecked men to certain able and experienced 
captains, who were prevented from carrying it out by the violence 
of the tempest. The law required that each of the accused should 
be tried singly. And Xenophon puts into the mouth of Eurypto- 
lemus an able but diffuse speech—it is a species of composition in 
which he excelled—urging that this course should be followed. 
‘Judge according to the law,’ the orator pleads, ‘ with due regard 
to religion and for your oaths, and do not put to death, without 
a trial, contrary to the law, those who took seventy ships and 
gained the victory over the Lacedemonians. And what are you 
really afraid of, that you are in such a hurry? Is it that you 
could not put to death, or release, whom you chose, if you tried 
them according to law, and not contrary to law by a single 
balloting? Nay, but it would be much more just to reward these 
conquerors with crowns than to slay them at the instigation of 
evil men.’ But these pleas were in vain. The fierce democracy 

thirsted for blood, and demanded that the question should at once 
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be put to the ballot. Some of the Presidents refused to follow 
an illegal course. The cry arose that the people should be let 
¢ § todoas they liked, and the suggestion was made that those who 
l hindered them should be condemned by the same balloting as the 
generals. ‘Then,’ continues Xenophon, ‘the Presidents were 
frightened, and it was agreed to put the question to the ballot 
by all of them, with the exception of Socrates, the son of Sophro- 
niscus, who said he would act only in accordance with law. So 
they condemned the generals who had fought the battle: and 
the six of them who were present were put to death.’ 

This is a characteristic performance of the Athenian 
democracy. The action of Socrates, the just man steadfast in 
his resolve, braving the ‘ardor civium prava jubentium,’ is 
characteristic too.’ It was precisely in the same spirit that he 
confronted popular passion, on a more memorable occasion, seven 
years later. But I must not anticipate. Let us go on to consider 
what it was in his life which led up to that supreme event. 


IV 


The name of Socrates is one of the greatest in the world’s 
intellectual history. He was not the author of a system, or the 
founder of a school, and he has left us no written word. But j 
we owe to him the mould—if I may so express myself—in which 
the speculative thought of the Western world was to be cast. 
Nay, we may rightly claim for him too, in virtue of his method, 
that he was the founder of modern physical science. Concern- 
ing the earlier philosophers of Greece we know next to nothing. 
The conception of the universe as cosmos—a great conception— 
is said to be due to Pythagoras. Of Anaximander, Empedocles, 
Democritus, Anaxagoras, can much more be affirmed than that 
they were speculative physicists? Socrates had ever before him 
that divine *® monition of the Delphic Oracle ‘Know Thyself,’ 
yvaOt ceavrov. The Oracle had pronounced him the wisest man 
in Greece. But, as is explained at length in the Apologia, his 
wisdom lay in realising his ignorance, in apprehending what were 
the limits of human knowledge—a question which others did not 
investigate, thus mistaking false opinion“ for wisdom. This was 
the work to which he addressed himself, like Kant two thousand 
years afterwards. Distinguishing between the knowable and the 
unknowable, recognising that there are things beyond the reaches 
of man’s senses and reasons, analysing the processes of thought, 


* He displayed the same moral courage by refusing to obey the order of 
the Thirty Tyrants for the apprehension of Leon the Salaminian. 
*° As Horace well puts it: ‘E caelo descendit -yv@@ ceavréy,’ 
as copia kcopos, 
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examining the secret recesses of the human mind, he laid the 
true foundations of philosophy, while insisting on the certainty 
and sovereignty of the moral law, and the essential principles of 
justice, of duty, of right living. It is of course to two of his 
disciples that we owe our acquaintance with his teaching— 
Xenophon and Plato. Let us consider how we are to estimate 
their testimony. 

Each is unquestionably a witness of the highest credibility, 
Xenophon was a man of unblemished character, of sound judg- 
ment, of cultivated intellect, of deeply religious mind. All this 
is evident on every page of his numerous writings, each of which 
has also a charm of its own. His moral and spiritual excellence 
is indeed sufficiently vouched for by the fact that he was Socrates’ 
‘own familiar friend in whom he trusted.’ It is not too much 
to say that he was a model of what Socrates would have a citizen 
of Athens to be, and that, probably, is the reason why he was 
banished from the city by an unjust sentence.’* That he 
possessed no speculative faculty is perfectly clear ; and this very 
limitation specially qualified him for the work which he under- 
took on behalf of his Master. Plato, on the other hand, though 
not inferior to Xenophon in devotion to, in admiration of, 
Socrates, was of an utterly different intellectual type. He was 
a born idealist—the world has seen few such: Quinctilian 
describes him as ‘inspired by the spirit of the Delphic Oracle.’ 
The very sense of harmony which was so strong in him required 
him to believe in a spiritual universe, and that belief, now more 
confidently, now more hesitatingly expressed, pervades his 
Dialogues. Of Socrates it must be said 


his plausive words 
He scattered not in ears, but grafted them 
To grow there and to bear. 


Of course the fruit varied according to the soil that bore it.” 
With Xenophon the result was the Memorabilia, with Plato the 
Dialogues. Tothose Dialogues he very properly gave his Master’s 
name, but assuredly he never meant them to be accepted as a 
record of the very utterances of Socrates, although they follow 
the Socratic method and embody much Socratic thought. Xeno- 


* Never to return, although the sentence was subsequently reversed. After 
he came back from the Expedition of Cyrus he resided until s.c. 371 at Scillus, 
near Olympia, where a house and estate had been presented to him by the 
Lacedemonians. Then, being dispossessed by the Eleans, after the battle of 
Leuctra, he retired to Corinth, and died there, probably in B.c. 355. 

** It must also be remembered that Socrates adapted his teaching to his 
hearers. This has been well put. by Kihner in his edition of the Memorabilia 
(p. 464), ‘Nam, si quis alius, Socrates variis hominum ingeniis orationem 
suam docendique rationem accommodare poterat. Aliter cum Xenophonte, 
aliter cum Platone disputasse putandus est.’ 
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phon, on the other hand, wrote not as a philosopher but as a 
biographer, and a biographer for a sacred purpose demanding all 
possible accuracy. Nor can I doubt that the obligation was ever 
before him. 


Vv 


The book which we designate Memorabilia—no one knows 
who gave it that title, but it has been so called time out of mind 
—was termed by Xenophon himself ’Azoyuynpovetpata, of 
which the best English rendering is Memoirs. He was with 
Cyrus in Asia Minor, when Socrates was put to death by the 
Athenians in 899 B.c. On his return to Mysia he addressed 
himself to a refutation of the criminal charges made against his 
Master. His memory supplied him with many materials for this 
work. It is extremely probable that he also used Memoranda,”** 
written by him, from time to time, and he tells us that he availed 
himself of the recollections of his friends. The indictment on 
which Socrates was tried and condemned was that he did not 
recognise the Gods of the City and brought in new deities («awa 
Sayyovea) and that he corrupted the youth. Xenophon applies 
himself first to repel these charges, and then to exhibit, in detail, 
what the life and conversation of Socrates really were. 

How then, asks Xenophon, can it be said that Socrates did 
not recognise the Gods of the City, when he was constantly seen 
offering sacrifice to them, both in his own home and at the public 
altars? When, as was well known, he resorted to divination 
to learn their will? As for the charge of introducing new deities, 
doubtless it rested on what he asserted regarding the promptings 
given to him by his Samowov."* But why should such 





* See Kiihner’s Prolegomena, p. 17. It seems to me perfectly clear that 
he must have been in the habit of keeping such Memoranda: something in 
the nature of a Diary, perhaps. How could he possibly lave written the 
Anabasis without aid of this kind? 

** The Samdmov of Socrates—I do not use the word demon which is open 
to obvious objection, or the word genius which is also open to objection, less 
obvious but sufficient—has been much discussed in both ancient and modern 
times with very little result. Aamévov, it may be observed, is not, as is 
often supposed, the diminutive of Safuwy but the neuter of the adjective 
Saydvios, divine. The account of it attributed to Socrates himself in the 
Apologia is ‘an oracle or sign which comes to me, a kind of voice: it first 
began to come to me when I was a child: it never commanded me to do any- 
thing, but sometimes forbids me to do what I am going to do.’ On this subject 
I venture to offer one remark. It is certain that in man, I do not mean all 
men, and in some of the lower animals too, and even more, there exists a 
power, not habitually exercised—call it prevision, presentiment, second sight, 
or what you will—which transcends sense and reflection and is far more trust- 
worthy. May not the 8aévov of Socrates have been some such power in @ 
superlative degree? I should mention that Xenophon, differing from Plato, 
ascribes to Socrates’ 8aiuéviov a propulsive as well as a retardive force— 
mpoonualvey & re Séo1 nad & wh Béon woety, Riddell in his very learned edition 
of the Apologia (p. 114) attempts to reconcile the two authorities, with—as it 
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promptings be open to exception any more than auguries or, 


omens by which the Gods are wont to communicate with men? 
He introduced no new Gods. He was guilty of no impiety. He 
was constantly in public, whether in the street, the gymnasia, or 
the market place; and never did anyone see him do or hear him 
say anything irreverent or profane. His talk, to which all who 
pleased might listen, was of what concerned human actions 
(rept trav avOpwreiwv), what was seemly, what unseemly, what 
was just, what unjust, what was wisdom, what folly, what was 
fortitude, what cowardice, what was a polity, what a statesman, 
what was the civil government, what a ruler of men. Far 
from corrupting the youth, he formed them by his discourses to 
wisdom and virtue, of which he was a pattern ; for he governed 
his passions with absolute sway ; he disciplined his body to with- 
stand cold and heat, and to endure every kind of labour ; he lived 
with extreme frugality’* on his small possessions, and would 
on no account take money’ from those who listened to his 
teaching. How then could this man have been guilty of the 
charges brought against him? Nay, being what he was, did 
he not deserve great honour from the City? 

This is, in substance, Xenophon’s vindication of his Master, 
Let us go on to consider the Socratic teaching as exhibited by 
the same authority. First, then, as to religion. | What did 
Socrates hold, what did he inculcate? I take this first because 
I think, with Carlyle, that ‘a man’s religion is the chief fact 
with regard to him’; and that ‘the thing which a man does 
practically believe—often without asserting it, even to himself, 
much less to others—the thing a man does practically lay to 
heart and know for certain concerning his vital relations to this 
mysterious Universe, and his duty and destiny there, . . . that 
is his religion.’** Now to Socrates it appeared absolutely certain 
that there must be some kind of superhuman activity in the 
Universe. In a most impressive dialogue he urges upon Aristo- 
demus the argument ‘Can you suppose that you have obtained 
for yourself, by a wonderful piece of good fortune, intelligence 


seems to me—the usual ill success of harmonists- And I cannot but regard as 
most unfortunate his observation that the 8aévoy was Socrates’ ‘ substitute 
for pavruy. It is quite certain that Socrates practised and highly esteemed 
divination, as Xenophon tells us in several passages of the Memorabilia. 

** “So frugal was he,’ says Xenophon, ‘that I do not know whether anyone 
could earn so little by manual] labour, as not to procure sufficient to have 
satisfied him.’—Memorabilia, i. 6. 

™ ‘He thought,’ Xenophon tells us, ‘that he who received money from 
anyone set a master over himself and submitted to a slavery as disgraceful as 
any that could be.’—Jbid. i. 6. 

%* Lectures on Heroes, t. Carlyle adds, ‘or, it may be, his mere scepticism 
and no-religion : the manner it is in which he feels himself to be spiritually 
yelated to the Unseen World or No-World.’ 
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which exists nowhere else, and that this countless collection of 
yast bodies is maintained and ordered without the agency of 


' peason?’**® Socrates did not of course conclude from the phe- 


nomena of the Universe to the doctrine that its existence, and 


’ jts continuance in existence, are due to a Self-existent Being, 


infinite, eternal, all-powerful, all-wise, and all-good. Of this 
Theism he knew nothing. But he does contend that spiritual 
Intelligences—‘ the Gods ’"—exist and are interested in the world. 
He finds in the phenomena of animal life tokens of purpose, wise 
and beneficent.*® He finds such tokens, in far greater degree, 
in the life of men who, ‘in comparison with other animals, live 
like Gods, naturally excelling them both in body and mind.’ 
‘What more,’ he asks Aristodemus, ‘ must the Gods do before 
you will believe that they take thought for you?’ His doctrine 
of finality is not that expounded by Dr. Pangloss : ‘ Observe that 
noses have been made to wear spectacles, and so we have spec- 
tacles. Legs have been manifestly framed to be clad in stockings, 
wherefore we have stockings. Stones have been formed to be hewn 
and made into chdéteaux, and so Monseigneur has a very fine 
chiteau. And pigs having been made to be eaten, we eat pork 
all the year round.’ His is the doctrine which Voltaire thought 
one must be mad (forcené) to deny : ‘ When effects are invariably 
the same in every place and at every period, when these uniform 
effects are independent of the beings to which they belong, then 
there is visibly a final cause.’** Do not Darwin’s books teem 
with evidence of plan, adaptation, that is, purpose, in nature? 
And does not purpose, according to Kant’s masterly analysis, 
imply an intelligent will, in possession of principles or rules of 
conduct and directed to a specific end? 

Once more. Aristodemus objects that he sees no reason for 
supposing that the Gods, even if they exist and rule the universe, 
take special thought for him personally. Socrates replies : ‘ But 
when, on being consulted by divination, they give admonitions 
to the Athenians, do you not think that they admonish you 
also? Or when, by sending portents, they give warnings to the 
Greeks, or it may be to all men, do they except you? Do you 
suppose, too, that the Gods would have implanted a persuasion 
in men that they are able to do them good or evil unless they 
were really able, and that men, if they had been thus perpetually 
deluded, would never have found it out? Do you not see that 

** Memorabilia, i. 4. This Aristodemus, surnamed the Little, is introduced 
in Plato’s Symposium. 

°° Foue ravra coped Tivos Snusovpyod Kal pidofdov texviuara. 

7! ‘The whole of this article ‘Causes Finales’ in the Dictionnaire Philoso- 
phique, from which I am quoting, is well worth reading. It is a model of 


lucidity and masculine common-sense. To say that it is also excessively amusing 
is merely to say that it is Voltaire’s. 
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the oldest and wisest of human communities, both cities and 
nations, are the most religious, and that the sagest stages of 
human life are the most devout to them?’ He ends with this 


exhortation : ‘By doing service to men you discover those who — 


are willing to do service to you, and by gratifying men, those 
who are willing to gratify you, and by asking counsel of men, 
those who are wise; you should, in like manner, make trial, by 
serving the Gods, whether they will advise you concerning 
matters hidden from man; you will then find that the Divinity 
is of such power, and of such a nature” as to see all things and 
hear all things at once, to be present everywhere, and to care 
for all.’ 

Such then was the faith of Socrates : and such were the argu- 
ments by which he supported it. He believed in a Divine Power 
manifesting itself in the universe, making for righteousness, and 
having relations with men, and he strove with all his might to 
approve himself to that Power: he called it the Gods.** This 
conviction was to him an anchor of the soul, sure and stedfast, 
without which existence would have had nothing stable. Plato 
somewhere attributes to him the saying, which doubtless 
expresses his deep conviction : ‘If the Gods do not prefer the 
just man to the unjust, it is better to die than to live.’ It must 
be remembered that his was the age of the Sophists, ‘ mercenary 
adventurers’ Plato calls them, who corrupted the young men 
of Greece with their doctrine of hedonism, and inculcated a 
corroding scepticism destructive of all supersensuous ideas.”* His 
life was passed in maintaining against these false prophets those 
great fundamental principles of religion** and of the conduct 


2? rocovrov Kad Towiroy, 

* He sometimes speaks of 4 éeds, using, as Greek writers frequently do, 
the singular for the plural, but this must not lead us to attribute to him any 
kind of Monotheism : 6 @eés is equivalent, in the philosophical literature of 
the Greeks, to rd @eiov, a vague sort of Divine Entity : and must not be trans- 
lated Gop, a word denoting for us a whole circle of Monotheistic ideas of 
which they had no knowledge. Numerous passages recognising a Supreme 
Deity may be quoted from Pindar and the Tragedians, but there is no Mono- 
theism in them any more than in the famous lines of Xenophanes : 


Els Oeds % re Ocoior wal dvOpdmoror péyioros 
Otre Séuas Ovnroiow dpuoios ovde vdnua. 


The religion of the Greeks showed indeed a tendency to develop into Mono- 
theism but, from causes that cannot be entered upon here, the tendency was 
checked; which is a pity, for Hellenic Monotheism would have had a 
character of its own, largely impersonal and differing in other respects from 
Semitic. 

7 But perhaps I am thinking of a passage in the Memorabilia, i. 3, 3. 

*® Riddell well observes that the Sophists accepted a ‘mass of error and 
conventionality as the material of their system,’ p. 99. 

*° There can be no question that Plato expresses his belief when in the 
Republic (iv. 427) he makes him speak of ‘the erection of temples and the 
appointment of sacrifices and other ceremonies in honour of the Gods and 
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of life, which he judged to be the essential bonds of human 
society. He made indeed no attempt to formulate a system of 
credenda about ultimate realities. ‘If this is not true,’ he would 
say, ‘something of the kind is.’ He was content to honour the 
Gods of his country with all the rites which piety prescribed : 
offering to them sacrifice—ever accounted, from the first till now, 
the supreme act of worship; praying to them—as Xenophon 
relates—‘ simply that they would give him good things, as believ- 
ing that they know best what things are good’; conforming 
himself to anything which appeared to him to be intimated by 
them,’” because ‘he undervalued everything human in com- 
parison with their counsel.’ ** The legends of their quarrels and 
amours he held to be inventions of the poets derogatory to them, 
and hurtful to morals **—mere superstition (Aberglaube), which 
should not militate against a rational belief (Glaube).*° But with 
the Gods he associated the idea of law and its ‘pure eyes and 
perfect witness,’ an association so well expressed by Euripides : 


It is by law we have our faith in Gods, 
And live with certain rules of right and wrong.” 


In an extremely interesting Chapter of the Memorabilia he 
expresses himself with great vigour on the subject of justice, 
which he pronounces to consist in conformity with law. He 
insists that it is better for a man to die abiding by the laws of 
the State than to save his life by transgressing them—the 
doctrine on which he himself acted. But he goes on to point 
out that there are unwritten laws,** made by the Gods them- 
selves, and possessing a paramount claim upon men. He 
intimates that those who transgress them incur punishment. 


demigods and heroes, and likewise the mode of burning the dead, and all the 
observances which we must adopt in order to propitiate the inhabitants of 
the other world,’ as ‘the most important, the noblest and the highest acts of 
legislation.’ 

* That is, by oracles, omens, dreams or otherwise. Xenophon in the 
Amabasis (iii. 1) relates that when invited to join the expedition of Cyrus he 
consulted Socrates, who advised him to go to Delphi and inquire of the God, 
which he did. 

28 Memorabilia, i. 3. 

7° So Plato testifies, no doubt correctly, in Book ii. of the Republic. In 
the Zuthyphro Socrates says ‘I cannot away with these stories about the Gods’ ; 
and that he suggests is the reason why he is charged with impiety. I do not 
remember that Xenophon says anything on this subject. 

*° The German words seem preferable. Plato makes him assert, in the 
Apologia, ‘I do believe in the Gods, and that in a sense higher than that in 
which any of my accusers believe in them.’ 

" T avail myself of Bishop Westcott’s translation of the well-known lines : 

. of Geol cOévover: xg Kelvwv Kparav 
vopos’ voup yap Tovs Seods Fyyobpeba, 
kal (Guyer, USixna Kad Blea’ dpiopévar. 
2 The &yparra naopaay Gedy véusa of Antigone, 
aY¥2 
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But how and where? He does not say. Perhaps he regarded 
that as beyond the limits of our knowledge and held that ‘a 
certain fearful looking for of judgment,’ in virtue of which every 
wrongdoer is a self-tormentor, was deemed by the Gods a sufficient 
indication of the divine purpose. In this world the punishment 
does not invariably come.** And concerning a state after death 
we find no word in the Memorabilia. In Plato’s mind the idea 
of immortality was deeply rooted, although variously expounded 
in different Dialogues; and with it he associates that belief in 
ultimate retribution which is one of the deepest and _ holiest 
instincts of human nature. How far is there warrant for attri- 
buting this teaching to Socrates? Not very far, I think. I much 
question whether the life of the world to come was ever more 
for him than a great Perhaps. Jowett points out**: ‘In 
the Cyropaedia (viii. 7, 19, fol.) Xenophon puts language into 
the mouth of the dying Cyrus which recalls the Phaedo, and may 
have been derived from the teaching of the Master.’ But what- 
ever is doubtful, the deep conviction which ruled his life and 
was sealed by his death, and underlies all his teaching, clearly is, 
that ‘because right is right, to follow right were wisdom in the 
scorn of consequence.’ It was reserved for the noblest school of 
ancient philosophy to develop that conviction. But Zeno and 
the sages of the Porch undoubtedly derived their inspiration 
from him. 

In this spirit Socrates pursued his mission for well-nigh half ‘ 
a century, freely imparting his wisdom to any citizens who had 
ears to hear, and doubtless to many who had not. The abstract 
inquiries, subtle and shallow, in which the Sophists delighted, 
had no attraction for him. He discoursed, in plain and homely 
speech,** of the things which come home to men’s business and 
bosoms, borrowing freely illustrations from common life, but 
citing, from time to time, the poets, whom he held to be the 
inspired teachers of Greece.** His lessons on many subjects, 
such, for example, as the value of friendship and the choice of 
friends, self-knowledge and physical training, are as charming 
and persuasive now as they were two thousand years ago; and 

** Xenophon did not like to think so. In the Hellenica (iv. 4) he expresses 
the opinion that ‘the Gods do not disregard those who conduct themselves 
impiously or are guilty of unjust actions’; and maintains that ‘ many proofs 
of this might be produced from the history both of Greeks and Barbarians.’ 

** The Dialogues of Plato, vol. ii. p. 191. 

** In relating (Memorabilia, ii. 1) the delightful fable of Prodicus the 
Sophist concerning the Choice of Hercules, he expressly lays aside ‘the 
magnificent language’ with which the author adorned it. 

**“ Not by wisdom do poets write poetry, but by a sort of genius and 


inspiration: they are like diviners or soothsayers, who also say many fine 
things but do not understand the meaning of them’ (Apologia). 
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I have often thought that his dialogue*’ with Glaucon might 
with much advantage be read, marked, learnt, and inwardly 
digested by young men among us aspiring to Parliamentary 
honours. Glaucon, the brother of Plato, though not yet twenty 
years of age, Xenophon tells us, was desirous to have a share 
in the government of the State. Socrates, out of friendship for 
Plato, tries to tone down these aspirations, and succeeds. I 
suppose the method of Socratic dialectic ‘to interrogate and 
examine and cross-examine,’ as he expresses it,** is too well 
known to need description here. It has been called forcibly, if 
somewhat inelegantly, ‘turning a man inside out.’** He begins 
with a compliment to Glaucon, which greatly pleases the youth ; 
and then by a series of questions, most urbanely put, brings him 
to confess utter ignorance of what statecraft is. ‘Take care, 
Glaucon,’ he concludes, ‘lest while you are eager to acquire 
glory you meet with the reverse of it. Do you not see how dan- 
gerous it is for a person to speak of, or undertake, what he does 
not understand? If you desire esteem and reputation in your 
country, endeavour to guin a knowledge of the great matters in 
which you want to occupy yourself, and then I should not wonder 
if you easily succeed.’ 


VI 


There are two chapters in the Memorabilia which throw a 
curious light upon the relations of the sexes in ancient Greece : 
an important subject, for the ethos of society—what Burke calls 
‘the moral basis’—is determined by the position of woman. 
One of them “° relates a conversation between Socrates and his 
son Lamprocles, who has suffered many things from the famous 
Xantippe, and swears he will no longer put up with such a 
mother. Socrates reasons with him on the duty of gratitude to 
parents, recalling the benefits which children receive from them, 
‘their being brought from non-existence to see so many beautiful 
things, and to share so many blessings, which the Gods grant to 
men.’ ‘And don’t suppose,’ he continues, ‘that men beget 
children to gratify their passions : there are plenty of other ways 


§* Memorabilia, iii. 6. Compare the doubtful Platonic dialogue The First 
Alcibiades, 

** He sometimes described it, with a playful reference to his mother’s 
calling, as ‘a kind of mental midwifery.’ 

°° The phrase was used on one occasion by the first Lord Westbury, when 
at the Bar, as Sir Richard Bethell. He was about to cross-examine a scientific 
witness—I forget who—and observed to his junior ‘Now I’m going to turn 
that old gentleman inside out.’ But the scientific witness knew the subject, 
which Sir Richard did not, and when the cross-examination was over the baffled 
advocate confessed ‘ That old gentleman has turned me inside out.’ 

ee 
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of doing that: no: we consider from what sort of women the 
finest offspring may be born to us: and uniting with them we 
procreate children.’ Then he goes on, ‘ Think of the pains of par. 
turition, the tediousness of nursing, the responsibility and expense 
of education.’ The youth does not gainsay all this, but sticks to 
his text that the bad temper of Xantippe is unendurable. Socrates 
replies that after all Xantippe means well, and further he points 
to the law which visits with fine and deprivation of civil rights 
those who are ungrateful to parents. Lastly, he exhorts 
Lamprocles, ‘ If you are wise, my son, you will entreat the Gods 
to pardon you, should you have been wanting in respect towards 
your mother, lest looking upon you as an ungrateful person they 
should be disinclined to do you good: and .you will also have 
regard to the opinion of men, for fear that when they perceive 
you to be neglectful of your parents they should hold you in 
slight esteem.’ 

Whether the exhortations of his father had the desired effect 
on Lamprocles does not appear. But the dialogue is valuable 
as exhibiting what marriage was in the antique world. Cato is 
said—the phrase is Pope’s—to have recommended his wife as 
‘a special breeder,’ the merit, apparently, attributed to Xantippe. 
Thus in that far-off time did they practise eugenics. For the 
gratification of the sexual appetite resort was had, as Socrates 
observes, elsewhere, and specially to courtesans, of whom the 
hetaerae were, so to speak, the aristocracy.** We meet with one 
of them in the Memorabilia, the celebrated Theodota.” It 
chanced that a friend of Socrates, in conversation with him, 
commended her beauty as ‘ beyond description’ ; upon which he 
observed, in his pleasant way, ‘Then we ought to go and see her, 
for it is not possible to comprehend by hearing that which is 
‘beyond description.’’’ And so they betook themselves to her 
house and found her posing ** to a painter. They looked on, and 
when the artist had finished, Socrates sportively remarked, ‘ My 
friends, I wonder whether we ought to be grateful to Theodota 
for showing us her beauty, or she to us for beholding it. At 
present, indeed, she gains praise from us; and when we have 
told others about her she will gain profit too; as for us—well of 
course we experience now a desire to embrace what we have 
seen, and we shall go away excited and longing for her.’ Theo- 
dota, who seems to have had a pretty wit, entered into the sage’s 


“? And so Demosthenes Jn Neaer. 1386: ‘We have hetaerae for pleasure, 
domestic slaves for daily service, dnd wives for bearing children and looking 
after the house.’ But if a husband brought a hetaera into the house it was a 
legal ground for separation. 

, . iii. 11. I give a very compressed account of this chapter, translating 
reely. 
“ wapeornxviay ; literally ‘ standing’; I suppose we may translate ‘ posing.’ 
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mood and replied ‘By Zeus! if that is so, it is I who ought to 
feel obliged to you for coming to see me.’ Soon after, Socrates, 
observing her expensively arrayed, and her mother with her in 
a by no means ordinary costume, and also several women 
domestics of good appearance and nicely dressed, and noticing 
that her house was well appointed,** said to her, in his bantering 
manner, ‘Tell me, Tiheodota, have you perchance landed pro- 
perty?’ ‘No; none at all,’ she replied. ‘Or perhaps house 
property which you let and which brings you in a good income? ’ 
‘Ah, no,’ she responded, ‘I don’t possess any house property.’ 
‘Or slaves that work for you at profitable handicrafts?’ ‘No; 
indeed I have no such slaves either.’ ‘Now, really; and how 
then do you live?’ ‘If anyone,’ she replied, ‘ becomes my friend, 
and is willing to be good to me—he is my livelihood.’ ‘By 
Hera,’ he answered, ‘that is a good possession : it is much better 
to have a flock of friends than a flock of sheep or a drove of oxen 
or a lot of goats. But what contrivance do you use to catch such 
friends—the most valuable prey that can be had? Why, the 
hunter is obliged to take great pains to ensnare in his nets even 
poor little hares.’ ‘Nets, indeed; what nets do you suppose I 
have?’ she demands. ‘One at least,’ he replies, ‘and a most 
ensnaring one, that fair person of yours, wherein resides a mind 
quick to understand how you may gratify a man by a look, and 
gladden him by a word, or win him by nursing him if he is ill, 
or by devoting yourself to him, with your whole soul, if he is 
really fond of you; for I am sure you know how to love not only 
sensuously but with your heart.’ ** With such badinage, ‘ wear- 
ing his wisdom lightly,’ did the ascetic sage entertain the 
luxurious courtesan. Does any reader exclaim, ‘And had he no 
word of reprobation for her vicious way of life?’ No; not one: 
her way of life did not appear to him to call for special reproba- 
tion. The class to which she belonged was a recognised institu- 
tion of the country, playing a considerable part in Greek society 
and shocking no one. The hetaerae, in addition to their physical 
charms, usually possessed a certain amount of intellectual culture 
denied to the rest of their sex, and were, as their name imports, 
the companions of men who wanted female companionship which 
the domestic hearth did not supply. Socrates, although he did 
not personally experience that want, had no thought of scolding 


“* Becker, in his Charicles (Eng. tr. p. 247), curiously misses Socrates’ 
humour, and attributes to him surprise at not finding ‘the usual absence of 
decency and comfort’ in Theodota’s dwelling. There is no evidence that 
absence of decency and comfort was usual in the houses of the hetaerae: the 


‘ words which Becker quotes from Terence do not prove it; and the presumption 


is the other way. 
*® ob udvov- wadaxas &AAA Kal edvotkas. 
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those who ministered to it. His monitions to Theodota seem 
couched in the spirit of the precept : 


Honour and shame from no condition rise: 
Act well your part: there all the honour lies. 


‘Be a good hetaera’ is what they amount to. He goes on to 
supplement them by some more intimate counsels for the practice 
of her profession. She presses him to come and see her often. 
He replies—jesting upon his easy life—that he is too busy; 
besides, ‘how can he leave his friends whom he has drawn to 
him with many love-charms, incantations, and magic wheels?’ 
‘Lend me your magic wheel,’ she says teasingly, ‘that I may 
set it going against yourself.’ ‘No,’ he responds ; ‘I do not wish 
that I should be drawn to you, but that you should come to me.’ 
‘I will come, then ; only be sure to let me in.’ ‘ Yes,’ he assures 
her mockingly, ‘ unless I have with me someone else whom I 
cherish more.’ ** We do not know if the damsel profited by the 
precepts of Socrates; but she managed to win the affections of 
the wayward Alcibiades and became his mistress. Athenaeus 
tells us that she covered with her garment his dead body when 
he was murdered and cared for his obsequies. So much as to 
Theodota, preserved for us in the Memorabilia like ‘a fly in 
amber ’—or shall we say a butterfly?—who with her ‘beauty 
beyond description,’ and her luxurious appointments, and her 
lavish lovers, was swallowed up by the great darkness more than 
two thousand years ago. 


Vil 


I quoted in an earlier page from the Apology the words of 
Socrates : ‘I was too honest a man to be a politician and live.’ 
It was due probably to his abstinence from the public affairs of 
the city, save such as were directly obligatory upon him, that 
he attained to the three score years and ten which we are accus- 
tomed to consider the normal term of human existence. But the 
‘sweet wise death of old men honourable’ was not to be his. 
Public opinion had long been adverse to him. The response of 
the Delphic Oracle to his friend Chaerophon served as a patent 
of unpopularity. ‘A man may be thought wise,’ he says in the 
Euthyphro, ‘ but the Athenians, I suspect, do not trouble them- 
selves much about him till he begins to impart his wisdom to 
others, and then, for some reason, probably from jealousy, they 
are angry.’ Such was the temper of the Athenian democracy, 
and there were not wanting many whom his teaching had offended 
to inflame it by charges of heresy and atheism. Plato was present 


 édy wh tis girwrépa cot EvSov ». A usual excuse of the éraipa for not 
admitting a lover was t&dov érepos, 
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at the trial, and has given an account of it in the Apologia, 
unquestionably a perfect work of art; but what is its historical 
value? For my part I cannot doubt its substantial accuracy. 
Jowett has well said ‘ It breathes the spirit of Socrates cast anew 
in the mould of Plato.’ Socrates awaited, with no anxiety, the 
result, of which indeed his internal monitor seems to have given 
him a presage. He did not greatly care to live. In view of the 
infirmities of old age, the prolongation of his earthly existence 
appeared to him a doubtful benefit. He told his friend Hermo- 
genes that he had gone through life considering what was just 
and what unjust; doing what was just, abstaining from what 
was unjust; he would not allow that any man had lived better 
or more happily than himself; and he was ready to depart.*’ 
Conscious of his innocence, he disdains to propitiate his judges 
by flattering their vanity or by appealing to their pity. His 
condemnation does not dismay him. ‘The fear of death,’ he 
thought, ‘rests upon the pretence of knowing the unknown ; no 
one is really certain whether death, which men in their fear 
apprehend to be the greatest evil, may not be the greatest good.’ ** 
‘The hour of departure has arrived,’ he says to his judges, ‘ and 
we go our ways: I to die-and you to live: which is better, the 
Deity only knows.’ 

But thirty days were to elapse before the sentence could be 
carried out. It was the holy season of the annual mission to 
Delos in commemoration of Theseus’ famous voyage to Crete. 
From the time when the priest of Apollo crowned the stern of 
the outgoing ship till the time of her return, the city might not 
be polluted with public executions. This ceremony had taken 
place the day before the trial of Socrates. There was a delay in 
the voyage back owing to contrary winds, and during that interval 
he lay in prison. He was visited daily by his friends—Plato 
hindered by sickness was not of the number—and they con- 
versed, as usual, on philosophical topics. One of them, Crito, 
urges him to escape, which would have been a matter of no great 
difficulty. But he will not. He has all his life been obedient to 
the laws of his country: he will not now break them. That 
would be a certain evil. He will not incur it to escape from an 
uncertain one—death. He will depart in innocence, a sufferer 
not a doer of wrong. The sacred ship has been sighted. The 
last day has dawned for him. He is released from his chains, 
and addresses himself to a final colloquy with his friends, of 


“" Memorabilia, iv. 8. 
** Apologia. A little before occur the noble words—which come home 


to us with such force at the present moment : ‘ A man who is good for anything 
ought not to calculate the chance of living or dying : he ought only to consider, 
in doing anything, whether he is doing right or wrong,’ 
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which Plato presents an account derived from one of them, 
Phaedo, in the Dialogue bearing that name. It is of course im. 
possible to judge how far the actual words of the Master, or the 
arguments used by him, are given in this long and very beautiful 
composition : surely one of the most touching in human litera- 
ture. ‘I did not pity him,’ Phaedo says; ‘he died so fearlessly, 
and his utterances and his bearing were so noble and so gracious.’ 
And to him the words are attributed, ‘I do not regard my present 
situation as a misfortune. Will you not allow that I have as 
much of the spirit of prophecy in me as the swans? For they, 
when they perceive that they must die, having sung all their life 
long, do then sing more lustily than ever, rejoicing in the thought 
that they are about to go away to the God whose ministers they 
are. Because they are sacred to Apollo they have the gift of 
prophecy, and anticipate the good things of another world ; where- 
* fore they sing and rejoice in that day more than ever they did 
before. And I too, believing myself to be the consecrated servant 
of the same God, and the fellow-servant of the swans, and think- 
ing that I have received from my Master gifts of prophecy which 
are not inferior to theirs, would not go out of life less merrily than 
the swans.’ The sun is sinking over the Attic hills, and before 
it sets he must die. He takes leave of the women and children 
of his family, and says ‘ Let the cup be brought if the poison is 
ready ; if not, let the attendant prepare some.’ Crito urges that 
there is time enough. ‘No,’ he replies; ‘I do not think I should 
gain anything by delay : please then to do as I say.’ 

Crito made a sign to the servant who was standing by; 
and he went out and, having been absent for some time, returned 
with the jailer carrying the cup of poison. Socrates said ‘ You, 
my good friend, who are experienced in these matters, shall give 
me directions how I am to proceed.’ The man answered, ‘ You 
have only to walk about until your legs are heavy, and then to 
lie down, and the poison will act.’ At the same time he handed 
the cup to Socrates, who in the easiest and gentlest manner, 
without the least fear or change of colour or feature, looking at 
the man with all his eyes, as his manner was, took the cup and 
said, ‘What do you say about making a libation out of this cup 
to any God? May I, or not?’ The man answered, ‘We only 
prepare, Socrates, just so much as we deem enough.’ ‘I under- 
stand,’ he said; ‘but I may and must ask the Gods to prosper 
my journey from this to the other world—even so—and so be it 
according to my prayer.’ Then, raising the cup to his lips, quite 
readily and cheerfully he drank off the poison. ‘ Hitherto,’ says 
Phaedo—it is his narrative “® which I am quoting—‘ most of us 
had been able to control our sorrow ; but now, when we saw him 

“ I avail myself of Jowett’s admirable translation. 
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drinking, and saw too that he had finished the draught, we could 
no longer forbear, and in spite of myself my own tears-were 
flowing fast; so that I covered my face and wept, not for him, 
but at the thought of my own calamity in having to part from 
such a friend. Nor was I the first; for Crito, when he found 
himself unable to restrain his tears, had got up, and I followed ; 
and at that moment Apollodorus, who had been weeping all the 
time, broke out in a loud and passionate cry which made cowards 
of us all. Socrates alone retained his calmness. ‘‘ What is this 
strange outcry?’’ he said. ‘‘I sent away the women mainly in 
order that they might not misbehave in this way, for I have 
been told that a man should die in peace. Be quiet then, and 
have patience.’’ When we heard his words we were ashamed, 
and refrained our tears; and he walked about until, as he said, 
his legs began to fail, and then he lay on his back, according to 
the directions, and the man who gave him the poison now and 
then looked at his feet and legs ; and after a while he pressed his 
foot hard, and asked him if he could feel; and he said ‘‘ No’’; 
and then his leg, and so upwards and upwards, and showed us 
that he was cold and stiff. And he felt them himself, and said : 
“When the poison reaches the heart, that will be the end.’” He 
was beginning to grow cold about the groin, when he uncovered 
his face, for he had covered himself up, and said—they were 
his last words: ‘‘Crito, I owe a cock to Asclepius; will you 
remember to pay the debt?’’*® ‘‘ The debt shall be paid,”’ said 
Crito ; ‘‘is there anything else?’’ There was no answer to this 
question ; but in a minute or two a movement was heard, and the 
attendants uncovered him; his eyes were set, and Crito closed 


his eyes and mouth.’ 
W. 8S. Litty. 


°° Jowett observes, ‘With a sort of irony he remembers that a trifling 
religious duty is still unfulfilled.’ ‘Irony’? Not irony but ‘Truth sits upon 
the lips of dying men.’ A deeply religious soul, in sincere and conscientious 
communion with the cult of his country, Socrates desired to depart, ‘as a good 
man should, owing nothing either to Gods or men.’ 
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THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


4 REVIEW BY AN ONLOOKER 


During the last days disorders have taken place in Petrograd, followed 
by force and assaults on the lives of soldiers and members of the police, 

I forbid every kind of assembly in the streets. 

I warn the population of Petrograd that commands have been issued 
and repeated to the troops to use their arms and not to stop short of any- 
thing in order to assure tranquillity in the capital.—Hasatov, Lieutenant- 
General Commanding the Forces in the Petrograd Military Area, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1917.. 


THE above proclamation was posted in the streets of Petrograd 
on the morning of February 26/March 11. Its effects were 
quickly seen. Before evening there were some three hundred 
dead, killed in the square opposite the Nicolas Station by machine- 
gun fire, and over a hundred more along the Nevsky Prospect. 
At night the streets, that had been unusually full of sightseers, 
were deserted, the Nevsky was guarded by troops from end to 
end, and a searchlight installed in the Admiralty illuinined its 
waste and menacing length. The Government appeared to be 
securely in possession. On the following morning a proclamation 
was posted from General Habalov that if all the workmen did 
not resume work by the morning of March 13 they would be 
arrested and sent into the ranks. He received an answer no less 
prompt than startling. In less than twenty-four hours from the 
signing of his second threat General Habalov was a prisoner and 
almost the whole of Petrograd in the hands of the populace and 
revolutionary soldiery. 

In the midst of the most gigantic war one of the most momen- 
tous of known revolutions has been accomplished in the space 
of exactly seven days. Nevertheless, it began not as a revolution 
to change the form of government, but as a movement directed 
against the particular Government that was in power because the 
Government had become suspicious to all thinking and patriotic 
men. The first appeals made preserved the Emperor’s authority, 
and the people showed no wish to change it; but events moved 
rapidly beyond this point. The immediate causes of the revolu- 
tion are the reaction that has only gained in severity since the 
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assassination of Rasputin, provocation by agents in the service of 
the Home Minister and probably bought by German money, and 
shortage of bread. It is the last that, acting on the exasperation 
produced by the two former, has brought about the explosion. 
An intimate connexion links the three causes together, and all 
three are closely connected with the conduct of the War. 

From an early stage in the War there has existed a strong - 
pro-German element in the Russian Government, and much 
criminal negligence and actual treachery in high places. The 
mass of the nation, the huge unlettered peasant population, were 
inspired by vague feelings of patriotism, while among the small 
educated class all the progressive spirits looked to victory over 
the Germans as a priceless chance for the nation to raise itself 
towards self-consciousness and freedom. -The first revelation of 
highly protected treachery was the plot of Colonel Myasoyedov, 
an intimate friend of the Minister of War, which gave the 
Germans the key to Lithuania. This was followed by the stagger- 
ing news that the Minister himself, General Suhomlinov, under 
the exalted aegis of the Imperial Inspector of Artillery, had failed 
to provide more than a fraction of the shells required by the 
Army. From that moment the nation wholly lost confidence in 
the Government, which proceeded to justify its distrust in the 
most thorough manner by a reversion to an almost daily increasing 
reaction. ‘From Goremykin onwards,’ said a conservatively 
minded Moscovite lawyer, ‘every change of Prime Minister has 
been for the worse.’ 

The last straws on the back of Russian society were the events 
that attended the appointment as Home Minister of Protopopov, 
known to have held communication with enemy agents in Sweden, 
and the complete gag that he was allowed to put upon the Press. 
At the same time the other members of the gang, who, like Proto- 
popov, owed their offices to the debauched charlatan and favourite 
of the Empress, Gregory Rasputin, were given a free hand to 
perpetrate numerous private and public crimes. In every rank 
of society it was freely said that the nation and the army were 
sold by the Empress’s minions, and that she aimed at obtaining 
a regency to replace an Emperor whose weakness, garrulousness, 
and drunkenness had become a by-word. Should she succeed in 
this, it was thought certain that by fomenting disorder at home 
and obstructing the conduct of the war she would gain her 
desired object and force upon Russia a separate peace which, while 
ruining for ever the hopes of progress, might save her native 
country, Germany, and would delight the ranks of reactionary 
bureaucrats. The policy pursued by the Empress was in the 
highest degree alarming to the circle of Grand Dukes, who almost 
unanimously protested against the banishment without trial of the 
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Grand Duke Dmitri Pavlovich for his share in the murder of 
Rasputin in December 1916. Many of their number, apart from 
this, not once, but often, represented to the Emperor that sub- 
servience to his wife must end in disaster. When these protests 
were disregarded it became generally believed that a Court revo- 
lution would take place and Nicolas the Second be dethroned in 
favour of his brother or his uncle. No one foresaw the immediate 
likelihood of a large popular movement, which, however, many 
thought to be inevitable after the war. 
The first bread riot in Petrograd took place on the 8th of 
March. Its synchronisation with the Emperor’s departure for 
General Headquarters—for he was nominally Commander-in- 
Chief—was probably not due to chance, but was the sign of the 
deep causes at work ; Protopopov’s agents, on the one hand, pro- 
voking disorder, and on the other German money being spent with 
the same object among the Social Democrats, in whose ranks in 
Russia the claims of internationalism often call forth a readier 
response than those of patriotism. The rioting was so far con- 
fined to the Viborg side, the chief workmen’s quarter of Petrograd, 
but in the centre the tramway service had already become 
irregular. On the 9th the rioters stopped the trams across the 
river, terrorising the drivers and throwing parts of the mechanism 
away, so that the service grew still more intermittent. Visits were 
paid to all the factories and the hands called out in a sympathetic 
strike against the sudden food shortage. On this day too a prefect 
of police (an official ranking above the district colonels of police 
and next to the prefect of the city) who threatened the crowd was 
killed. Strong Cossack squadrons patrolled Petrograd, and there 
was a collision on the Nevsky, in which the Cossacks used their 
whips, but they told the crowd they would not shoot so long as 
they only asked for bread. Alarmed at the attitude of the 
Cossacks, the authorities on the 10th brought troops of the line 
into the streets to support the police, posted machine-guns on the 
Nevsky, and stopped traffic across it at many points. Protopopov, 
approached by one who endeavoured to convince him of the 
madness of his methods, only answered : ‘ Do you know how splen- 
didly machine-guns work from the roof?’ When the Duma met 
in February Protopopov had received the Emperor's special thanks 
for having kept order, which was effected by planting machine- 
guns to command all approaches to the Duma. As it soon turned 
out, he had now had the roofs at every important street corner 
garrisoned by police with machine-guns, and it is said that he pro- 
mised a rise in pay of fifteen roubles a month and a present of fifty 
roubles to every man for his part in the bloody work that was 
expected. To Protopopov’s disposition of the machine-guns the 
success of the revolution is due. Had they been properly posted in 
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the streets at strategic points and a sound scheme of co-operation 
arranged among the police and the gendarmes, some fifty thousand 
in strength, they could have swept every living thing from the 
streets: placed in dormer windows and behind parapets, the 
mitrailleuses were extremely difficult to train on their objective, 
and the police forces scattered throughout the city in innumerable 
small detachments were not in a position to support one another. 
On the same day the first serious bloodshed took place, the 
police opening fire on a peaceful crowd opposite the Nicolas Statiqn 
and inflicting some fifty casualties. Sunday, March 11, began 
nervously. There wére soldiers everywhere in the streets, and 
strong bodies held in reserve in courtyards. By now the trams 
had all stopped, and it was hardly possible to find a car. No news- 


_papers appeared. About 3.30 p.m. the troops began to clear the 


streets round the Nevsky at the bayonet point, and soon after- 
wards the police turned their machine-guns on to a crowd at the 
same place as the day before, but with more deadly effect, a Cauca- 
sian officer who was near by estimating the number of dead at 300. 
At the same time heavy firing took place further down the Nevsky, 
and opposite the Kazan Cathedral several score more people were 
killed. The crowd here retaliated with pistol shots, another 
prefect and a colonel of police, besides policemen and various inno- 
cent passers-by, being killed. It was significant that soldiers were 
seen among the crowd firing on the police, and a number of men 
and some fourteen officers of different detachments were arrested 
for refusing to support the police with arms. On the same after- 
noon a drunken officer of the Volynsky Regiment, named Lash- 
kevich, ordered his men to fire on the crowd. They refused, but 
Lashkevich forced one of the soldiers to obey. His shot killed 
awoman. Thereupon the men returned to barracks and spent the 
night in great agitation. In the morning of Monday, March 12, 
a detachment of gendarmes arrived to arrest the refractory soldiers. 
On this the battalion rose, overpowered the gendarmes, killed 
Lashkevich and some other officers, and at 8 a.M. left their barracks 
and rushed through the streets cheering. They were quickly 
joined by the Litovtsky and Preobrajensky Regiments, and in the 
course of the day by two or three others. First they marched to 
the artillery depot close by, then to the arsenal across the river, 
both of which they seized, burning the Courts of Justice on the 
way. The general in command of the artillery depot and several 
other persons were killed in the course of this. Beyond the 
district in which this occurred the event was not yet known. 

At eleven o'clock the present writer, in company with a naval 
officer, drove in a motor-car through the lines of the revolutionary 
troops and of the Government troops called out to meet them, 
unaware that anything more than rioting had taken place. The 
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revolutionaries were in fair order, and the two sides watched one 
another curiously, without any hostile action. 


When, soon after fighting began, it became apparent that no 


troops in Petrograd could be relied on by the Government, in the 
early afternoon the police began to fire on the soldiers, and among 
the troops adhesion to the revolutionary ranks became general, 
In order to avoid recognition many officers in the revolted regi- 
ments dressed like privates. There were by now no police on the 
streets, and crowds from across the river profited by the revolu- 
tionary troops having overpowered the bridge guards to come into 
the centre and help to spread the spirit of revolution. Among 
their first objectives were the prisons where political prisoners 
were kept. These were released, but with them ordinary criminals 
also, to the number of some 15,000, and some of the prisons were 
burnt. Attention was next turned to the police stations, which 
were sacked, and the huge bonfires made by their contents, 
furniture and papers, lasted for more than a day and a night. 
The main police archives too were seized and burned and in the 
evening the contents of the prefecture itself, which had been the 
scene of much fighting, suffered the same fate. English readers 
must remember that the police of Petrograd were scarcely in any 
sense an instrument for preserving order, but were almost solely 
agents of political repression. By night the revolutionaries were 
in possession of the whole city, except the Winter Palace, the 
Admiralty, and the telegraph and telephone stations, the latter 
of which worked fairly well all through the day. The guard regi- 
ments in Petrograd going over to the revolutionaries, these now 
numbered between thirty and forty thousand, and the only fear 
expressed was as to the attitude of the two divisions stationed at 
Tsarskoe Selo and of the troops at Moscow. Those who wished 
ill to the movement confidently expected that the tables would 
soon be turned and with crushing effect. Had these troops gone 
against the people, the revolutionaries, their discipline completely 
relaxed and many having given their rifles away to the crowd, 
must have succumbed. When the immense excitement is con- 
sidered, and the fact that, after years of reaction and months of 
the sternest repression of whatever kind of public expression, all 
authority was suddenly removed from the troops and populace 
alike, it must be thought wonderful that so little disorder oceurred. 
There was no general looting, well-dressed ladies who ventured 
out or dodged the fighting to get to their homes were not molested, 
and though officers were stopped and their arms taken from them, 
they were not for the most part ill-used. 
As early as Saturday, March 10, Rodzianko, the President of 
the Duma, had sent a telegram to the Emperor begging him to 
take measures to avert disaster and to allay feeling. On the 11th 
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he telegraphed again that the Government was paralysed, that 
shooting was going on, that all public services were disorganised, 
and urged him to entrust the formation of a new government to 
someone enjoying the confidence of the country. On the morning 
of the 12th he telegraphed : ‘ Position growing worse. Impera- f 
tive take immediate measures, since to-morrow will be already too 
late. The last hour has struck when the fate of the nation and of il 
the dynasty will be decided.’ To these telegrams only one answer i 
was received. On the morning of the 12th a decree was forwarded 
to Rodzianko from Prince Golitzin, the Premier, dated two days 
before from General Headquarters, and proroguing the Duma ‘ to 
a date not later than April 1917, dependent on extraordinary 
circumstances.’ It was clear that Nicolas the Second and his 
advisers were bent on crushing the popular will, and believed that 
this could be done. Faced by a desperate position Rodzianko 
rose to the greatness of his task with a promptitude for which the 
Allies should be for ever grateful to him. He assumed a respon- 
sibility which had the revolution failed would undoubtedly have 
cost him his head, and disregarding the prorogation summoned a 
meeting of the Duma. The members of all parties but the Right 
met at 2.30 and proceeded to elect a Temporary or Executive 
Committee for the establishment of order in Petrograd, which 
assumed and during the next three days kept control of the govern- 
ment. Rodzianko had already telegraphed to the generals com- 
manding the various fronts, and had received answers from 
General Brusilov, on the south-western, and from General Russky, 
on the northern front, that were at least not hostile. From 
General Ewert, the lowest of the three in character and talent, he 
received no answer; and General Ewert has since resigned his 
command. At 1o’clock p.m. Prince Golitzin informed Rodzianko 
by telephone that he had resigned office, and was followed by 
almost all the other members of the Cabinet except Protopopov, 
who had vanished. The revolutionaries searched and pillaged the 
houses of ministers, the last-named only escaping a few minutes 
before their arrival. Before evening the president of the Council 
of the Empire, and former Minister of Justice, a man notorious 
for having debased justice and corrupted the courts, was arrested, 
and the beginnings of a national government already existed in 
Russia. 

Throughout the day of March 13 fighting in Petrograd was 
general and heavy. The telephone was early captured and com- 
munication cut for the rest of the day. Every street corner 
became a trap for machine-gun and rifle fire from the police, 
ensconced in the upper part of the houses and shot at in their turn 
by parties of soldiers and civilians sheltering in doorways below. 
Soldiers in motor lorries or armoured cars dashed to points 
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where the fighting was fiercest, and in many places a furious battle 
raged all day. It was not until the afternoon of Wednesday, 
March 14, the Winter Palace having been evacuated and the 
Admiralty captured on the evening of the 13th, that this gradually 
died out as the effect of an order from the Duma Committee that 
the owner and head-porter of any house from which firing took 
place would be held responsible. These head-porters, or dvorniki, 
were responsible to the police for the identity of every inmate in 
their houses, and one of their chief businesses was in fact spying 
for the police. It was clear that the latter could not now have 
mounted guns upon the roofs without their knowledge, and the 
prompt result of the proclamation proved its wisdom. Even 
before this, when in the course of the 13th and the morning of 
the 14th it became known that the troops at Tsarskoe Selo, Pavl- 
ovsk, Oranienbaum and Cronstadt had joined the people and later 
that the garrison of Moscow too had thrown in its lot with the 
revolution, feeling had become quieter. The autocracy was left 
without serious defence, except in the unlikely event of the soldiers 
at the Front declaring in its favour. Desultory but heavy out- 
bursts of firing continued in Petrograd till Thursday night, 

March 15, when a detachment of five hundred provincial police 
suddenly arrived, overpowered the station guard, and marched 

through the city until dispersed by armoured motors. So recently 
as March 20 one or possibly more motor cars ornamented 
with black flags have been dashing along the streets loosing 
off occasional belts of machine-gun cartridges at the passers, 

killing or wounding many. But such piratica] efforts are futile. 

Since March 14 the red flag flies everywhere in the capital. 

It is at present impossible to arrive at an exact figure of the 
numbers killed in and after the fighting, but it is certain that the 
agreeable statements made as to the bloodlessness are much exag- 
gerated. The lowest estimate puts the number of dead at over 
two thousand ; higher estimates at as much as ten thousand, while 
the number of wounded must also be considerable. The truth 
probably lies between four and five thousand killed. In the two 
days before the revolution broke out, some five hundred were 
killed in the centre of the city ; during the three days of fighting 
many more, and this takes no account of the casualties beyond the 
river on the Petrograd and Viborg sides. Many officers were 
murdered by their men in the Baltic fleet as well as in the army. 
Many policemen captured redhanded were made prisoners and 
taken to the Duma; but very many more were shot on the spot 
and their bodies flung into the canals. In the provinces the revo- 
lution was of a paper character, being mostly executed in the 
telegraph offices. Normal life was scarcely interrupted for more 
than one day in Moscow, and even less in other cities. It is none 
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the less believed that not a few policemen and officers were 
disposed of in various parts, victims it may be in many cases of 
private revenge. 

Warned by the fate of others, ministers and lesser servants 
of the old régime hastened to give themselves up to the Duma 
or were hunted out of hiding. Among the first was Stiirmer, 
at whose residence a chest of coined money was discovered. Nor 
was he the only one to provide in hard coin against a rainy day, 
for at the house of Count Fredericks, the Minister of the Court 
and one of the chief props of the German system there, were 
discovered two boxes packed with gold. His house, full of objects 
of value, and probably also of highly interesting correspondence, 
was burnt to the ground. The wine cellar in the Grand Duchess 
Marie Pavlovna’s palace, valued at half a million roubles, was 
destroyed for fear that the mob would sack the house. Kshesinska, 
the leading dancer of the Imperial Ballet and a former mistress of 
the Emperor, inspired by similar motives, took warning betimes 
and fled to Finland. The Hétel Militaire, ci-devant the Astoria, 
from which it was said that officers fired on the revolutionaries, 
had been attacked and captured on the 13th ; its lower floors were 


- gutted and several officers and civilians killed or wounded. The 


majority of the officers in Petrograd were quick to realise that the 
old order had passed away, and among the many processions of 
soldiers and employees who marched to the Duma to signify their 
adherence, none was more pleasing than that of a great number of 
officers, many colonels and even generals among them, who on the 
14th, after a meeting at the Army and Navy Club, went to place 
themselves at the orders of the Duma Committee. On the same 
day the Grand Duke Cyril Vladimirovich, a man indeed of no 
political significance but much opposed to the Empress, signified to 
the Duma that he would whole-heartedly support the new régime 
with all the strength of the Navy Guards. Protopopov, who had 
spent the intervening two days since his disappearance in wan- 
dering about the streets, seeking refuge with his friends and 
being refused by all, had given himself up late the night before, 
and with his arrest the last shadow of the old government 
vanished. On the 14th the Duma Committee appointed Com- 
missioners to take charge of the various ministries and other 
public offices and telegraphed the news to all the towns of Russia 
that it had temporarily undertaken the direction of affairs, and 
@ municipal militia was established in the capital with its head 
office at the Town Hall. 

Within a few hours of the appointment of the Executive 
Committee of the Duma, a Council of Workmen’s Deputies was 
organised also at the Duma, composed of labour representatives, 
some soldiers, and a few stray sympathetic politicians. They 
322 
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divided the city into districts, to each of which a Commissioner 
was appointed, and representatives were invited to be sent from 
the factories and from every company. The object of the Com- 
missioners was ‘the establishment of the popular power in the 
districts of Petrograd.’ ‘We call upon the population of the 
capital,’ their proclamation ran, ‘to gather round the Council, 
to organise local district committees, and to take into their hands 
the direction of all local affairs.’ By the 14th of March the 
Council was consolidated and enlarged into the Council of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers* Deputies, and was making a bold bid to get the 
power over the army into its hands. Order No. 1 posted through- 
out Petrograd on the 15th of March ordained that in all their 
political concerns the military were subject to the Council, that 
committees were to be elected by every battalion or company to 
supervise the internal administration of the regiments, that all 
arms were to be under control of the committees and in no circun- 
stances to be returned to officers as the Duma Committee had au- 
thorised, and that the orders of the Military Commission set up by 
the latter were only to be obeyed when they did not contradict the 
orders and resolutions of the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Deputies. On the 13th discipline was non-existent. Many of 
the soldiers had given up their arms to the crowd and were 
drifting listlessly about the streets watching the progress of the 
fight and in difficulties for food. On the 14th, though the food 
difficulty had increased, their behaviour was better ; they paraded 
in companies, though still many without arms, and preserved 
some outward orderliness. The adherence too of the officers on 
this day had its effect, and soldiers even began to salute again. 
But with the publication of the Council’s Order an immediate 
deterioration became noticeable. The semblance of order pre- 
served the day before vanished and was replaced by a sullen and 
occasionally a threatening attitude. There were no longer signs 
of respect for the officers, and the men went about asking for 
food and collecting money to support soldiers’ tea-houses that 
had taken the place of many cafés. Small squads went round 
searching private apartments for arms, without, or refusing to 
show, the authority they should have had from the Duma: a 
fact greatly to the advantage of criminals, who dressed them- 
selves up as soldiers and carried off valuables from citizens who 
dared not resist. It was known that a strong party for the 
immediate conclusion of peace existed among the workmen, and 
the gloomiest anticipations, freely entertained, were intensified 
by reports of the enemy having broken the Russian lines near 
Dvinsk. A counter-report, as it turned out equally untrue, that 
came late in the evening of a Russian advance in the same district, 
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to some extent restored spirits, but the situation remained one 
of great tension. 
From the very first day of the revolution, a news-sheet was 





a issued with the imprint of the ‘Committee of Petrograd Jour- 
the nalists ’ and distributed gratis in the streets. This had to 
sl compete with the fuller sheet of the Workmen’s Council, which 
ds though sold at five kopeks enjoyed greater facilities for distribu- 
he tion, and it was not until Sunday the 18th that the publishers 
- could arrange with the compositors to allow the regular papers 


he to come out. The Council further forbade cabs, which began 
to be seen again on the streets on the 17th of March, to ply for 


: hire after 7 P.M.; but they have had difficulty in enforcing this 
at rule. Over the tramways, however, the Council had complete 
to control; the wires, cut by bullets, were repaired by the 20th 
1 but no trams ran in the evening till some days later. The 
4 theatres too are sought to be brought under the workmen’s heel : 
the Council flatly refused leave to any to open until the burial 
of certain victims of the fight in the cause of freedom, whom 
; they proposed to inter in the great square opposite the Winter 
' Palace. ; 
By dint of much tact and forbearance on the part of the Duma 
Committee and of the new government announced by it on 


the 15th of March with Prince Lvov, the President of the Union 

of Zemstvos, as prime minister, an open breach with the Council 

has hitherto been avoided. - Frequent reports indeed are spread 

of the harmony reigning between the two bodies. But the 
mischief done in the first two days by the Council has spread 

very wide, and may prove irreparable. While many of the troops 

have returned to their duty, and fair discipline is kept, and work 

goes forward, the peace party among the socialists have not re- 
laxed their efforts, and have succeeded in affecting some at least of 
the soldiers at the front. General Alexeiev, nominally Chief of 
Staff and virtually Commander-in-Chief, has been called to task 

in the workmen’s organ for issuing orders that unauthorised bands 
calling themselves deputies be prevented from disarming the rail- 

way gendarmes, which if allowed would give them control over 

the stations and the line. General Radko Dmitriev has found 

it necessary in two proclamations to remind his troops that in 

the face of the enemy discipline must be preserved and that until 

new regulations are properly issued the old ones must remain in 
force. General Russky is said to have protested against the 
presence of socialist deputies who hold meetings among the 
soldiers. On the 23rd of March the papers contained separate 

_ appeals to the army and the nation from A. I. Guchkov, the new 
Minister of War, and from the whole Cabinet ; and a third signed 
by Guchkoy and General Alexeiev. All three are couched in 
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the most urgent ¢erms and call upon citizens to do their -duty 
at the front and at the rear, workmen and soldiers alike. They 
inform the nation that a tremendous effort of the enemy is to be 
expected, that Petrograd is threatened by pressing danger, and 
that should the Germans be victorious their victory will be gained 
not only over the Russian State but over the newly won freedom 
of the Russian nation. They passionately beg the soldiers td 
trust and follow their officers, who shared danger and hunger, 
and freely laid down their lives with their brothers. Guchkoy’s 
appeal ends: ‘The hour of trial approaches.’ In yet another 
appeal on the 24th the Minister of War wrote: ‘The enemy 
threatens the capital. . . The danger is great.’ Nevertheless 
obstinate rumours circulate that soldiers are leaving the Front, 
and that the officers are helpless to control them. The 
extreme socialists make no secret of their desire. Their pro- 
gramme is ‘Down with the War at any cost, in any circum- 
stances.’ In the third number of Truth (Pravda), the Moscow 
organ of this party, it is declared : ‘ We hate every kind of des- 
potism. We hate the despotism of William and of Briand, of 
Lloyd George and Ferdinand, just as we hate the despotism of 
the Romanovs.’ In the fifth number (March 22) a leading article 
calls upon the soldiers in the trenches to raise the red flag, sing 
the International, refuse to attack, and fraternise ‘ widely and 
systematically’ with the soldiers on the other side. This party 
flatters or professes to flatter itself that if fighting is stopped on 
the Russian side there will be a revolution in Germany and the 
Emperor and the bourgeois régime will be overthrown. ‘True, 
they are opposed by other sections of the socialists, but unfortu- 
nately under present conditions their quarrels are almost as 
pernicious as if all were united against the war. In spite of recent 
appeals by the Council of Workmen’s Deputies, few of the fac- 
tories in Petrograd had resumed work on the 21st of March, and 
the men may go out again at any moment. 

March was the month when Paul the First was murdered. 
In March Alexander the Second was slain. And on the 1st of March 
Nicolas the Second set out for his last journey as Emperor from 
General Headquarters, with the object of reaching Tsarskoe Selo. 
Tt is said that Rodzianko’s second and third telegrams were never 
delivered to him, and that General Voyekov, one of his most 
intimate advisers and a successful tool of the Empress, otherwise 
chiefly known by having made a fortune out of an inferior mineral 
water, only told him of the revolt in Petrograd when forced to 
do so by General Pavel, who said that if Voyekov refused he 
would burst into the Emperor’s room by force. Voyekov there- 
upon told the Emperor that students and revolutionaries had 
worked up the young conscripts to terrorise the Duma, but that 
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the loyal regiments from Tsarskoe would easily put the movement 
down. The Emperor set out in one train with Generals Voyekov 
and Pavel and Admiral Nivel, who appears to have been fuddled 
with drink the whole time, the suite following in another. Near 
the junction for Pskov, revolutionaries managed to damage the 
engine of the second train, which could proceed no further, 
and General Pavel insisted on telling the Emperor the 
whole truth, that Tsarskoe and Moscow equally with Petro- 
grad had abandoned his cause, that a telegram had been re- 
ceived not to allow the train nearer to Petrograd, and that 
the Emperor’s position was hopeless. An attempt was then 
made to return and to go to the front, but the line had been 
blocked behind the last station and it had to be abandoned. One 
thing only remained, to proceed to Pskov, General Russky’s head- 
quarters, and there to await events. Thither on the 15th of March 
A. I. Guchkov and V. V. Shulgin proceeded from Petrograd with 
the Duma Committee’s commission to negotiate with the Emperor. 
They arrived at ten o’clock in the evening, and immediately had 
an interview with the Emperor in his train, at which were also 
present General Russky, Count Fiedericks, and another General, 
who took notes, probably Voyekov. The once all-powerful auto- 
crat, who was in the uniform of a Caucasian regiment, listened 
to an exposition of the state of affairs by Guchkov, who led up 
to the conclusion that he must abdicate in favour of his son, the 
Grand Duke Alexis, and nominate as regent his brother the 
Grand Duke Michael. When Guchkov came to this point, 
General Russky bent towards Shulgin and said ‘ That has already 
been decided.’ The Emperor replied to Guchkov as follows: ‘I 
reflected all yesterday and to-day, and I have decided to abdicate 
from the throne. Until three o’clock to-day I was ready to 
abdicate in favour of my son. But then I understood that I was 
incapable of separating from my son.’ Then, after a little pause : 
‘I hope you understand that.’ He continued : ‘ Therefore I have 
decided to abdicate in favour of my brother.’ The deputies asked 
leave to consider this proposition, which was unexpected, in 
private, but after a short colloquy announced that they accepted 
it. They then presented a prepared form of abdication to the 
Emperor, who affixed his signature in pencil. The whole pro- 
ceedings were simple, quiet, and evidently not unfriendly. 

The next day, however, when the matter was laid before the 
Grand Duke Michael, the latter politely but firmly refused to 
accept the crown, except in the event of its being offered to him 
by a Constituent Assembly elected by the nation by universal, 
direct, and secret ballot. In this the Grand Duke (who passed 
some time in England and rented Lord Lytton’s house at 
Knebworth) showed more political judgment than the new govern- 
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ment had shown in attempting to keep his nephew Alexis on the 
throne. Events had already moved beyond the point where the 
workmen or the educated progressives or the soldiers in Petrograd 
would consent to see a Romanov on ‘the throne. Even the Grand 
Duke Nicolas, summoned from the Caucasus to take up again 
the chief command by the Duma Committee with the nominal 
authority, in one of his last acts, of Nicolas the Second, has 


been compelled by the trend of events to lay itdown. The nation — 


has suffered too much from a dynasty which with but few excep. 
tions has proved itself either cruel or effete, or both ; which during 
the last forty years has expended every effort in repressing the 
smallest tendency towards westernisation ; and which has finally 
played foolishly or knavishly into the hands of the foe. It is 
unlikely in the extreme that a Romanov will ever again wear 
the crown. Unless the Germans take Petrograd and impose their 
own terms of peace it is unlikely that anyone will wear a crown 
in Russia. The new government is displaying enough ability to 
justify the belief that if it had a fair chance it would find its way 
towards a stable and democratic republic. It is the misfortune, 
not only of Russia, but of her Allies, that the chances are not 
fair. Ministers have to take up the reins where they were 
dropped in blood and dirt and treachery by Nicolas the Second’s 
government. They have to fight the Germans in a war already 
made difficult by the wickedness of their predecessors, and 
seriously handicapped by the necessity of provisioning the popu- 
lation after transport has been allowed to wind itself into a com- 
plete tangle. But when they have also to make head against 
malicious want of patriotism and ceaseless efforts to crab the 
war on the part of socialist agitators, the tools or dupes of 
German intrigue, and against the wrong-headed eagerness of 
other perhaps honest workmen to snatch at a class advantage 
without thought for their country, their task may well seem 
desperate. They may yet achieve it. They are able and devoted 
They have backing among the saner workmen, that has grown in 
the last few days ; they have the officers with them ; much, if not 
all, of the soldiery would shrink with horror from defeat at the 
hands of the Germans. But the soldiers are ignorant, and the 
magic of their discipline has been broken. The issue is on the 
knees of the gods. Should the disaster that the government and 
the generals warn us against occur, and should Russia lie again 
under the burden of a Romanov, set up by the conqueror, we 
may be sure that his reign would not be long. The Russian 
people has raised its head too high; it could never sink again 
into the slavish courses from which the revolution tore it; it will 
always remember how in the teeth of everything that tyranny 
could devise it flung off the shackles and established order within 
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itself. And English people must remember this too, that the 
worst case will not be worse than what would have come without 
this revolution. No one who has not worked for the war in 
Russia for the last two years can perhaps quite realise how 
increasingly difficult work had become during the last part of 
that period: how every channel has been clogged, how every 
enthusiasm has been killed, how stagnation has spread over every 
activity. Precisely when and how it would have happened cannot 
yet be seen, though history may learn it, but the writer has not 
a doubt that the former government would have succeeded. in 
selling Russia and the Allies to the Germans, and would have 
left a Russia miserable, ashamed, semi-Asiatic, and economically 
ruined instead of the great and ‘splendid democratic nation that 
she has now won the chance to become. Yet should she barter 
away her new freedom for a mirage, the way will be long and 
may be still more dreadful to retrieve it. 

After his abdication the Emperor was allowed to return to 
General Headquarters. But on the 20th of March four deputies 
were despatched by orders of the new government to arrest and 
bring him to Tsarskoe Selo. The motive for this is said to have 
been that leave having been given him to telegraph to his wife, 
but only in plain words, he nevertheless despatched a cipher 
telegram to her. Whatever the reason, the arrest was effected 
without any opposition on the 21st of March, and at 11.35 p.m. 
Nicolas the Second arrived at Tsarskoe, where he and his wife 
and family remain under strict supervision. Happily, the unfor- 
tunate suggestion that the Imperial family should be sent to 
England has been dropped before the serious trouble that would 
unocubtedly have come of it has arisen. 

Meanwhile the government, appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Duma, remains both in fact and in name temporary. 
On the 19th of March it announced that in due time a Convention 
would be summoned to decide the future constitution of the 
Russian State. In view of the large number of men at the Front, 
it is hard to see, even in the best case, how this can be before 
the end of the War. Whatever form of government the Con- 
vention elects, the people’s representatives are sure to insist upon 
a redistribution of the land and maybe upon the confiscation of 
monastic property, which lies heaped in millions without the 
slightest return by way of spiritual or educational participation 
in the nation’s life. But these are problems for the future. 
With the announcement of the Constituent Assembly and the 
arrest of the Emperor, the Russian revolution has come to the 

end of its first phase. The air that Russians breathe is free. 
All that an Englishman and a lover of their country can do is 
to wish them God-speed in a task that cannot but be troubled, 
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and to show by his sympathy that in the main, in spite of excesses 
and crimes wrought by the ignorant and the exasperated, in spite 
of the dreadful possibility that Germany working through her 
secret friends and agents may paralyse and disrupt the power of 
Russia’s forces, nevertheless he feels that, in so far as the inner 
life of Russia is concerned, right has triumphed and the curtain 
been drawn upon the long drama of brutal despotism, unsweet- 
ened by any grace of chivalry or touch of ideal. 


: JOHN POLLOCK. 
Petrograd, March 11/24, 1917. 


Note.—My son has been in Russia for fully two years adminis- 
tering the ‘Great Britain to Poland’ Fund, collected at home for 
the benefit of refugees from Poland and Galicia, and has made 
frequent journeys to Moscow, Kiev, and elsewhere. The reader 
is requested to observe, as to matters of opinion, that the hopes 
and fears of well-informed Russians are recorded as they stood on 
the 24th of March, and that the present outlook is considerably 
changed for the better.—F REDERICK PoLLOcK. 
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WILL GERMANY FOLLOW RUSSIA'S 
EXAMPLE? 


WHILE the other heads of State at war with Germany accepted 
the challenge of that Power without drawing a distinction between 
the German Government and the German people, President 
Wilson in his address of April 2 discriminated sharply and 
most emphatically between the German nation and its rulers. 
He significantly declared that the German Government, not the 
German people, was at war with the Government and people of 
the United States, that the Americans had not quarrelled with 
the German people, that they had no hostile feelings towards 
them, that they fought for the liberation of all peoples, the 
German peoples included, that they were sincere friends of the 
German people. The passages in which these discriminations 
occur are so interesting, so important and so full of meaning that 
it seems worth while to give them in full. The President stated : 


With a profound sense of the solemn, even the tragical character of the 
step I am taking and of the grave responsibilities which it involves, but 
in unhesitating obedience to what I deem my constitutional duty, I advise 
that Congress declare the recent course of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment to be in fact nothing less than war against the Government and people 
of the United States; that it formally accept the status of a belligerent 
which is thus thrust upon it; and that it take immediate steps, not only 
to put the country in a more thorough state of defence, but also to exert all 
its power and to employ its resources to bring the Government of the 
German Empire to terms, and end the War... . 

We have not quarrelled with the German people. We have no feeling 
towards them but one of sympathy and friendship. It was not upon their 
impulse that their Government acted in entering this War. It was not 
with their previous knowledge or approval. It was a war determined upon, 
as wars used to be determined upon in the old unhappy days, when people 
were nowhere consulted by their rulers, and wars were provoked and waged 
in the interest of dynasties or little groups of ambitious men, who were 
accustomed to use their fellow-men as pawns and tools... . 

One of the things that has served to convince us that Prussian autocracy 


_ was not, and could never be, our friend, is that from the very outset of the 


present War it filled our unsuspecting communities, and even our offices 
of Government, with spies, and set criminal intrigues everywhere afoot 
against our national unity of council and our peace within and without, 
our industries and our commerce. . . . 
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Even in checking these things and-trying to extirpate them we have 
sought to put the most generous interpretation possible upon them because 
we know that their source lay not in any hostile feeling or purpose of the 
German people towards us—who were, no doubt, as ignorant of them as 
ourselves—but only in the selfish designs of a Government that did what 
it pleased and told its people nothirg. ... 

We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpose because we know that 
in such a Government, following such methods, we can never have a friend, 
and that in the presence of its organised power, always lying in wait to 
accomplish we know not what purpose, there can be no assured security for 
the democratic Governments of the world. 

We are now about to accept the gage of battle with this natural foe to 
liberty, and shall, if necessary, spend the whole force of the nation to check 
and nullify its pretensions and its power. We are glad, now that we see 
facts with no veil of false pretence about them, to fight thus for the ulti- 
mate peace of the world, for the liberation of its peoples—the German 


peoples included—the rights of nations great and small, and the privilege | 


of men everywhere to choose their way of life and obedience. The world 
must be safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted upon trusted 
foundations of political liberty. ... 

We are, let me say again, sincere friends of the German people and shall 
desire nothing so much as an early re-establishment of intimate relations 
to our mutual advantage. However hard it may be for them for the time 
being to believe this, it is spoken from our hearts. We have borne with 
their present Government through all these bitter months because of that 
friendship, exercising patience and forbearance which otherwise would 
have been impossible. 


President Wilson’s proclamation is addressed not merely to 
the United States but to the whole world, and perhaps particularly 
to the German nation itself. It is a terrible indictment of the 
German Emperor and the Prusso-German Government. It 
practically absolves the German people of all guilt in the outbreak 
of the present War and the calculated atrocity with which it has 
been conducted. Special conditions prevail in the United States. 
According to many German writers more than twelve million 
Americans are German-Americans. In reality only 2,501,181 
people born in Germany were domiciled in the United States 
when the Census of 1910 was taken. Still, the number of 
Germans in the United States is large and in certain portions of 
the country it is very large. However it would be a mistake to 
believe that President Wilson distinguished between the German 
Government and the German people and put all the guilt on the 
former merely in order to conciliate and to carry with him the 
German-Americans. Although the desire not to wound their 
feelings may have influenced his action to some extent, I believe 
that President Wilson acted rather as a statesman than as a 
politician in making this discrimination. He considered the 
German nation the tool of the Emperor and the governing class, 
and he desired to encourage the former to rise against the latter 
and to convert Germany into a democracy by a revolution. That 
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this was President Wilson’s aim is shown by many weighty sen- 
tences contained in his proclamation. 

It has been asked whether the German people are fit for 
democratic rule, whether they are likely to rebel against the men 
who have misguided them and who are responsible for the present 
War. Many have answered this question in the negative. They 
have declared that the Germans are a servile race which has never 
revolted during the whole course of its history and that they are 
therefore not fit for self-government. This argument seems based 
upon an insufficient knowledge of German history and of the 
German national character. 

By nature, history and tradition, the Germans are democrats. 


' The character of most nations has remained curiously stable 


through centuries and centuries. Although alien races may have | 
swept over the land or have settled in it the character of its 

inhabitants has in many cases remained so strangely similar that 
one would almost believe that it was formed by permanent local 
influences, by the prevailing climatic, geographical and geological 
factors. For instance, the modern French, as Alfred Fouillée 
and other psychologists have pointed out, bear the same character 
that the ancient Gauls had two thousand years ago. Caesar 
described them as changeable in council, fond of revolutions, easily 
carried away by false rumours, rash in action, liable to act on 
the spur of the moment, easily elated and easily depressed, ready 
to go to war for an idea, fond of adventure, generous, hospitable, 
frank, kindly, light-hearted, unstable, vain, attracted by glamour, 
possessing great acuteness of mind, being fond of jokes, attracted 
by novelty, full of curiosity, cultivating eloquence and possessing 
an astonishing facility for talking and for being carried away by 
words. Caesar particularly described the élan of the French 


‘soldiers. Strabo described the Gauls as nervous, fond of fighting, 


simple-hearted. He also mentions that they are easily elated 
when victorious and as easily depressed when defeated. As they 
act spontaneously, without logic, they often fail in their enter- 
prises. Flavius Vopiscus described the Gauls as the most tur- 
bulent nation in the world, ever ready to change their rulers and 
government, ever in search of perilous adventures. 

If we wish to understand the character of the Germans we 
should not merely study the Germans of to-day and of yesterday, 
but should study the evolution of the German character since the 
earliest times. Such study will show that the Germans were 
originally a democratic nation and that only in recent times their 
character was affected and falsified, but was scarcely permanently 
altered, by the rulers of the House of Hohenzollern. The earliest 
and the best description of the Germans, a description which is 
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generally considered to be reliable, is furnished by Tacitus in his 
celebrated book on the Germans. He writes: 


In the election of kings they have regard to descent; in that of generals 
to valour. Their kings have not an absolute or unlimited power; and their 
generals command less through the force of authority, than of example. 
If they are daring, adventurous, and conspicuous in action, they procure 
obedience from the admiration they inspire. None, however, but the 
priests are permitted to judge offenders, to inflict bonds or stripes; so that 
chastisement appears not as an act of military discipline, but as 
punishment by the god whom they suppose present with warriors. . . . 

On affairs of smaller moment, the chiefs consult; on those of greater 
importance, the whole community; yet with this circumstance, that what 
is referred to the decision of the people, is first maturely discussed by the 
chiefs. . 

An inconvenience produced by their liberty is that they do not all 
assemble at a stated time, as if it were in obedience to a command ; but two 
or three days are lost in the delays of convening. When they all think 
fit, they sit down armed. Silence is proclaimed by the priests, who have 
on this occasion a coercive power. Then the king, or chief, and such others 
as are conspicuous for age, birth, military renown, or eloquence, are heard; 
and gain attention rather from their ability to persuade, than their 
authority to command... . 

The chiefs fight for victory ; the companions for their chief... . 

They proceed to convivial parties, in which it is no disgrace to pass days 
and nights, without intermission, in drinking. The frequent quarrels 
which arise amongst them, when intoxicated, sometimes terminate in abusive 
language, but more frequently in blood. In their feasts they generally 
deliberate on the reconcilement of enemies, on family alliances, on the 
appointment of chiefs, and finally on peace and war; conceiving that at 
no time the soul is more opened to sincerity or warmed to heroism... . 

Their drink is a liquor prepared from barley or wheat, brought by 
fermentation to a certain resemblance to wine. 


German conviviality is exactly now as it was two thousand 
years ago, but Germany’s political organisation no longer 
resembles that which prevailed in Tacitus’s time. Then the 
Germans possessed free democracies presided over by elected 
kings. Commenting on the passage, ‘On affairs of smaller 
moment the chiefs consult; on those of greater importance the 
whole community’ the celebrated Montesquieu wrote, in the 
chapter on the English Constitution in his Esprit des Lois, that 
the British Constitution had obviously been evolved in the forests 
of Germany : 


Si l’on veut lire l’admirable ouvrage de Tacite sur les mceurs des Ger- 
mains, on verra que c’est d’eux que les Anglais ont tiré l’idée de leur 
gouvernement politique. Ce beau systéme a été trouvé dans les bois. 


The early German tribes continued to be ruled by elected 
kings. The tribe of the Franks became supreme among the 
German tribes under the guidance of some extremely able rulers, 
and the greatest of these, Charlemagne, established by conquest 
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g vast Central-European Empire, became the protector of the Pope 
and was crowned Roman Emperor in Rome in the year 800. 
Thus ‘the Holy Roman Empire of German nationality’ was 
established. It was considered to be the direct successor of the 
ancient Roman Empire. The conception arose and the con- 
yiction became firmly settled in men’s minds that the peace and 
happiness of the world required one faith and one government, 
‘4 universal church and a universal monarchy. The German 
Emperor, when crowned at Rome, significantly received a double 
crown urbis et orbis. Until 1806 the official title of the German 
Emperor was Romanorum Imperator semper Augustus. Charle- 
magne was considered the direct successor of the Roman Caesars 
of which he was currently described to be the sixty-eighth. 
Exactly as the Pope claimed to be the overlord of all the bishops, 
so the German-Roman Emperor claimed to be the king of kings, 
the overlord of all kings throughout the world. The old Roman 
Empire had scarcely known the right of succession by descent. 
If we study Roman History we find that only three of the Caesars 
were followed by their sons. Hence it was only natural that 
the great spiritual and temporal monarchies which succeeded the 
Roman Empire became also elective. Exactly as the Pope at 
Rome was elected by the representatives of the Church, so the 
King-Emperor of the Roman-German universal monarchy was 
elected by the representatives of the nation. The old system of, 
choosing rulers-by universal election, by acclamation, had to be 
simplified to avoid delay and quarrels. Owing to the strength 
of tribal feeling monarchy was not considered to be the right of 
any one of the German tribes. All laid claim to it. In course of 
time the idea arose that the four largest tribes, the Franks, the 
Swabians, the Saxons and the Bavarians, were particularly 
entitled to elect the German king through their representatives. 
These four leading tribes furnished the four great officers of the 
Imperial household, and in course of time the German Constitu- 
tion became settled in this way that the four most powerful and 
most representative individuals of Germany were given the right 
of election. They formed the majority of the seven electors of the 
Holy Roman Empire. The remaining three were the leading 
princes of the church in Germany, the bishops of Mayence, 
Treves and Cologne. 

In course of time the fiefs which had been granted for 
life for great services rendered became hereditary. A powerful 
landed nobility arose which strove to increase its power at the 
cost of the Emperor, their overlord. Hence it became the settled 
policy of the electors to choose for Emperor not a powerful prince 
but a weak one, for a strong monarch would endanger their 
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privileges and their independence. Lord Bryce correctly stated 
in his excellent book The Holy Roman Empire : 


The chief object of the magnates was to keep the monarch in his present 
state of helplessness. . . . Rudolf (of Hapsburg) was chosen because his 
private resources were too slender to make him an object of disquiet. Till 
the expense which the crown entailed had begun to prove ruinous to its 
wearer, the electors preferred to confer it on some petty prince, such as were 
Rudolf and Adolf of Nassau and Ginther of Schwartzburg, seeking when 
they could to keep it from settling in one family. They bound the newly 
elected monarch to respect all their present immunities, including those 
which they had just extorted as the price of their votes; they checked all 
his attempts to recover lost lands or rights; they ventured at last (in 1399) 
to depose their anointed head, Wenzel, King of Bohemia, whose dissipated 
life and neglect of his duties certainly justified their displeasure. 


The German Emperors, being weak and finding themselves 
opposed and hampered by their nominal vassals, endeavoured to 
find a counterpoise in the wealthy and flourishing German towns 
which suffered from the exactions of the landed nobility. The 
so-called ‘free towns’ were the strongholds of German wealth, 
intelligence and democracy. The democratic character of their 
Government may be seen from numerous contemporary docu- 
ments, particularly from the most trustworthy reports of the 
Venetian Ambassadors, who at the time were the ablest diplomats 
in the world. The Venetian Ambassador Quirini reported on 
his return from the Court of Maximilian in 1507 as follows : 


* There are in Germany about a hundred free towns, of which twenty- 
eight belong to the Swabian League, sixty-two to the great league of Danzig 
and Liibeck [the Hanseatic League], while the rest lie in the region of the 
Rhine. . 

As for the government of the free towns, each one rules itself by its 
council, to which are admitted citizens, traders who are no citizens, and 
artisans; yet not all the members of these classes are included in the 
council, for the number varies with the size of the place, and changes from 
time to time. These councils appoint the magistrates, who administer 
justice for the time being, and, moreover, regulate the revenues and public 
affairs of the town precisely as if it was a free and independent State. 

Some of the towns owe their freedom to privileges granted by the 
emperor for deeds of valour in the struggle of the Empire against the 
infidels, who were earlier very troublesome. Others gained their freedom 
by giving a sum of money to the temporal lord or bishop who held them, 
and who consented accardingly to cede to the town the territory belonging 
to it. So many towns have gained their freedom in these two ways during 
the period that the Germans have enjoyed control of the Empire, that they 
now number nearly a hundred. In order to maintain their freedom they 
are accustomed to unite themselves together in leagues for mutual protec- 
tion and to oppose those princes who would subjugate them. They receive 
into their leagues those princes of the Empire who wish to join them, 
whether ecclesiastical or secular. The leagues are temporary, and are con- 
tinued or changed from time to time as suits their members. 


The great Machiavelli, who, about the same time, travelled 
in Germany as the representative of the powerful republic of 
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Florence, gave a similar description of the wealth and power of 
the self-governing German towns and of their proud and inde- 
pendent citizens. 

The aboriginal democratic spirit of the Germans which Tacitus 
had described strongly asserted itself during the development of 
feudalism. The absolute power which princes and barons 
exercised in the rural parts was counterbalanced by a demo- 
cratically chosen Emperor on the one hand and by democratically 
governed towns on the other. Each town was fortified and was 
defended by its armed citizens. Most were strong enough to 
resist single-handed the absolute lords in the neighbourhood and 
their combined strength was so great that they could deal success- 
fully not only with the leagues of robber barons and small princes 
but even with powerful kings. At first leagues of free towns were 
formed for securing the highways of Germany. Later on the 
Hanseatic League was created for defending the rights of the 
democratically governed towns on the sea as well. The united 
merchants of Danzig, Liibeck, Hamburg, Nuremberg, Augsburg, 
Strasburg, etc., created by voluntary contributions fleets which 
dominated for some considerable time the Baltic and the North 
Sea and which defeated the northern kings. The record of the 
Hanseatic League shows that the Germans were able to practise 
self-government successfully at a very early period. 

If democracy means willing co-operation for general purposes, 
if it means government by men of equal authority through their 
elected representatives, Germany was democratic at the top and 
at the bottom, in respect of the King-Emperor and of the towns. 
However, absolutism existed simultaneously with democracy and 
with self-government. It was exercised by the powerful feudal 
lords in the country and by the almost equally powerful and 
equally absolute representatives of the Church. Bishops and 
other ecclesiastical potentates ruled in their districts often as 
tyrannously as the temporal lords around them, and oppressed and 
plundered the poor and helpless. The German Reformation, 
which began about 1520, was not only a spiritual revolt but a 
revolt against temporal tyranny as well. Lord Bryce rightly 
says in his Holy Roman Empire that it was ‘a revolt against 
the principle of authority in all its forms, erecting a standard of 
civil as well as of religious liberty.’ Princely mis-government had 
become as intolerable in Germany as clerical abuse. Martin 
Luther wrote in 1523 : 


Since the beginning of the world a wise prince has been a very rare 
bird, and a pious prince has been still rarer. Princes are, as a rule, the 
greatest fools and the worst rascals on earth. Therefore one should always 
expect the worst from them and look forward to little good. They are 
God’s executioners and torturers. They understand nothing except how 
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to flay the poor and to make a game of God’s word. Such men werd 
formerly called rascals. Now they wish to be called pious Christian 
princes. God has struck them with blindness, and He will make an end 
of them as He will with the spiritual junkers. For the common people 
are learning to reason, and the plague of princes is becoming hateful to 
the common people. I fear they cannot be pacified unless the princes 
behave in a princely manner and commence to govern with good sense and 
justice. One will not, one can not, one must not tolerate their tyrannies 
and their wilfulness any longer. God will not suffer it. The world is no 
longer a place in which the people can be driven and chased about like 
cattle. 


Two years later, in 1525, the Great Peasant War broke out. 
The ill-treated German serfs in the South of Germany wished to 
be free men as were their neighbours in Switzerland who had freed 
themselves from Hapsburg rule by a successful revolt. At first 
the peasant armies were successful. They destroyed more than 
a thousand castles and religious houses. In many cases the towns- 
folk assisted them against their oppressors. Their grievances 
were not only economic but political as well. Among the 
demands made in their proclamations, the demand for justice 
and freedom was always prominent. For instance, the peasants 
of south-west Germany claimed: ‘None shall any longer be in 
a state of serfdom ; none shall obey any longer any prince or laws 
but such as pleaseth him and that shall be the emperor; justice 
and right shall be as of old time; should there be one having 
authority who displeaseth us, we would have the power to set 
up in his place another who pleaseth us.’ Mr. Bax stated cor- 
rectly in his History of the Peasants’ War in Germany : ‘ In the 
uprising known as the Peasants’ War there is more than one strain 
to be observed, though all turns on the central ideas of equality, 
economic reform and political reorganisation.’ The Peasants’ 
War and the Reformation occurred simultaneously because the 
democratic German nation revolted at the same time against the 
. oppression of the aristocracy and of the Church. Unfortunately 
the revolting peasants were badly led. Owing to their ignorance 
and dissensions they were defeated by the. united feudal lords. 
The vastness of the peasant revolt may be seen by the fact that 
according to the Berner Chronik more than 130,000 peasants died 
either in fighting or at the hands of the executioners, for the 
victorious lords took terrible vengeance on the vanquished. 

The Thirty Years’ War which lasted from 1618 to 1648, which 
devastated all Germany and converted the most flourishing 
part of the country into a desert, dealt a fearful blow to German 
self-government and democracy. During that gigantic struggle, 
in the course of which Germany’s population was reduced to one- 
half if not one-third, the wealth and power of the commercial 
and industrial towns was completely destroyed. They could*no 
longer defend their rights and their independence with their armed 
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citizens, especially as the war had led to the rise of powerful 
professional standing armies with the assistance of which the 
princes could easily overcome the opposition of the armed 
burghers. 

The peace of Minster and Osnabriick of 1648 reduced the rights 
of the Emperor to the utmost. The individual princes, who had 
been the Emperor’s subordinates, were given complete indepen- 
dence and the result was that they strove to make themselves 
supreme in the Empire by subjecting its territories to themselves. 
Among the ablest rulers of the time was Frederick William the 
Great Elector of Brandenburg who ruled from 1640 t6 1688. Re- 
cognising the importance of a powerful army for making Branden- 
burg-Prussia an important State, he resolved to create a large 
standing military force. Democratic self-government prevailed 
in his dominions. As the self-governing towns and the estates - 
endeavoured to defend their privileges and rights, as they refused 
to be arbitrarily taxed for the creation of a huge army, a conflict 
arose between the Elector and the citizens. Frederick William 
ruthlessly destroyed local self-government and did not shrink from 
breaking the legitimate opposition of the burghers by employing 
his army against them and by delivering protesting burgomasters 
to the executioner. During his long rule the local Diets were 
destroyed. The nation became a nation of serfs and his grandson, 
King Frederick William the First, the father of Frederick the 
Great, abolished between 1713 and 1740 the few remaining rights 
and privileges of the towns and the nobility. Under his rule 
self-government of the towns, even with regard to trivial local 
affairs, was abolished. Permission for building operations costing 
more than six thalers had to be given by the King in person. 

The Hohenzollern rulers from the Great Elector onward 
destroyed the ancient democratic institutions of their country 
with the utmost ruthlessness and brutality. Brandenburg- 
Prussia became the most autocratic State in the world. The 
great material success of the Prussian State caused many German 
sovereigns to imitate the Hohenzollern policy of absolutism. But 
as they acted with greater respect for old-established rights the 
old democratic spirit of Germany remained active in the non- 
Prussian States, in South Germany, in Austria and in the Rhenish 
province which became Prussian only in 1815. Herein lies the 
reason that the south and the west of Germany are far more 
democratic and far more tolerant than the old-Prussian North. 

Ruthless oppression by sovereigns disposing of irresistible 
power had weakened, but had by no means killed, the ancient 
democratic spirit of the German people. The Prussians, though 
proud of Frederick the Great’s achievements, sighed under their 
yoke. They wished for less glory and more liberty and rejoiced 
4423 
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at his death. In the middle of the eighteenth century the spirit 
of liberty, which had been suppressed by rulers such as the Great 
Elector, Louis the Fourteenth, and Peter the Great and their suc- 
cessors, was revived, especially in France. Intellectual Germany 
thoroughly approved of the ideals of the French philosophers and 
viewed with cordial sympathy the attempts of the French people 
to break their shackles. The French Revolution of 1789 was 
greeted with delight by the leading Germans, among them Goethe 
and Schiller. They had suffered so much under dynastic tyranny 
that love of liberty had become stronger within tlem than love 
of country. They had become admirers of a liberal cosmopoli- 
tanism. When the armies of revolutionary France crossed the 
Rhine into Germany, bringing with them the promise of liberty, 
fraternity and equality and the maxim ‘war to the castle and 
peace to the cottage,’ they were received by the Germans with 
joy as friends and brothers, as heroes and as deliverers from an 
intolerable yoke. 

Prussia, which had become a nation of obedient, soulless 
serfs, was easily defeated by Napoleon in 1806, and the 
people had so much become accustomed to passive obedience, 
they had so largely lost the natural instincts of the citizen that 
they looked upon the defeat of the Prussian Army with com- 
parative indifference. No one had been ordered to oppose the 
invader, so nobody stirred. The Prussian people became hostile 
to France only when they began to suffer from the exactions of 
the French armies. Stein and other Prussian patriots recognised 
that Prussia could be rejuvenated only by democratising its 
institutions, by attaching the people to the State by bonds of 
affection and of interest. The serfs were converted into land- 
owning peasants, the professions, commerce and industries 
were freed from their medieval restrictions, and the necessary 
enthusiasm for fighting Napoleon in 1813 was created by the 
formal promise made to the people that it would receive after the 
war the representative and democratic institutions for which it had 
clamoured for a long time. That promise, which was solemnly 
made by King Frederick William the Third before the war and 
on the 1st of September 1815, and which was embodied in 
Article XIII. of the German Federal Act of the 8th of June 1815 
at the Vienna Congress, was not fulfilled. After the overthrow 
of Napoleon a period of reaction began throughout Germany, but 
although Germany was exhausted by the Napoleonic War the 
people refusea to abandon their claim for Constitutional Govern- 
ment. The democratic spirit of the people found eloquent 
advocates in Germany’s leading men who demanded the intro- 
duction of democratic, constitutional rule. The reactionary 

Government tried to stifle the demand for self-government by 
brutal persecution. Among the men who were disgraced, 
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imprisoned, hounded out of the country or driven into exile or 
rebellion were the founders of Modern Prussia, men such as Stein, 
Gneisenau, Arndt, Jahn, W. von Humboldt, Beyme, Boyen; the 
most eminent scientists such as the Brothers Grimm, Dahlmann, 
Gervinus, Ewald, Mommsen, Rotteck, Welcker, Virchow ; poets 
and musicians such as Freiligrath, Heine, Wagner, Kinkel, 
Herwegh, Laube, Hoffman von Fallersleben, Bérne, Dingelstedt, 
Geibel, Fritz Reuter and many others. 

The protracted wars of the Napoleonic period were as 
unfavourable to the development of democracy in Ger- 
many as the Thirty Years’ ~War had been. Dissatisfaction 
with Governmental absolutism led at last in 1848 to a 
revolution which broke out simultaneously in Berlin, Vienna, 
Dresden, Prague and elsewhere, and it is highly significant and 
worth noting, that the Germans did not take the initiative in 
revolting against their leaders but that they merely followed the 
example of the French. The Paris Revolution of 1848 was the 
signal to the democrats in Germany. It showed them the way. 
History may repeat itself. 

The Revolution of 1848 was comparatively a mild one in 
Germany. The grievances of the people were not very great. 
Peace and quiet were restored by certain concessions to the 
popular demands which however were gradually whittled away. 
The great successes achieved under Prince Bismarck’s guidance 
re-established the prestige of absolute government in Germany, 
weakened the democratic party and to some extent discredited it. 
In Austria, on the other hand, where the people had suffered far 
more seriously from governmental oppression, where the sense 
of injustice and of bitterness was far greater, the Revolution of 
1848 assumed far larger proportions and it was overcome only 
with difficulty and at a vast cost in human lives. 

The details given in these pages show that the often-heard 
assertion that the Germans are an undemocratic and servile race 
which has never revolted during the whole course of its history, 
which is unfit for self-government, is untrue. History teaches 
us that the German race is as democratic as is the British race. 
The history of the German towns, as that of Germanic Switzer- 
land and Holland, shows the prevalence of a democratic spirit 
which could temporarily be suppressed but never be destroyed. 
The German model towns, Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck, are 
‘still self-governing republics. It is also wrong to assert that the 
Germans have never revolted. Luuther’s Reformation was a 
political, social and a religious revolt which in magnitude, success 
and world-historical importance stands probably above the 
English Revolution against Charles the First and the French 
Revolution of 1789. The Germans did not revolt successfully in 
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modern times, but then they had comparatively little cause to 
revolt. * 

If we study the causes of successful revolutions we 
find that they are two: Political dissatisfaction and economic 
distress. They were found combined in the English Revolution, 
the French Revolution, the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848 and the 
recent Russian Revolution. People will stand oppression patiently 
and they will stand hunger but they will not easily stand both 
combined. If the Germans should in due course suffer simul- 
taneously from hunger and defeat they may well turn against 
their rulers and call them to account. 

It may be argued that although the Germans possessed a 
highly developed form of self-government in the past, that 
although self-government was far more advanced in Germany in 
the sixteenth century than it was in other countries, the German 
character has changed in the course of the last few centuries, that 
the Germans, and especially the North-Germans, are so well 
drilled and disciplined that they -have become unfit for democratic 
rule. In the past, however, the North-Germans were the most 
democratic among the German people. That may be seen from 
the history of the Hanseatic League. And as to the present, if 
democratic government means willing co-operation for general 
purposes, if it means government by men of equal authority 
through their elected representatives, then the men of modern 
Germany have shown that they are eminently fit for democracy, 
for in no country in the world is co-operation more highly 
developed than it is in Germany. 

The German co-operative societies which had 5,555,803 
members in 1912, the German trade unions which had 4,052,867 
members in the same year, the German associations of salary 
earners with 623,840 members, the Social Democratic Party which 
in 1912 polled 4,250,329 votes, and the gigantic professional asso- 
ciations of agriculturists, peasants, industrialists, etc., are great 
and significant monuments of German self-discipline and of an 
ability to co-operate willingly for a general aim without directions 
from the authorities. The fact that these gigantic, well-organised, 
highly disciplined and most efficient associations are particularly 
strongly represented in North-Germany and Prussia shows that 
the North-Germans are at least as fit for democratic rule as are 
the more easy-going South-Germans. 

Having made a special study of German affairs and of Anglo- 
German relations I had foreseen ever since 1900 that the 
Emperor’s policy was likely to involve Germany in a world-war. 
Hence I warned this country against a war with Germany for 
many years in this Review and elsewhere. Moreover in con- 
sidering the internal position in Germany and the consequences 
of Germany’s provocative policy I had come to the conclusion 
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that a war which had been brought about by the Emperor’s 
ambition might lead to a revolution in Germany. I wrote for 
instance in August 1911, at-the time of the Agadir crisis, in an 
article entitled ‘German Designs in Africa,’ which had the honour 
of receiving the first place in this Review : 


War has been brought within the limits of vision. It is to be hoped 
that Germany will turn away from the very dangerous course upon which 
she has embarked, a course which in a very short time will bring her into 
a collision not only with France, but with several great Powers; and as 
the Triple Alliance is believed to be a purely defensive alliance relating only 
to Europe, Germany may find herself deserted by her Allies in the hour of 
trouble. . . . Persistence on the dangerous and unprecedented course which 
Germany is steering at the present moment may imperil Germany’s future 
and may cost the Emperor his throne. The German nation is intensely 
loyal and patriotic, but it would never forgive a monarch who had driven 
the nation into a disastrous war without adequate reason. 


Immediately on the outbreak of the present War I wrote an 
article entitled ‘ The Ultimate Ruin of Germany ’ which appeared 
in September 1914 in this Review, in which I once more foretold 
that Germany’s defeat might lead to a revolution. I stated : 


The question now arises whether the docile Germans will bear their 
misfortunes patiently, or whether they will rebel against the crowned 
criminal who has brought about their misery. A revolt is possible, and it 
may take a two-fold shape. Conceivably, the Southern States will, after 
a serious defeat of the German Army, detach themselves from Prussia, 
refusing to fight any longer for the German Emperor. The Empire may be 
dissolved. . . . On the other hand, it is possible that there will be a general 
rising of the people against their rulers. The great majority of Germans 
are dissatisfied with their form of government. A well-educated people 
does not like to be governed like children. An absolutism thinly disguised 
by parliamentary forms is tolerable only so long as it is successful and as 
the people are prosperous. . . . Failure of the Government in the present 
War will make absolute government impossible in Germany. If Germany 
should experience a serious defeat, she may either become a strictly limited 
monarchy on the English model, or a republic. However, as both the 
Emperor and the Crown Prince are equally responsible for the crime of the 
present War, it may well happen that the German people will refuse to be 
tuled any longer by the Hohenzollerns. The rise of a German republic is 
certainly within the limit of possibility. In a fatal hour the German 
Emperor has apparently destroyed not only the entire life-work of Bismarck 
and Moltke, but part of the work of Frederick the Great, who acquired 
Silesia and Poland; and possibly he has destroyed his own dynasty as 
well... 


Many who consider the possibility of a revolution in Germany 
imagine that it will be brought about by the huge Social Demo- 
cratic Party. They are wrong. In Germany where Parliament is 
powerless a revolution cannot be made by a single party, however 
strong. It can be brought about only if the bulk of the nation, 
regardless of party, is determined to change the existing form of 
government and if the army is with it. A serious German defeat 
would give a fatal blow to the privileges of the ruling aristocracy 
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and of the military caste and to the prosperity of the great indus- 
trial and commercial middle-class. Therefore it seems likely that 
in case of defeat the aristocracy, the army, and the liberal middle- 
class may turn against the Emperor. Moreover, whereas the 
masses of the people would probably reproach the Emperor for 
his rashness in involving the nation in the present War, the 
aristocracy and the army might reproach him for his lack of 
energy and resolution. They have frequently complained that 
the German Emperor has, owing to lack of resolution, failed to 
make Germany supreme in Europe and the world. They have 
asserted that Germany should have attacked France in 1905, at 
the time of the first Morocco crisis, when the Russian army had 
been defeated by Japan, when France was totally unprepared 
for war and was still divided by the Dreyfus scandal and when 
France and England were still somewhat estranged owing to the 
Fashoda affair. Moreover they have reproached the Emperor and 
the Chancellor for losing at the beginning of the present War 
several precious days in negotiations which enabled Belgium to 
provide for the defence of Liége and thus prevented Germany 
from administering a knock-out blow to France by rushing 
through Belgium and seizing Paris. 

President Wilson has sharply discriminated between the 
responsibilities of the German Government and of the people. 
He has placed all the guilt upon the Emperor and his Government 
* and has absolved the nation of practically all complicity. Whether 
such discrimination should be made or not is after all not so much 
a question of abstract justice as one of practical utility. If no 
useful purpose is served, such discrimination is worthless. If 
it should shorten the War it is extremely valuable. 

President Wilson is a student of history and of statesmanship 


on which he has written some valuable works. Probably he 


discriminated between the German Government and the German 
people, and placed all the responsibility for the outbreak of the 
War and its atrocious conduct upon the former, remembering 
the policy which was followed by the Allies in the war against 
Napoleon a century ago. Napoleon had been the idol of the 
French people, but in course of time the nation had become tired 
of the never-ending war and had come to doubt him. All longed 
for peace. Prince Metternich made skilful use of this situation. 
He issued in the name of the Allied sovereigns a proclamation 
that Europe had no quarrel with France but only with Napoleon, 
that they were friends of the French people and that they came 
to free the land from the incubus. Thousands of copies of this 
proclamation were distributed in France. Hence the French 
saw in the invading armies not enemies but their deliverers. 
Important towns readily surrendered and the victorious sovereigns 
were loudly cheered when they entered Paris. By sharply dis- 
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criminating between the Emperor Napoleon and the French 
people and by placing the whole responsibility for the war on the 
former, the Allies had cut the ground from under Napoleon’s feet 
as the Emperor himself admitted in his captivity. The nation 
and many officers and soldiers became hostile to the man in whom 
they had been taught to see the sole cause of the war. Recruits 
refused to join the army. Officers disobeyed the orders given. 
The necessary taxes could not be collected. Napoleon found 
himself in a hostile country, the head of an army but no longer 
the head of a nation. Every French defeat was greeted with joy 
by the people and every French victory as a calamity. The public 
funds on the Paris Stock Exchange fell whenever a success of the 
French arms was announced and rose rapidly upon the news of 
a defeat.. Perhaps the Germans will before long adopt a similar 
attitude towards the Emperor and his supporters, 

The German people have no doubt begun to recognise the folly 
and wickedness of the present War. They must see that defeat 
is inevitable and that it will bring about not only the weakening 
of the State but that it will leave the nation impoverished and 
disgraced throughout the world. They must recognise that, 
owing to the criminal conduct of the War, not merely the German 
State but the German race has become an outlaw throughout the 
world, that the German people can rehabilitate themselves in the 
eyes of the world only by repudiating the Emperor and their 
Government and by punishing the guilty. 

In forecasting the weather and political developments so many 
incalculable factors influence events that one can speak only of 
probabilities. A revolution in Germany consequent upon defeat 
is not absolutely certain but is highly probable in view of the 
historic character of the German nation. The German race is 
naturally democratic, and the events of the War have undoubtedly 
strengthened the democratic spirit to a very great extent. That 
may be seen by the concessions whereby the German government 
tries vainly now to appease the people. What the German people 
require is not the reform of the Prussian franchise but the 
direction of the policy of the State by their elected representatives. 
I think the Germaf nation is too wise to allow again a single 
man, who may be a degenerate, a madman, a criminal, or merely 
a fool, to send millions of Germans to their death. Mr. Lloyd 
George said in his great speech of the 12th of April with delightful 
brevity and irony: ‘Prussia is no democracy. The Kaiser 
promises that she will be a democracy—after the War. I think 
he is right.’ He and President Wilson have probably correctly 
forecasted the future of Germany. 

J. Evils BARKER. 
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AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA 


Must Austria be wiped out from the map of Europe? This is 
the question which at the present moment many are asking 
themselves. 

In England it is with genuine concern that those who knew 
Austria, the gay, the happy, the careless, think of the disap- 
pearance of this old-world, picturesque, and unique Empire. 

In Italy, which has suffered more under Austrian rule than 
almost any other country, its dismemberment would no doubt be 
welcomed by the great mass of the population, who see in it their 
arch-enemy ; but the more thoughtful, those who can foresee the 
sequence of events, must in their souls feel the chill blast of the 
grim spectre which would fill the old Empire’s place and become 
Italy’s neighbour, and one a thousand times more perilous than 
Austria ever could be. Italy the beautiful, the treasure house of 
the world, would sooner or later fall under the iron grip of the 
German domination. The Italians are so quick, so intelligent, 
that they must come to the conclusion that a weaker Austria on 
their North Eastern frontier is better than a stronger Prussia. 

France and Russia too must know that a peace with Austria 
is a far less complex problem than an understanding of any sort 
with Prussia, who, as soon as the War is over, will strive with 
every fibre to prepare herself for another and more successful 
struggle for world power. 

History teaches us that events depend mainly on personalities. 
What kind of world should we be living in, if there had been no 
Napoleon and no Bismarck? Thus, at the present moment, the 
future aspect- of Europe depends largely upon whether the 
Emperor Charles is a man of character and courage and whether 
he sees clearly the two issues before him. One of these issues 
is to make peace now, and to end the sufferings of his subjects at 
the sacrifice of cessions to Italy and the Balkan States; and the 
other one is continuing to fight, till Prussia is totally beaten — 
which would mean the complete ruin of Austria and its dismem- 

berment, for Prussia would pay her debts with Austrian lands, 
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annexing herself the German provinces. Who could prevent her 
doing this? Did not Prince Buelow offer a fair Austrian province 
to Italy as a bribe not to join the Allies? ToItaly’s eternal honour 
be it said that she preferred to fight for what she considers her 
own, rather than enter on so nefarious a compact. 

It is difficult to suppose that even a mediocre mind would 
hesitate as to the choice the Emperor Charles will have to make, 
as there is not even a feeling of honour to tie him to his present 
Ally. He did not make the alliance, which was forged before 
his birth, in 1879, nor is it any more than a purely defensive 
alliance ; and who attacked Prussia? Does he know of the suffer- 
ings of his people, who have been dragged into a war by which 
they can gain nothing and lose all? Is he aware of the deter- 
mination of the Allies, of their certainty of victory? ‘Does he 
understand the unbeaten, the unbeatable-sea-power of England? 
Does he really know what is happening, or are the fairy tales 
concocted at Berlin all he is allowed to hear? The Prussians are 
infinitely more full of resource and trickiness than the more 
guileless Austrians and can easily hoodwink them. . 

Only those who know Vienna and its court well can form an 
idea of its atmosphere, with its old Spanish etiquette and restric- 
tions to a small circle, and those who keep guard around this inner 
circle take care that nothing but what they wish should penetrate. 
It was this atmosphere which one day made me say during @ dis- 
cussion with one of the Archdukes ‘ But what can your Imperial 
Highness know of such things, you all live in glass cases and 
never breathe the outer air?’ 

So strict was the etiquette that even the older Archdukes were 
not allowed to ask whom they fancied, except on State occasions. 
One of them, who was very artistic, wanted to show me his 
collections, knowing how interested I should be in them. He 
therefore sent a mutual friend to ask me whether I would come 
‘% déjeuner’ to his Palace, but it was to be kept a profound secret, 
and the lady, Countess H—— was to fetch me in her carriage, 
a3 it would never do for mine to be seen at his door! 

The Emperor Francis Joseph tried to emancipate himself from 
this deadly dullness, by having his coffee every morning at eight 
o'clock at the house of a middle-aged and not particularly attractive 
lady of the stage who lived very respectably with her husband, 
with whom the Sovereign did not disdain to play a rubber of whist 
most evenings. I always believed this friendship was simply 
founded upon the desire to be at ease for an hour or two. The 
Empress Elisabeth entirely approved of it, and I myself saw a 
portrait of Madame S—— given by the Empress to her husband 
hanging over his writing table at his favourite shooting lodge at 
Muerzsteg, 
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One feels intuitively that in these fateful days the air is loaded 
with subtle influences around this young Sovereign which must 
confuse his better judgment and make him hesitate. Has he 
anybody he can really trust, about him? That is the question. 
It is only a very strong personality that can make headway under 
such circumstances. His ancestor Charles the Fifth might have 
done it. 

There are no doubt honest and patriotic men in Austria, but 
they remain in the background, they cannot approach the Emperor 
and they eat out their hearts in silence. What Austria wants is 
a Sully, a Wolsey, a Cavour at the helm, who will serve his 
Sovereign and his country without any afterthought. 

Though Austria is a most long-suffering country, it is not quite 
off the cards that, driven to despair by sorrow, hunger, and ruin 
staring them in the face, the people may take the law into their 
own hands and imitate Russia. Such things are catching in days 
when nations are off their balance, much as individuals are. 


At the risk of being a little dull and lengthy let us cast a look 
back some centuries and see what the bonds of gratitude are 
which unite Austria to Prussia. 

The Holy Roman Empire as it was called till 1806 was the 
true successor of the Roman World Empire. The Emperor was 
the Kaiser, the Caesar, the temporal head of the civilised world, 
just as the Pope was its spiritual head. 

The Emperors were freely elected, at least in the earlier cen- 
turies, hut their powers were severely limited: Ancient Germany 
was a somewhat democratic combination of Princes, Nobles and 
Free towns. The Emperor was theoretically supreme, but he 
could not always enforce his will upon his more powerful vassals. 

Early in the fifteenth century the ‘ Kaiser’ invested a scion of 
the Suabian Hohenzollerns with the territory of Brandenburg, 
and gave him the Electoral dignity. Brandenburg was sparsely 
populated and poor. 

The MHohenzollerns flourished greatly. By advantageous 
marriages, by family arrangements, and especially by conquest 
they increased their territory continually, and became predominant 
in Germany. They recognised at an early date that they could 
become powerful only at the expense of Austria and some of the 
minor German States. 

The Great Elector or Kurfuerst, as the Electors were called in 
German, allied himself with Austria’s enemies and calmly looked 
on whilst the dreaded Turks besieged Vienna. Frederic William 
the First created his powerful army for use against Austria. 
Frederic the Great invaded Silesia, soon after his accession, with- 
out a shadow of pretext, and robbed Austria of one of its richest 
Provinces. During Austria’s wars with the French Republic, 
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Prussia pursued on the whole an anti-Austrian policy. Lust of 
conquest caused her to attack France in 1792 in company with* 
Austria, but when she found that things were not going quite as 
she expected, she left Austria in the lurch and concluded a separate 
peace. As soon as her hands were free, she took a large slice of 
Poland, whilst the Austrian armies were retained on the Rhine, 
Austria would not have been defeated in 1805 had Prussia come 
to her assistance, and many Prussians were glad to see her beaten, 
seeing in Austria the hereditary enemy. 

. Prussia, soon after Napoleon’s fall, took up once more her 
policy of deliberate hostility to Austria by endeavouring to group 
around herself the minor German States in the Zollverein, which 
was to form the basis of a political Federation. When Austria 
demanded admission to this Customs Union, her request was 
refused. In 1866 Bismarck forced a war on Austria and defeated 
her, together with those German States which had sided with 
her. Hannover, Hesse Cassel and Nassau were incorporated in 
Prussia, and the South German States including Saxony were 
forced to conclude an offensive and defensive alliance with their 
victors. Austria was thrust out of Germany, which she had 
formerly ruled over, and was left with a few million Germans and 
many million Slav and other non-German subjects. Bismarck 
not only desired to destroy the rule of the Hapsburgs in Germany, 
but to dominate Austria-Hungary in order to utilise that 
country for Prussia-Germany. He did this by making use of 
the Magyars. 

In a recently published article Count Andrassy has told us 
that in 1870 Francis Joseph intended to come to the aid of France, 
but was prevented by the determined attitude of his father and 
the leading Magyars. Count Julius Andrassy also concluded in 
1879 the celebrated Dual Alliance. Bismarck, who believed in 
the influence of personality, took good care that the German 
Embassy at Vienna should be well equipped with men and women 
who could further his plans. He knew whom to employ, and 
he never made a diplomatic appointment, not even that of the 
last Attaché, without previously asking him to a ‘ déjeuner intime’ 
so as to be able to judge of his capacities. Bismarck in his 
Memoirs makes no secret of his object in concluding the alliance, 
which was to place Austria under Prussia’s control and make a 
subordinate of her. 

In connexion with these reversed positions of Austria and 
Prussia I remember an incident which shows the bitterness it 
brought to those Austrians really devoted to their ceuntry. It was 
in the summer of 1884, the first year that we were in Vienna, that 
we dined with Count Kalnoky, Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
also of the Imperial House, at the ‘ Stoeckl,’ a small Palace, or 
what the French would call a Pavillon, in the Schoenbrunn 
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gardens. The Emperor had lent this Imperial Palazzino to Count 
“Kalnoky because his avocations kept him all the summer at 
Vienna and also necessitated constant communication with the 
Sovereign. 

After dinner, which was quite a small and informal one, Count 
Kalnoky asked me to come and look at the rooms with him. The 
house was built in the style peculiar to the reign of the Empress 
Marie Thérése, beautiful translucent whitewash on the walls and 
pictures let into them, most of them relating to the house. of 
Hapsburg. As we entered the principal saloon, of which the four 
walls were covered with enormous pictures representing some 
scenes of the coronation of Charles the Sixth at Frankfort, the 
Count pointed to the one opposite and said ‘ Look at that.’ The 
Emperor was sitting at table alone on a dais. Around him stood 
the nine Electors serving him. 

‘That fellow in front with the big platter with fish is Bran- 
denburg,’ and then after a pause ‘ That cad!’ and he lifted his 
hands in an expressive gesture and exclaimed ‘ And now! ’ 

It is true I was an old friend, but this ebullition of feeling from 
a most discreet and often very boutonné man spoke volumes. 
The Austrians were even then struggling in the toils. 

Taking into account how much more has happened since those 
days, it would not be extraordinary if the men of the great and 
ancient House of Hapsburg felt deep resentment at the ingratitude 
of those whom they raised from insignificance to eminence and 
on whom they bestowed not only the Electoral dignity but also 
the royal crown; and if their eyes are open they must feel par- 
ticularly bitter when they find out that their country has been 
dragged into this War by men who hoped, and still perhaps hope, 
that it will lead to Austria’s final subjection to Prussia. If the 
latter had been victorious, she would have kept all the booty to 
herself, and if defeated, Austria would not only lose her Italian, 


Slavonic and Roumanian provinces but would be so weakened. 


that the German provinces would fall to Prussia, and Magyar 
Hungary would be forced to attach herself to Germany for the 
sake of self-preservation. Austria. would be no more! The 
Emperor Charles might render an inestimable service to the peace 
of the whole world by concluding an early separate peace, and 
thus also save his Empire. He certainly would obtain better con- 
ditions than if he waited till the end ; he would protect his country 
from further suffering and keep his throne. His name would 
be blessed far and wide. 

If we look through the annals of history we see that folly and 
wickedness only triumph for a time. Justice is done in the end. 
Both Bismarck and Frederic the Great discussed in their Memoirs 
the inevitable retribution and Schiller wrote ‘ Die Weltgeschichte 
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ist das Weltgericht.’ It is certain that those who fight for right 
and liberty and to protect the weak must win. 

To seeing eyes this was clear when Germany’s hosts were held 
up @ fortnight before Liége—nobody knew why. It was clear 
when the enemy suddenly swerved away from before Paris; it 
was clear in the worst days for our small and brave but so utterly 
unprepared Army, during the terrible retreat from Mons, when 
our soldiers thought they heard and saw angelic helpers sheltering 
and sustaining them. Whatever controversy there may be on 
this subject, it shows that the simple souls of these men were 
raised by their self-sacrifice to higher levels. Now that the excite- 
ment of the first months of the War has subsided, we read victory 
in the spirited, tender and humorous strains that flow out of the 
trenches, in the joyousness of our soldiers playing about in 
moments of rest like happy boys, and above all in the absence of 
base hatred of an enemy who has not left a stone unturned to 
make himself detested and despised by the whole world. It is 
the battle of light against darkness, and the brave man conscious 
of victory does not hate. It is the unconfessed fear of defeat 
which makes the Germans so bitter against us, for were we not 
the unexpected, the imprévu, which deranged all their plans? 

It had been loudly asserted during the first days of the War 
that England would never take up arms, and when a German 
asserts a thing it must be so and all the world is supposed to believe 
itt Even now they have not entirely abandoned their fatuous 
creed. The other day only, whilst the world was ringing with 
the splendid result of our last War Loan they asserted it to be a 
miserable failure. They showed less perspicacity than William 
the Third, who when he wanted the help of England to crush the 
hated France, at the time when he was still Stadtholder, said 
‘Nothing but such a constitution as yours can have the credit 
that is necessary to raise such sums as a great war requires.’ 

There is a certain naiveté or want of observation in the 
character of the Germans which makes them believe that others 
are inspired by the same motives as they are, and that they 
do the same things. Also they are in the habit of looking upon 
themselves as Supermen, drilled into perfection, and upon other 
nations as children who can be cowed and subdued by fright- 
fulness, cruelty and force. 

The real truth is, that the German, or rather the Prussian soul 
is still quite undeveloped and in many cases retrograde, for which 
probably two centuries of militarism are responsible. This has 
limited, warped and hardened the national character and stamped 
out everything that was not material. Hence the inability of the 
Prussian to see himself as he is; and amongst the difficulties 
which will beset the conditions for making peace, one of the 
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greatest will be to make him understand how the world at large 
regards him. Nobody will trust his word, for all will remember 
the ‘Scrap of Paper.’ Nobody will believe in his honour, for all 
the base lawless deeds which he has done will rise up against him ; 
the sinking of hospital ships, the poisoning of wells, the shooting 
of innocent civilians, the outraging of women, the mutilating of 
children, the misuse of the Red Cross, and a hundred other things 
no other nation has yet descended to. All will turn away from 
him on account of these senseless cruelties, many of them too 
revolting to enumerate. His very indifference to the destruction 
and desecration of most beautiful and sacred things reveals 
instincts below those of infuriated wild animals. 

These accusations will be met by a pitying smile and be either 
denied in toto or we shall be told ‘ War is war, the more terrible 
it is made the sooner it will be ended and what we did was for 
the good of humanity.’ Nothing will move the Prussian from 
that position. Self-righteousness is his leading characteristic. 
Never to confess himself in the wrong is his eleventh command- 
ment. Repentance and humility are not in his dictionary. 

The spiritual blindness created by materialism caused the 
Prussians entirely to misjudge the English character, and they 
clung to Napoleon’s superficial dictum of ‘A Nation of Shop- 
keepers.” They ought to have remembered what Montalembert 
wrote : ‘Busied more than any other nation in the arts of peace, 
yet invincible in war and sometimes rushing into it with frantic 
passion. Often destitute of enthusiasm, but incapable of failure, 
it ignores the very idea of discouragement or effeminacy.’ Instead 
of jeering at the smallness of our first Expeditionary Force they 
ought to have taken to heart General Bugeaud’s words ‘ The 
English infantry is the finest in the world, but thank God there is 
so little of it.’ The thankfulness to the Almighty on this score 
would at the present moment be misplaced, for there are more and 
more men streaming in daily from all the four corners of the 
earth. 

The German flatters himself he knows Shakespeare better 
than we do. Has he then forgotten the parting speech of the bas- 
tard Faulconbridge, which reflects the British spirit of centuries 
ago and at the same time seems a prophecy of our present day?— 


Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them, Nought shall make us rue 
If England to itself do rest but true. 


Prussia-Germany has not grasped this spirit of what it persists 
to this day in calling our Soeldner Truppen (Hirelings) and it is 
doubtful whether more than a very few Germans who know 
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England intimately would endorse those other words in the same 


speech : 
This England never did nor never shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 


For their papers seize greedily upon the silly speeches of our 
pacificists, representing them as the flower of England’s 
intelligence. 

Beguiled by the sight of our luxurious living, our love of 
pleasure, sport and display, our carelessness and levity, the 
Prussians entirely ignored the sterling qualities of a nation .only 
obscured by an apparent frivolity, and they were outraged as if 
they had been betrayed when they discovered them, and called us 
hypocrites. 

The bitter lesson Prussia will have to learn is that hate always 
recoils on the hater. The Hymn of Hate was the dirge of their 
soul life. The gross materialism of the last forty years is what 
precipitated Germany towards its tragic fate, and hundreds of 
thousands declared themselves openly in the daily papers to be 
without any belief or religion, because from this statement certain 
advantages accrued to them. Nature suffers no void and, where 
the belief in God vanishes, Evil enters. We are now seeing the 
terrible spectacle of a whole Nation in the grip of Evil and without 
the slightest notion that it will be henceforth execrated by the 
whole world, perhaps for centuries. 

The Austrians are not like this, at least when left alone, and it 
must be patent to every patriotic and intelligent man in that 
Empire that it is the height of folly and weakness to continue 
an alliance from which only disaster can be expected. 

This indeed would be the moment for the Holy Father, who 
we are told has strong pro-Austrian sympathies, to make an effort 
to save the most faithful Son of the Catholic Church from per- 
dition; for it is quite clear that the entirely Roman Catholic 
provinces of Austria, the entirely German provinces, are in danger 
of being engulphed into reformed and Calvinistic Prussia and in 
course of time would also become Protestant. Some of the 
great medieval Popes would not have hesitated, seeing moreover 
that the peace of the world would be ensured. 

If the Emperor Charles, with some honest advisers, would look 
the problem straight in the face, frankly, squarely and courage- 
ously, they would see that the relative weakness and backwardness 
of their country are due to its political divisions and that these 
would remain if the territories of the Dual Monarchy subsisted 
unimpaired ; and they must see that the Empire can have a great 
future only if the distracted country becomes firmly united. The 
persecution of the subject races during the War has no doubt very 
Vou. LXXXI—No. 483 4B 
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much increased the exasperation among them. Unity cannot be 
maintained in a country by filling the prisons and by the firing 
squad. Unity, prosperity and progress can only come if the 
Emperor and his government are supported by the great majority 
of his people. 

The Austrian Emperor has it in his power to create such a 
future for his people and to secure power and prosperity to the 
country, but he must throw off the German shackles and make a 
separate peace. He can find justification for such a step in 
Austria’s exhaustion and her inability to continue the War; for, 
as Bismarck has taught us, all treaties contain the unwritten 
proviso Ultra posse nemo obligatur. Besides this, Austria was 
forced into the struggle by Berlin ; when at the last moment she 
tried to withdraw, Berlin precipitated the World War. 

There is no doubt that, though a great many Prussian officers 
are in command of Austrian troops, the latter, if ordered to cease 
fighting, would most certainly, and with intense delight, obey 
their Emperor according to their oath. 

Should Austria conclude a separate peace she would lose her 
Italian, Slavonic and Roumanian territories, for the Allies have 
announced that these will be freed from her yoke. The popu- 
lation of Austria-Hungary would therefore be reduced from about 
50,000,000 to approximately 20,000,000 inhabitants. It is pro- 
bably not in the interest of the Allies that the population of the 
Hapsburg Empire should be reduced to so small a number, for this 
would facilitate still more its absorption into Germany. In that 
event, although a defeated Germany would lose her Polish terri- 
tories in the East, Alsace and Lorraine in the West and perhaps 
some Danish districts in the North, this would only mean a loss 
of about 8,000,000 to them, and as a result of the War the 
Government at Berlin would control 12,000,000 people more than 
they did before and become more dangerous than ever to the peace 
of the world. If Austria concluded a separate peace at an early 


date, the Allies might compensate her for the loss of her territories ‘ 


South and East by giving her Silesia, which was torn from her 
by Frederic the Great in 1740. 

The Allies have proclaimed that they intend to redraw the map 
of Europe in accordance with the principle of nationality. The 
transference of Silesia from Prussian to Austrian control would 
not violate the principle of nationality; it would simply be 
uniting or rather giving Prussian Silesia back to be united to 
Austrian Silesia. It is hardly to be expected that after the 
experience of this War, and the convulsions which possibly may 
follow in Prussia, this transference will meet with much opposition 
from the population, which is far more like the Austrians than like 
its northern captors. Besides this the population of Silesia is 
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chiefly Roman Catholic, 57 per cent. of the people belonging to 
that faith. 

If Silesia were rejoined to Austria the Hapsburgs would merely 
receive back what was their own. The Hohenzollerns would 
suffer a just retribution for centuries of hostility to Austria. The 
South German States would no doubt group themselves auto- 
matically again around Austria, for many of them are sick of the 
iron rule of Prussia, to whom they have to sacrifice everything 
and never expect a gain of any sort. 

Silesia and the South German States are exceedingly wealthy 
territories, they possess a fruitful soil, vast mineral resources and 
prosperous industries. At a stroke Austria would not merely 
become a national and almost homogeneous State, but its chronic 
poverty and backwardness would disappear. Austria and North 
Germany would balance one another not only in man-power but 
also in wealth. Austria would cease to be Germany’s farm and 
its dumping ground. By exchanging her Slav, Roumanian and 
Italian subjects for Silesian ones, she would be a great gainer 
and become the heart and nucleus of South Germany. 

Prussia would not forgive Austria her desertion or the 
acquisition of territories which she had wrested from her in cen- 
turies of war, and this would make another Austro-German attack 
upon the peace of the world most unlikely. 

If these ideals could be realised the great Magyar problem 
would be settled, the German Dynasty of Hapsburg would once 
more rule in Germany and the Government at Vienna need no 
more fear the politicians at Buda Pesth. It was only towards a 
strong Prussia that the Magyars gravitated. 

If Silesia were again to make a part of the Austrian Empire, 
and the South German States to be closely federated with it, the 
number of Roman Catholics and Protestants would very nearly 
balance each other. Austria-Hungary is at present a Roman 
Catholic State, and intolerance is only possible when those of 
another religion are few. The Hapsburgs would be anxious to 
secure the friendship and adhesion of the South German States, 
whereas religious intolerance would incline these once more 
towards Prussia, as some of these countries are almost entirely 
Protestant, like Saxony, and Wiirtemberg also is partly so. For 
prudential reasons alone therefore Austria would undoubtedly 
practise the greatest tolerance towards her new citizens. 

Tn considering Austria’s compensation at Prussia’s cost, justice 
and equity remind us that some of the South and Middle German 
States have greatly suffered from Prussia’s acquisitive proclivi- 
ties. Saxony has been the greatest victim, for situated between 
Austria and Prussia it has been the battlefield between these two 
Powers fighting for supremacy. It was overrun by Frederic the 
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Great and exploited to the utmost by him. He always wanted 
to annex Saxony and thus wrote in his political testament of 1776 : 


De nécessité il faut s’emparer de la Saxe. . . . S’il s’agit des vues poli- 
tiques d’acquisition qui conviennent & cette Monarchie, les états de la 
Saxe sont sans contredit ceux qui lui conviendraient le mieux en l’arron- 
dissant et lui formant une barriére par les montagnes qui séparent la Saxe 
de la Bohéme. . . . Cette acquisition est d’une nécessité indispensable pour 
donner & cet état la consistance dont il manque. Car dés qu’on est en 
guerre l’ennemi peut avancer de plain pied jusqu’a Berlin sans trouver la 
mdindre opposition dans son chemin. 


Frederic’s successors tried to carry out this advice and at the 
Congress of Vienna demanded the whole of Saxony, because the 
Saxon King had allied himself with Napoleon and had remained 
loyal to his promise. Prussia even threatened war, unless her 
demand was granted. It was only through the intervention of 
England and France that Prussia was prevailed upon to be satisfied 
with half the country. 

The Saxons are absolutely different from the Prussians in 
temperament. You feel this the moment you pass the frontier, 
even now that they have for half a century been under Prussian 
rule, which no doubt has left its mark upon them. Anybody 
who will take the trouble to ask our soldiers who return from 
France, will hear nothing but praise about the Saxons. It is 
well known that their King and all his people went into the 
War with a heavy heart, for they are intelligent enough to know 
that they would suffer greatly and could not gain anything. 

The Saxons have given Bach and Wagner to the world ; some 
of the best early German painters were Saxons and their pre- 
eminence in German literature is well known. Prussia had to 
borrow the pen of Treitschke, a Saxon, to write its history, for 
Prussia like ancient Rome is sterile in all arts. Saxony is pre- 
eminent amongst German States in the arts of peace and has a 
frugal and laborious population. Freed from the iron heel of its 
neighbour and restored to its former boundaries, it would form a 
most valuable asset to peace and prosperity on the northern fron- 
tier of a South German Federation. There are other corrections 
which could possibly be made on the frontiers of Prussia which 
would be useful in still further binding down this turbulent 
Power, and Monsieur Yves Guyot gave some months ago a very 
excellent sketch of them in this Review.’ It showed him as 
thoroughly understanding the complex anatomy of Germany. 

It must be hoped that, when the conditions of peace are dis- 
cussed, some nimble brain will arrive at the final solution how 
to protect the minor European States and save them from the 


* ‘Some Essential Conditions of Peace Preliminaries,’ by Yves Guyot, 
Nineteenth Century and After, January 1917. 
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debased position in which they are at present, timid Neutrals 
ted buffeted on every side. The belief in scraps of paper has gone 
6 : for ever, but some kind of hostage ought to be exacted from 
oli- Prussia, probably the only Nation that could, during this world- 
la cycle, wish to break the peace again. 
on- At the present moment it is in the power of the Emperor of 
7 Austria to put an end to this desolation, and to save his crown 
pe: and his Empire by making peace. Austria may then become 
hi more powerful and: prosperous than she ever was before. 
If he does not do so, bloodshed, destruction, desolation and 
misery must continue until utter exhanstion ends all- 
"i This however will not be the exhaustion of the Allies. 
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A TORCH-BEARER 


Just a year ago the visible presence of a great spiritual force 
was romaved from our midst by the passing of Basil Wilberforce, 
Archdeacon of Westminster. How far his influence reached, 
and will go on reaching, it is as impossible to estimate as to 
count the ever extending waves and vibrations of the ocean when 
@ lifebuoy is dropped into the sea. 

For twenty years he made the church of St. John’s, West- 
minster, in spite of its uncompromisingly ugly and uninspiring 
structure, a temple radiating spiritual light and strength to those 
who met there. His vital personality generated an atmosphere 
of faith, hope, and charity. The Faith that removes mountains, 
not by reason of a blind credulity which so often masquerades 
as faith, but that which, resting on a sure foundation, is not afraid 
to know and to test all sources of knowledge, all forms of 
religion, gladly assimilating the truth wherever it may be found, 
and welcoming as brothers all seekers and finders of God ; a Hope 
of the same invincible stamina, facing with the conscientiousness 
of the direst pessimist the evils which exist all around, minimising 
none of the ghastly facts, refusing to cry peace where there is no 
‘peace, or to call a world in which the victims of drink traffic, 
white-slave traffic, and the toilers without a living wage, lift up 
their cry to Heaven day and night, ‘the best of all possible 
worlds’; a Hope which, instead of being disheartened and 
depressed by this unflinching facing of facts, goes forth like a 
strong man armed to destroy the devil and deliver his victims, 
to make a new heaven and a new earth; defeated again and 
again, yet rising always new, to ever greater heights and 
sublimer trust in ultimate victory, despairing of no man how- 
ever defaced the divine image. And of his Charity one can only 
say it was the very foundation stone of his character, the essential 
essence of his being. Not that he was one of those who in an 
invertebrate fashion ‘loved all men.’ Basil Wilberforce had 
strong sympathies and strong antipathies, but the latter were 
directed against acts and opinions rather than against the 
individuals responsible for them. 

‘ Hatred of persons however hateful is a disintegrating process 
for the hater’ he would say: ‘try and see in them something 
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rt from their actions, the divine image crushed, buried out of 
sight perhaps, but there still, awaiting the liberator: help such 
a one to get free, to arise and go to the Father.’ 

He possessed that rare combination—a mental and spiritual 
development which had kept pace one with the other—giving to 
his character an unusual balance and poise. The energy within 
him kept him ever growing, ever learning. Age had no power 
to touch his spirit, which might be likened to a strong river 
flowing towards the sea and gathering strength as it goes. All 
branches of knowledge interested him keenly. He kept in touch 
with the latest discoveries in science and the latest developments 
of philosophic thought. How he found time to read and 
assimilate books on such an enormous variety of subjects, while 
fulfilling the multitudinous duties of his many-sided life, was, to 
those who knew him, a perpetual cause of wonder. He would 
inquire if one had’ read anything of special interest lately, make a 
note of any book which struck him, and quote from it the following 
Sunday—whether essays by Bergson, a poem by Masefield, a 
play such as Tagore’s Chitra, or the last thing in modern novels. 


‘ He kept pace not only with contemporary thought and dis- 


coveries, many of the authors of which he numbered among his 
friends, but he was familiar with the great works of the past, 
both East and West, ranging from the Upanishads to Spinoza. 
He knew the Bhagavad Gita, Sir Edwin Arnold’s Song Celestial, 
by heart, often quoting it in his sermons, and equally sympathetic 
to him were the thoughts of the great Americans, Emerson, 
William James, and Russell Lowell, the last a close friend for 
years. He had travelled both in India and America, and wherever 
he went he got in touch with the inner as well as the outer life 
of the people. And because of this rare mental or, more 
properly, spiritual gift, he has been called everything in turn, 
from a Buddhist to a ‘higher thoughtist,’ by those who failed 
to perceive that he was just a highly evolved Christian. A 
favourite saying of his was ‘le bon Dieu change |’adresse.’ 
When in Paris, he and M. Bersier were on one occasion looking 
at the votive offerings and petitions to various saints in the 
side chapels of Ste. Geneviéve. Pointing to the supplications 
addressed to the saints the great Protestant preacher remarked in 
French, ‘The good God changes the address—they all reach 
Him.’ Of all fervent petitions of the heart by whomsoever made, 
to whatever deity addressed, Wilberforce maintained they find 
their way to Abba Father. And ‘Go where you are fed’ was 
advice he always gave, as the first essential in choosing a place 
of worship. 

As Archdeacon, and a Canon of Westminster, as Rector of 


St. John’s and Chaplain to the House of Commons, he was 
4B4 
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brought in touch with an extraordinary variety of his fellow men, 
the clergy of all ranks, his parishioners of all classes, from the 
rich and influential to the poorest and most oppressed, while as 
Chaplain to the Commons he again came in close contact with 
the political world of his youth. For as son of the distinguished 
Bishop of Winchester and grandson of Samuel Wilberforce, freer 
of the slaves, he had been brought up in a home where most of 
the notable statesmen of the day were frequent guests. Staunch 
Liberal though he was both by tradition and conviction he had 
no sympathy with party politics—causes not parties claimed his 
service and allegiance. His was a spirit which whether dealing 
with religion or politics pierced straight to the essential as an 
arrow to the bull’s eye. This made him a leader of forlorn hopes, 
never to him forlorn, whether he championed the cause of 
poisoned match-girls or over-worked factory children, the poor 
human prey of drink traffickers or the white slavers, the vivisected 
animals or the un-enfranchised women—all were to him victims 
of wrongs which cried aloud to be righted. 

Yet in all his many strenuous fights for the right he showed 
no personal animosity against the wrong-doer, no bitterness 
however stern his condemnation. An inextinguishable sense of 
humour cropped up perennially, as when he gave battle to a 
distinguished vivisector, of the College of Surgeons. That 
gentleman thinking to nonplus the Archdeacon used the old 
argument : 

‘If your wife lay dying of a mortal malady and you could save 
her by so doing, do you mean to tell me you would not consent 
to put a rabbit on the dissecting table? ’ 

‘My dear Sir,’ came the prompt reply, ‘I would consent to 
put you and the whole College of Surgeons on the dissecting table 
to save my wife from a mortal malady.’ A pause while the 
eminent vivisector gasps in horror at his clerical antagonist, who 
then adds with a twinkle in his eye, ‘ but that would not make 
it the right thing to do.’ 

To the argument that before passing any judgment he ought 
to witness a series of vivisection experiments he replied : ‘My 
grandfather never saw a slave ship nor a negro plantation in his 
life.’ 

For the Women’s Suffrage Cause he fought from the days of 
the ’seventies, when it was regarded as a monstrous absurdity for 
women to claim the rights of citizens, down to the time when 
not to consider this a just and reasonable claim places such 
reactionary in a mental backwater. It was with the deepest con- 
cern he saw the steadfast, courageous work of years which he had 
watched with joy transforming, not only public opinion, but the 
unreasoning opposition of the House, into a majority of sym- 
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pathisers, violently and disastrously upset by what he considered 
the reprehensible folly of one particular Suffrage Society. He 
had been ready to give support and sympathy to those who, in 
accordance with an ancient right of the British constitution, 
attempted in an orderly and dignified manner to present their 
petition to the representative of the King and as a consequence 
suffered the unjust penalty of imprisonment. But violence in 
any form he strongly deprecated, and he felt that even breaking 
windows after carefully seeing the blinds were down, was @ 
departure from the sound lines on which alone the vote could 
be won. 

‘The Cause has been heavily handicapped by last night’s 
folly’ . . . . ‘ Where is the sense of breaking windows! ! 
let them stick to breaking hearts,’ he wrote me after one of the 
first outbreaks. And again later after another : 

‘The Cause never was in @ more hopeful state, and I deprecate 
beyond expression this most unwise demonstration. I have just 
come from the House and heard what the best friends of the 
Cause say.’ 

When these demonstrations which had been declared purely 
symbolic acts—the breaking of windows being from time 
immemorial the expression of wrongs by the voteless and voiceless 
—were followed up presently by acts which could by no possibility 
be excused on these grounds, and this same W.S.P. Union 
proceeded to the policy of arson, placing a bomb not only in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral where fortunately it was discovered in time, 
but with characteristic lack of logic in St. John’s Church itself, 
where it did explode and blew out the East window, the Arch- 
deacon was filled with despair for the Cause so near his heart. 
For though to the triumphant antagonists, gloating over this fatal 
weapon put by the women into the hands of their enemies, he 
made answer bravely that ‘Every great Cause, Christianity 
included, has had to suffer from its unwise adherents,’ yet he 
recognised that the disastrous result of this recourse to a policy 
of physical violence would be the inevitable confounding in the 
mind of the public of all advocates of Women’s Suffrage with 
this unwise minority. Those who held as the very essence of 
their demand for a Vote that women would bring a more spiritual 
and ideal element into politics, that not physical but mental force 
was the ideal at which to aim in ruling the world, found them- 
selves held responsible for burning down churches and setting 
fire to houses and letter boxes. It was this which more than 
anything filled him with righteous indignation when he wrote : 
‘This violence has put the Cause utterly back and simply 
killed it in the House. . . .Thisis sheer folly. These women 
are saying to Evil, ‘‘be thou my Good.’’’ How rightly he had 
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judged the effect of such policy on the House was proved only 
too conclusively not long after in the defeat of the Bill. 

His faculty for being able to place himself in the mental 
attitude of another, his rare sympathy and many-sidedness gave 
him an influence which few priests of any Church in the present 
day have possessed, handicapped as they mostly are by being 
considered pledged to a generally accepted interpretation of a set 
of hard and fast dogmas and creeds. But to Wilberforce dogmas 
and creeds were never hard and fast, they were the shell not the 
kernel, the scaffolding not the temple. His war was ever against 
materialism, especially. that most deadly and soul-destroying 
variety—religious materialism. In this connexion he wrote to 
me in 1902: 


I am reading Huxley’s life with much interest. He is more angry with 
materialism than with orthodoxy, and he leads us straight to the point 
where I see God as plain as the sun in the heavens. His habit of mind 
prevented him from seeing God, but then his habit of mind leads us to 
where we see Him. 


So he thanked God for Huxley, instead of consigning him to— 
shall we say—limbo, as did many of his fellow clergy. 

The intellectual difficulties and honest doubts of his contem- 
poraries were understood and respected by him—he had been 
there—therefore he knew the way out. Often the Stone in the 
way was of the Church’s own laying—materialism, he would say, 
being the crying sin of all the Churches. ‘We have lost the 
spiritual significance of such doctrines as the Atonement, the 
Trinity, the Resurrection, in the letter which killeth, namely a 
purely material aspect which fails either to touch the soul, satisfy 
the mind, or affect the daily life.’ Not only to those who had no 
belief, but to all those who came within his radius he shed new 
light on old familiar truths but half-apprehended hitherto, while 
to many of the younger men and women of his day, thinking out 
their first problems of man and the universe, he made Christianity 
possible and Christ a living reality. Even to the mature 
philosophers, weary of vain solutions and much disputing, he 
came with the sudden light of dawn after the long weary hours 
of night. To Sir Edwin Arnold, that brilliant writer, poet and 
scholar, struck down in old age by blindness and paralysis, 
stoically and heroically enduring, yet suffering from deep mental 
depression, Wilberforce came as a messenger of light. 


Strange that I who have written so much on light [Sir Edwin said to me 
one day as we sat and talked of his books on the East] should myself be 
now in darkness—yes, mental as well as physical darkness—for I do not see 
the way, now, when I so sorely need light on my path. 
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I told him how often Wilberforce quoted his Song Celestial, 
how he loved his Light of Asia; and asked whether they knew 
each other? 

Curiously enough they had never met. This was soon 
remedied; and Sir Edwin Arnold wrote me after the first 
meeting : 

‘He came to me as a torch-bearer. 

And later on after many meetings : 

‘His visits are my Red Letter Days—I cannot put into words 
just what he has done for me.’ 

Never again was that brave gallant spirit to suffer from 
darkness. He had still two years to dwell in the prison house 
of the body, but the light grew steadily brighter as his journey 
drew to a close. No one rejoiced more sincerely or welcomed 
their visitor more warmly than the sweet little Japanese wife of 
Sir Edwin, and the friendship between the two distinguished 
men was @ blessed experience for both. 

Archdeacon Wilberforce, though the demands on his time 
were countless, was never ‘too busy’ to respond to any call for 
help. Even without the audible call it was enough for him to 
hear of any need at once to volunteer help. I told him of a poor 
working woman, victim of drink, desiring to sign the pledge. 
‘It is not enough just to sign a paper,’ he said; ‘ bring her here 
to me and we will make it a little sacramental service—something 
to impress her mind and hold in her memory.’ 

So he welcomed her in his own home, and after a little talk 
in which he put her quite at her ease, making her laugh and 
bringing .youth and hope into her grey face, he knelt side by 
side with her before the Crucifix in his study and offered up a 
prayer so simple, yet so full of intense realisation of the Divine 
presence, that neither of us who knelt with him can ever forget it. 

_ On another occasion, among the Intercessions at the Sunday 
evening service, I asked him to include the case of a young 
Irish girl, a Roman Catholic, dying, so the doctor said, of tuber- 
culosis of the spine. He wrote at once asking whether she would 
like him to go and see her—she lived at a considerable distance 
—or whether her priest would object. There were no difficulties 
on the latter score and he was eagerly welcomed. 

I give in her own words this page from her private diary, 
never intended for anyone to see, but which she permits me to 
use for the sake of those who may thus be helped through his 
words to her : 


I’m so happy to-night—to-night I say, but it is really only evening— 
night is such a huge black word to me, because at night I seem to suffer 
most, and there is no sleép to help me through, only long slow hours of 
pain. I watch the clouds break at early dawn, then the daylight comes 
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and I’m so happy to feel that another long, dark, lonely night has gone, 
Oh, to think that I am never going to have another black lonely night and 
be alone. How good it is to know this. Dear old grubby, shabby diary, 
I’m going to tell you something new and fresh and sweet, and on a nice 
new page, too! Something you have never before heard, and it is this, 
I’ve had a lovely dear old Saint to see me to-day. Someone sent him to 
me, and he doesn’t believe in Hell-fire or black devils, or black nights; in 
fact he says the only black thing he does believe in is a good boot polish 
which keeps the shine on one’s boots and keeps the wet out of them in bad 
weather, but this kind of black is hard to find. His name is Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, and he is very thin and tall and white haired, but his eyes are 
blue and bright and so young. He has been laughing at me because I told 
him how I dread to feel that there are black devils waiting to catch my 
soul when I die. He laughed and then suddenly he turned my face up 
and said, ‘ Listen, child—‘‘ God is Love,’”’ and you cannot fear such love 
as God’s. He is your loving Father, not a bogey man. I was to come 
and see you, my Little one, because He wished me to tell you this—You 
are never alone, and God Himself is never absent from you when you are 
in pain. He waits beside you, and when you are falling, falling, and so 
weary, then He stretches out His loving arms to hold you, and if it is time 
one of His beautiful Angels will bear you away to rest, and there you suffer 
no more, but have a perfect life in the Heavenly Home He has prepared.’ 

What do you think of this, old shabby Jacket? I’m going to have a 
sweet, lovely night to-night; pain is not so bad after all when one knows 
that all the time Someone is waiting and watching, and when I feel I am 
slipping away and can bear no more, this Someone will catch me before I 
cry out and He won’t let me fall into the dark, down, down, down. Jesus, 
I have never really known you. So this grand Archdeacon came to tell me 
this. He calls me Child (and I do feel little!). I forgot he wasn’t a 
Holy Roman and called him Father, and he says I may, he would like me 
to. He tells me that I’m not going to die because there is no Death, and 
that no black devils are going to grab me. Death is just going to sleep, 
and when I waken a beautiful Angel will be there to show me my way, 
and I shall be quite, quite cured and perfectly well. Archdeacon says our 
Lord is teaching me something, that is why I have a lot of pain, but that 
He will not let me suffer beyond my strength, and because I am weak He is 
taking extra care of me and He wants me to be very patient and trust in 
His great love. 

How strange that I should have always thought God was angry with 
me! How the Archdeacon did laugh at my idea of ‘the blackies’ as he 
called them. And he prayed such a beautiful prayer about ‘ Lighten our 
darkness,’ and then gave me his blessing and went away. He is coming 
again very soon. 


His friends, as did his books, showed the wide range of his 
sympathies and studies. Poets, philosophers, statesmen, scien- 
tists, doctors, actors, clergy, and distinguished foreigners of every 
nationality, both men and women, were wont to meet under his 
hospitable roof when his wife was there to welcome them. And 
never had any hostess greater skill than Mrs. Wilberforce in the 
art of blending the various widely divergent elements into a 
sociable and harmonious company. Even his steadfast adherence 
to total abstinence principles, which banished every form of 
alcohol from 20 Dean’s Yard, made the dinner parties there 
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not a whit less popular. On one occasion I remember being 
seated between a distinguished R.A. and a Canon of Westminster, 
both of whom agreed that no other host or hostess in London 
could put their guests, especially middle-aged gentlemen as 
accustomed to their moderate ‘ glass’ as to their fire in winter, 
to such a test with such success. No stronger proof could be 
given of the power of ‘ Wilberforce mind’ over mere matter. 


From the first in his battle against the deadly national crime, of ~ 


drink both he and his wife had realised there could be no half- 
way measures for them. ‘If meat make my brother to offend 
I will eat no meat while the world lasteth’ was the motto they 
took for their own household. To have carried on a campaign 
against the evil effects of whiskey and gin, to say nothing of 
cocktails, liqueurs, etc., and then have incurred, even for his 
guests, large bills for these very things, would he knew have 
nullified all his work. But he judged-and condemned no one else 
who saw this matter differently, he only knew that for him 
there was no other course. 

In his Church of St. John’s the Archdeacon showed the same 
eclectic spirit as in his social life, the same desire for all helpful, 
beautiful and outstretching thought to have a hearing. Among 
those whom he invited to preach in his Church after the Sunday 
evening service was the great Persian teacher Abdul Baha, head 
of the Bahaists who number over six millions in Persia at the 
present time. To see the venerable white-robed Eastern walking 
hand in hand up the Nave of St. John’s with the silver-headed 
Archdeacon, was to realise that the miracle had come to pass— 
East and West had met, and fused. For they knelt as brothers 
before the same Father of all spirits, and perhaps with few priests 
of his own Church was Basil Wilberforce in such close inner 
sympathy as with this wise and beautiful old Oriental, so humble 
and so simple, yet possessing such profound insight into human 
life and character, refusing utterly to stand on the pinnacle on 
to which his followers pertinaciously endeavoured to lift him, 
whether they were Zoroastrians hailing him as fourteenth incar- 
nation of Zoroaster, Buddhists acclaiming him as another 
Buddha, or pseudo-Christians insisting he should be proclaimed 
as Christ of the Second Coming. To all he answered in his few 
words of broken English : 

‘Not Christ—not Zoroaster—Servant of the Glory—like you, 
and you—Servant not Lord.’ 

The meeting between Abdul Baha and Basil Wilberforce was 
just such a rare spiritual experience as that between St. Louis 
of France and Brother Giles of Perugia. In the Fioretti we 
read how all the Franciscan monks marvelled greatly because 
these two held blessed communion one with the other without 
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any spoken word audibly passing between them. They had 
perhaps like the Archdeacon and his guest but few words in a 
common tongue, but their spirits spoke, with a full understanding, 
the mystic speech of the Spirit. Thought flashed baek thought as 
sure and definite, though subtle and silent, as the vibrations of 
wireless telegraphy. With Wilberforce and Abdul Baha, though 
some words and ideas were interchanged through the medium 
of an interpreter, this but served to indicate the deep sympathy 
between the two and the curiously similar standpoint each had 
reached by such widely divergent routes; the one having dwelt 
as a prisoner forty years within the walls of Akka, the other in the 
centre of the world of thought and action. But the spirit knows 
no walls. It can pierce through all obstacles to light and truth 
on whatever plane it may be, for a time, conditioned, and the 
Archdeacon of Westminster recognised in this wise old man of 
the East a wisdom so profound that, with characteristic humility, 
he knelt before him asking his blessing and addressing him as 
‘father.’ The other, blessing him, asked the same in return, 
and the two interchanged mutual love and reverence as sons of 
the same All-Father. 

A unique feature of the ministry of Archdeacon Wilberforce 
was the Intercession service which for years he held on Sunday 
evenings at St. John’s. Standing by the Lectern among his 
people he would give those intimate talks which best revealed 
his deeply spiritual Vision and the intense reality of his conscious 
union with the Divine. To him at such times there seemed to 
exist no ‘ veil.” He stood on the very threshold of the Celestial 
and beheld, afar perhaps, but face to face, as one may see the 
sun and stand bathed in its rays, the glory of the Infinite Parent 
Spirit of humanity. His whole personality radiated a spiritual 
light and life ; those who met him Sunday after Sunday for those 
Intercession services for the sick and suffering, became, as it 
were, welded together by means of this spiritual force and 
developed into a powerful centre of healing to countless people 
who sought this means of cure and help for ills of mind and body. 
These services of concentrated outgiving which went on inter- 
mittently for some twelve years or more, were, he often said, a 
source to himself of the greatest strength and uplifting, carrying 
him through times of physical suffering and weakness, and pouring 
new life into mind and body. All he gave out came back to him 
a hundredfold, according to the law of things divine. Those 
healing services will live for ever in the memory of those who 
took part in them. The dull old grey church seemed filled with 
some strange force, pulsating, penetrating, as, one by one, each 
‘case’ was presented by the Archdeacon standing as the spokes- 
man of his people, while a concentrated hush fell upon the kneeling 
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congregation for the space of a few moments. Just in the most 
simple and homely words he would lay each petition before the 


Father of Spirits : 


A wife begs we will pray for her husband, dying of cancer. He is 
suffering—unable to sleep. Oh dear Abba Father, send one of thy bright 
Angels of healing and take away his pain—give him sleep, a blessed sleep 
this night. Grant that he may suffer no more. Thou knowest in Thy 
Divine Love and Wisdom what is best for him, and if his call has come to 
go Home we beg that he may pass gently and painlessly into the glorious 
new Life. But, oh! we do beseech Thee, take away his pain. 


Or again for some one about to undergo an operation : 


We lay this case before the Father-Mother Spirit. A young girl is to 
undergo a serious operation to-morrow. We ask Thee if, in Thy divine All- 
seeing Love, it is for the highest good of our dear child, that Thou wilt 
spare her to the parents to whom Thou hast given her—to whom she is 
the joy of life. Guide the hand of the surgeon, Thou who art the Great 
Physician, and restore her to perfect health and strength. 


_ And after these intercessions—a long list—would come another 
long list of thanksgivings, of quite remarkable, and, from the 
medical point of view, unaccountable cures, rapid recoveries, and 
sudden cessation of pain. Answers also to prayers for help in 
mental and material distresses were just as frequent. 

Wilberforce believed in prayer, and specially the united con- 
centrated prayer of ‘two or three gathered together in His 
name,’ as an actual force set in motion in precisely the same 
conformity with law, natural law—there is no other, he always 
maintained—as the law which operates when we switch on an 
electric light or set going a dynamo. It was in obedience to 
this law that Our Lord instructed ‘two or three’ to unite in 
prayer. 

But while recognising mental and spiritual sources of healing, 
he never ignored or underestimated the enormous benefits of 
physical science. He taught that since 


man is conditioned in a physical body for purposes of education, to 
ignore or deny the fact that he is consequently subject to physical law, 
which is every whit as much God’s law as the highest spiritual law, is 
manifestly irrational and unscientific. . . . We eat, drink and sleep in 
obedience to laws as divine in their origin as those which produce the 
beauty of the lily, the song of the bird, or the splendour of a starlit night. 
All is of God. The material world is a manifestation of His Glory, not 
as the Christian Scientists unscientifically and unchristianly teach, a 
manifestation of ‘mortal mind.’ God Himself provided for us the blessed 
chloroform and morphia to still our pain. From Abba Father comes the 
healing herb as much as the wholesome grain and all those fruits of the 
earth without which our physical life could not be sustained. 


So he prayed always that the physician might be guided and 
his efforts blessed, in full recognition that God’s means of cure 
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are manifold, and one patient may be made well by a healing 
clay and another restored by the healing word. 

Among those laymen whom Archdeacon Wilberforce invited to 
give addresses in St. John’s on Wednesday afternoons in Lent 
were many distinguished men of science, among them Sir William 
Barrett and Sir Oliver Lodge. Their special subjects had always 
been of profound interest to him. He followed closely all new 
discoveries and experiments in that field of investigation with 
great keenness, recognising the paramount importance of such 
testimony as giving corroborative proof, in many instances, of 
the most vital truth in the world—the survival of man. 

Even apart from this fundamental question he considered the 
careful investigation of such facts as thought-transference, 
hypnotism, clairvoyance, etc., as most vitally necessary for a true 
understanding of the nature of man and his undeveloped and 
submerged faculties. ‘ 

But while himself a fearless investigator and student of this 
wide subject in so far as his full and busy life permitted, he 
deprecated with all the weight of his influence most so-called 
spiritualistic practices by the unscientific, with paid mediums, 
who making a living out of a gift which in its very essence cannot 
be counted on (depending as it does on conditions at present 
wholly unknown) open the door to fraud. He deprecated also the 
unspiritual nature of these séances even when genuine, and never 
failed to warn those who consulted him—and they were many— 
against the many pitfalls which surround this subject. He urged 
those who sought to find again their loved and lost through this 
door, to turn rather to the more purely spiritual intercourse which 
would surely ceme by prayer and concentrated communion with 
God. 

He differentiated however between communications obtained 
through the agency of paid mediums, and the often unsought 
experiences of those for whom the Veil has lifted, those to whom 
@ message or a vision from the Other World has been granted, 
and those rare but vouched-for cases, where one who has left the 
body has been permitted to appear to a loved one on earth ; also 
those proved results of patient experiment in spiritualistic 
phenomena testified to by such men as Professors Sir W. Crookes, 
Russel Wallace, William James, Charles Richet, Lombroso, and 
Sir Oliver Lodge. The strictly scientific spirit, and not the 
emotional or idly curious, was, he maintained, the only one in 
which these studies should be carried on.’ 

Of the phenomenon of Mediumship he writes in 1909: 
*Mediumship is no more spiritual than radium—and no less. 
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There is no gulf between natural and supernatural—the super- 
sensuous is not supernatural.’ 

And of some spirit photographs taken by a scientific man who 
had, without the presence of any medium, accidentally stumbled 
upon these amazing phenomena, he says : 

‘ Of course these are only thought-forms, but not consequently 
ours—they have to clothe themselves in a thought form to be 
able to become visible.” And also it would be equally correct 
to add ‘recognisable,’ which explains the building up of 
accustomed clothes, even of physical infirmities, without which 
recognition might be difficult. 

For all things he had a mind with,open doors and windows, 
instead of the closed compartments and locked doors which are 
so often the inevitable penalty paid by those whose lives are spent 
in teaching and leading others. He avoided this fate by never 
ceasing to be himself a learner. He had always what R. L. 
Stevenson called ‘a mind to let,’ and this kept him young to the 
end, and gave an extraordinary suppleness and receptivity to his 
mind. Whatever the subject, his friends of all ages felt always, 
‘he will understand—he will be interested.” There were no 
avenues of thought barred by sign-posts marked ‘ trespassers 
beware’ or ‘no foot-path through this wood.’ Up to the last he 
was ready to follow the pioneer who cleared a path through any 
mental brushwood. 

Especially after his great bereavement in 1909, evidence of 
signs from those who have passed over to the other side became 
of poignant value. For not only to those who through tempera- 
ment or education find great difficulty in believing in the unseen, 
but to those whose spirits are fully conscious of the Fatherhood 
of God and whose faith in a living Saviour, being founded on a 
personal experience and knowledge, is firmly rooted, there are 
days of profound darkness, days when ‘though still they hold 
His Hand, they cannot see His Face,’ and at such times comfort 
and consolation unspeakable have come from these, as yet, little 
explored sources of knowledge. 


With regard to the Great War his stand from the first was 
that of St. George against the Dragon. During the critical week 
in 1914 when the English Government was hesitating on the 
brink, and a majority in the Cabinet striving by every possible 
means (and even, it was whispered, at any cost) to keep this 
country out of participation in a War which, after having for 
years declared it improbable, if not impossible, they were now 
utterly unprepared to face—at this critical moment Archdeacon 
Wilberforce stood up in Westminster Abbey on Sunday the 2nd of 
August and declared that, if England looked on with folded hands 
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while Belgium and France were attacked by the most powerful 
and unscrupulous military organisation the world had ever seen, 
she would never more be able to lift up her head among the 
nations, and would herself before long deservedly suffer a like fate. 

And as he held up the high standard of honour and respon- 

sibility which belonged to Britain, that inheritance for which 
her great sons of the past had fought and died, a wave of respon. 
sive sympathy swept over that vast congregation, more strangely 
impressive than had they burst into the loud cheers with which 
their hearts were ringing. Nelson’s old message pealed forth 
that day from Westminster and, after that call to arms from the 
Archdeacon, one felt that.any Government which elected to play 
the réle of shirker would have the best and noblest in the country 
against it, a verdict which would have spelt its own speedy doom. 
On the following Tuesday England declared War. From that 
time Wilberforce played an important part in the Conflict. Week 
by week people of every shade of thought and political opinion, 
of all ranks and professions, crowded to hear his inspiring, 
stimulating, illuminating War sermons. His clear vision swept 
aside, as morning mists before the rising sun, all perplexities and 
uncertainties of the timid and the doubtful. His practical Chris- 
tianity showed where knowmg must materialise into doing. 
Never was a finer recruiting officer than the silver-haired Arch- 
deacon of Westminster. His stirring appeal, ‘Shall your 
brethren go to War and shall ye sit here?’ ‘Remember the 
Lord and fight’ rang out across the Atlantic and over the Southern 
Seas, and Englishmen in far distant lands, reading his words, 
hastened back, leaving their families and business, to offer their 
lives in the Fight for Right. 

To the young men in khaki he spoke of their glorious calling 
—how he envied them! This was the greatest Cause for which 
a War had ever been waged—thank God England had risen to 
the call, though not as yet as she must rise, with every man and 
every woman worthy the name taking his or her share and 
playing their parts as our grand Navy was doing to a man. 

To the sorrowing and bereaved he said -‘ There- is no death— 
your loved ones live more truly than they ever lived before, they 
are nearer you than ever before.” The ‘Angels of Mons’ were 
to him ever with our Armies, ‘ for,’ he said, ‘it is not that God 
and His Hosts have come in response to our call—it is we who 
have gone at the Call of the Lord of Hosts to fight on His side, 
and that is why we must be in the end completely victorious.’ 

He believed this War to be the Armageddon of Prophecy— 
no mere conflict on the physical plane but the long-awaited climax 
when mighty issues should be determined on the spiritual plane. 
‘ We are fighting for principles, for the Cause of justice, truth and 

liberty on earth against tyranny, brute force, treachery and lies. 
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One by one you will see the nations range themselves on the side 
for which they stand, ‘‘ Might or Right.”’ ’ 

And as German methods and objectives unfolded day by day 
in one gross violation after another of every law of civilised 
warfare, of Hague Conventions and of the first instincts of human 
nature towards justice and pity, he declared that in such a Con- 
flict there could be no such thing as neutrality, for he who stood 
with folded hands while Belgian and French women and children 
were outraged, mutilated and massacred was a participator in 
those crimes—‘ He that is not with Me is against Me.’ He 
maintained no nation could possibly say with any vestige of justi- 
fication that with the aims and objects of this War they had ‘no 
concern ’’!—a War for the Cause of Liberty, Justice, Humanity 
and Truth being the ‘ concern’ of every civilised nation on earth. 

On the ‘Conscientious Objector’ objecting to place his own 
precious carcase in danger of being hurt he poured fierce scorn— 
the ‘Objector’ whose friends became aware of this autocratic 
Conscience for the first time when the call to enlist went forth ! 
To the complacently self-righteous ‘ Pacifist’ who objected to 
taking the life of a fellow man, namely to killing a German, he 
replied that it was not a simple proposition of whether he would 
prefer to sit peaceably at home or go out and kill a German, but 
whether he was going to stand and look on while Germans in 
their millions devastated defenceless Belgium. 


This is a war [he said] with mutilators of women, murderers of children, 
torturers of harmless villagers, Huns, Vandals, treaty breakers, destroyers 
of priceless possessions which belong to the whole world. If anyone 
imagines these accusations are exaggerated let him study the official report 
presented to King George by the Belgian Mission on its way to the Pre- 
sident of the U.S. The highest form of God’s service just now is to 
fight and kill Germans. 


‘Let us clear our minds of cant,’ he told those ‘ pacifists’ who 
pleaded for Peace in the name of the Prince of Peace. 


Let us wipe out the suggestion that to fight is in every circumstance 
contrary to the spirit of the Christian revelation. . . . I long for peace, 
I pray for peace, but I know it is the law of the Infinite Self-Evolver 
that men have no right to ask Him to do for them what He purposes to 
do through them. Peace must be earned, it must be bought. I am an 
advocate of peace—peace at any price? Yes, at any price, even at the 
price of a sanguinary war. If we do not sacrifice ourselves at any cost for 
the civilisation of the world, if we do not help to save Europe from this 
Arch Enemy of human happiness, there will be no more peace or liberty in 
the world. 


The last verse of the National Anthem sung always at St. 
John’s during the War was the verse for peace written by Russell 
Lowell : 


Lord, let War’s tempest cease, 
Fold the whole world in peace, 
Under Thy wings. 
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Make all the Nations one, 

All hearts beneath the Sun, 

Till Thou shalt reign alone, 
Great King of Kings. 


What Wilberforce did for his countrymen and women during 
those first terrible months of the War will be told later by an 
abler pen than mine. The sorrowing and bereaved found courage 
and hope to go on with life. The anxious found calm and cen- 
fidence, for though himself in deep anxiety for his only son at the 
front he spoke a message of comfort and perfect trust that 
whatever happened it was well with those beloved ones. Week 
by week he gave out strength to the crowds who heard him either 
in the Abbey or his own St. John’s Church, to go forward and 
do their part. 

He just lived to see his heart’s desire—the Military Service Act 
carried through. He had worked for it unceasingly since the 
day War was declared. His War work on earth was accom- 
plished, but his spirit is still among us and his words will never 
cease to echo in our hearts. We cannot doubt his work is being 
continued still, with new power in the spirit spheres. He never 
doubted the final issue. Before he left us ‘his eyes had seen 
the Glory of the Coming of the Lord,’ his spiritualised vision 
beheld the dawn of Victory at hand which would usher in a Peace 
worth the price at which it has been bought. 

On Palm Sunday 1916 he preached for the last time in St. 
John’s, having temporarily rallied after a serious illness ; preached 
with all his old vigour and uplifting power. But it was his 
farewell. The Spirit had worn through the frail scabbard. Three 
weeks later he passed away, very peacefully, and on the 18th of 
May his funeral took place in the Abbey he so loved and his body 
was laid to rest in the Cloisters side by side with that of his wife. 

As the solemn procession bearing the coffin with its heavy 
purple pall passed out of the Abbey to the Cloisters, I remembered 
how many years ago he had said to me that if he could choose, 
which we never can, he would like his body to be cremated and 
the ashes spread on some green pasture land where the four winds 
of heaven would disperse them. How very difficult such wishes 
would have been to carry out he no doubt realised if his freed 
spirit was present at that impressively solemn service where such 
a multitude assembled to offer him their last tribute of love, 
reverence and gratitude. He leaves a blank in many of our 
lives which can never be filled. Truly it may be said of him: 


Through such souls God stooping, shows sufficient 
Of His Light for us i’ the dark to rise by. 


CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAvD. 
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THE BUSINESS OF GOVERNMENT 


{ PURPOSE in this and a second article to write something about 
the Business of Government as illustrated in the region of finance. 
Having been myself for many years concerned in it, I hope, in 
what I say, I shall not be thought egotistical. As we know, there 
is ‘nothing like leather.’ But to write anything useful a man 
must draw on his own experience. I shall begin with some 
remarks on personnel, and the education suitable for the higher 
branches of government service ; I shall then endeavour to indi- 
cate by illustrations the nature of the business to be dealt with, 
and I shall afterwards offer some criticisms on our administrative 
and legislative machinery, and conclude by making certain 
proposals for improving it. 

Let me first say a word as to form in official correspondence. 
Style is a dangerous thing. There isa story that a newly engaged 
clerk in the East India Company, who fancied his powers of 
composition, asked his superior officer, who was an old hand, what 
style they liked for their correspondence, and that he replied : 
‘The style we prefer, Sir, is the ’umdrum.’ The ‘’umdrum’ is 
certainly the style which may be most safely recommended for 
official correspondence. But this does not preclude a regard for 
good English. The art of conducting business is not satisfied by 
merely getting the facts right and setting them down baldly on 
paper. Your correspondent is a human being and has to be 
persuaded and convinced, and the art of persuasion lies largely in 
the use of words. A decision also by a Department of State loses 
nothing by being conveyed with dignity. That, if it serves no 
other purpose, is a safeguard against the familiarity which breeds 
contempt. Hence the importance of ‘form,’ which the young 
and inexperienced are apt to underrate. 

A well-known official of the Treasury, now dead, used to recom- 
mend his young men to read Macaulay for the improvement of 
their style. Not that he wished them to write Treasury letters 
in ‘ Macaulayese.’ His own official style, indeed, was the most 
perfect example of the ‘’umdrum’ that I have ever seen, but it 
was good and correct English, and the general effect was always 
that of a clear, logical and complete statement. This was arrived 
at by infinite pains and self-criticism. ‘Nothing too much’ was 
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his guiding principle, combined with its correlative ‘ nothing too 
little.’ I served under him as a junior clerk on my first arrival 
at the Treasury, and had a colleague, who, as he himself would 
be the first to admit, was a little given in those days to the practice 
of eloquence. He used to relate that he was sent for one day by 
our chief, who was going through one of his drafts, and that on 
coming to a phrase in which the writer had rather extended 
himself, he drew his pen through it and substituted the words ‘ due 
care’ (‘due care should be had’). When I say that the official 
in question was the late Sir Edward Hamilton, those who knew 
him will appreciate the story. Hamilton was described to me by 
a well-known man in Egypt, who had had occasion to do business 
with him, as a ‘ pukka official,’ that is to say in the highest degree 
a man of his profession. It was a good description of him. He 
was not perhaps a man of supreme ability, but he had an admirably 
sound judgment and inspired the most perfect trust. He was in 
the confidence of every Minister, irrespective of party, and he 
conducted business always with dignity and address. He lived 
for the Treasury, and his influence was great and beneficial. 

As I have spoken of Hamilton, let me add a word about the 
late Lord Welby. He was the most complete example of English 
aristocratic refinement with which it has been my fortune to 
come into official contact. To look at him was a pleasure and an 
education. But refined as he was, there was nothing about him 
which was not masculine. He was of middle stature. He had 
a large head on a spare, but well-proportioned, frame. His hair, 
which was very white, was closely cropped. He had a strong 
jaw, and the face, which was clean shaven, wore a keen and some- 
what hard expression. His forehead was high and intelligent, and 
he had a clear and beautiful eye. He belonged to the race of 
English country gentlemen, and, in spite of his sedentary duties, 
there was always a suggestion of the cpen air about his appearance. 
Was he a good official? If by that is meant a good man of 
business, the answer must perhaps be in the negative. His 
imagination was too lively and his wit too keen. Also he had 
prejudices, and, with that, he was invincibly determined, and 
where he disapproved he was hard to move. He had been trained 
in the severe school of Gladstonian economy, and the more 
expansive tendencies of modern administration were repugnant 
to him. If he had to give way he seldom did so without making 
a fight for it. He delighted in general principles. A certain 
Minister at the Treasury used to say that if you put a penny into 
Welby a principle would drop out. I remember more than once 
his writing on the papers: ‘It is not the business of the State 
to trade.’ How far have we travelled in a few short years from 
that position! Nothing reflects the whirligig of time so much 
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as official files. I have heard it asked whether Welby could have 
survived at the Treasury in these days. It is like the question 
which used to be heard in the political world : ‘ What would Mr. 
Gladstone have thought of it?’ Other days, other men and other 
methods. Lord Welby’s power was great, so great indeed as to 
cause the late Lord Salisbury, when Prime Minister, to denounce 
the Treasury in the House of Lords—I think in 1899—as an 
institution whose powers ‘had increased, were increasing and 
ought to be diminished.’ He went so far as to compare it, by 
name, to the Star Chamber, and all this, as I have been informed, 
was aimed at Lord Welby, who was a personal friend. The best 
of the joke was that the Prime Minister had overlooked the fact 
that Lord Welby had by that time retired from the Treasury and 
had been sitting opposite to him on the benches of the House of 
Lords for some years. But if Welby was in some respects open 
to criticism as an administrator, he was unrivalled in clarity of 
statement and cogency of reasoning on any purely financial ques- 
tion. His grasp of principle and lucidity of mind here showed 
him at his best, and his best was universally recognised as of a 
very high order. But the real strength of his position lay in his 
personality and the prestige which it seemed to carry. 

These two men were the product of the often-derided system 
of nomination. Lord Welby, I believe, only took a ‘ pass’ degree 
at Cambridge, and it is doubtful if either of them could have 
succeeded in a modern competitive examination. But who will 
say that, in the conduct of affairs, they were not, in relation to 
their times, the equals of their successors? If I were asked to 
compare the results of the two systems I should say that the com- 
petitive system produced the best officials, but the nomination 
system the best heads of Departments. The average now is 
undoubtedly much higher than it was in former days, but there 
is probably more difficulty than there was in filling the higher 
appointments. The reason is not far to seek. The old class of 
higher Civil servant was, as a rule, brought up in a good social 
circle, among people who, in their various ways of life, were 
accustomed to govern and to take the lead. They also had a wide 
circle of acquaintance, which, of course, is of the greatest use in 
the personal conduct of business, which forms so large a part of 
the work of a head of a Department. Added to that, they had 
—I refer to the best of them—the qualities of the aristocracy, 
among which the most distinctive are personal address, ‘ nerve,’ 
and independence of character. It is doubtful if these qualities 
can be found to a like extent in a class whose youth has been 
passed in arduous scholastic studies, and who win their first step 
on the ladder through success in such studies. The middle-class 
mind probably works best in positions short of the highest, where 
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its accuracy and application are less disturbed by personal con- 
siderations than in the highest places. This may not be 
‘democratic’ doctrine, but the problem is no new one, and it is 
folly to suppose, as some do, that the humbly born are only now 
beginning to have a chance of promotion. Thomas Cromwell 
was the son of a blacksmith ; the origin of Burghley is reputed to 
have been obscure. But they each had a capable sovereign over 
them. Lord Melbourne is said to have had a private secretary who 
was not reputed to be ‘quite a gentleman,’ and on this point being 
put to him by an officious person, he is said to have replied that 
he could supply enough of that quality himself. I assert, speaking 
broadly, and subject always to exceptions, that the man who has 
had the advantages of a gentleman’s bringing up—by which I 
mean a gentleman of position—as a rule makes the best head of 
a Department. He is not so much on an equality with the rank 
and file, and from his special qualities, in which they can never 
hope to compete with him, they admire him from a distance, and 
to win admiration is half the secret of successful government. I 
do not deny that a head of a Department ought in these days to 
have a good capacity, and above all good judgment, but he need 
not, and in fact had better not, be an expert. 

What sort of education is best for the higher work of adminis- 
tration? A question round which a good deal of conflict rages, 
and not always wholly disinterested. The late Lord Salisbury 
once said to a deputation of scientific men who were urging on 
the Treasury the necessity for more liberal grants by the State: 
‘The endowment of research is not always to be distinguished 
from the research for endowment.’ Every school of thought 
recommends its own specific for the training of youth, and among 
the clash of opinions it is not easy to reach any final conclusion. 
Of one thing, however, I am certain, that the last thing which 
is required in the curriculum of education for a candidate for the 
higher branches of the public service is ‘ something which will be 
useful to him in after life.’ The ‘after life’ part of it can be 
safely left to take care of itself, and, speaking generally, the 
better a young man has been educated, in the true sense of that 
word, the more quickly he will pick up professional duties and 
the better he will perform them. It may be said that that is 
begging the question. What is the ‘true sense’? I was myself 
educated on the old ‘classical’ system, and may therefore be 
expected to be prejudiced in its favour. On the other hand I 
came into contact at the Treasury with a good many young men 
at one time and another, and the experience gained in that way 
has only confirmed my conclusion that the classical education 
cannot be bettered. I am sure it would astonish some people, 
who are always inveighing against this form of education and 
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assuring us that the fate of the Empire depends on our substituting 
for it a ‘scientific’ training, to see the ease and capacity with 
which some young men fresh from the Universities, whose time 
has been spent in reading Plato and Aristotle and composing Latin 
verses, adapt themselves to the intricacies of public business. It 
did not astonish me, because I have always believed that the 
composition of Latin verses—though doubtless of no ‘use in 
after life’-—was one of the finest trainings to which the budding 
intellect could be subjected. It teaches the value and effect of 
words, and the nice distinction of ideas, which has a most impor- 
tant influence in preparing the mind for the grasp of general 
principles, and perhaps still more for. accustoming it to separate 
the relevant from the irrelevant ; and it has this incidental advan- 
tage that it makes the student familiar with a great deal of good 
poetry which he might never otherwise read. No doubt, again, 
this is of no ‘ practical’ use, but it has the higher use of human- 
ising the disposition and strengthening the morale by good 
thoughts and great examples. The study of ‘ Euclid’ is another 
example of a purely theoretical study which is useful for similar 
reasons, namely the strengthening effect which it has on the 
reasoning powers. ‘The same argument applies to all the ‘ unprac- 
tical’ studies, used as a means of education ; the translation of an 
Ode of Horace and the study of Greek, alike because they are 
difficult, and at the same time keep the student in contact with 
moral ideas and human intercourse. As an exercise in concen- 


"tration and continuity of thought some study of philosophy or 


economics may be of value. To these some reading of history, and 
especially of good ‘ Lives,’ must be of value, and a book or two 
introducing the student to general principles of law, though not 
of practice, like Dicey’s Law of the Constitution, may with 
advantage be included. I do not underrate the value of scientific 
studies for certain purposes, in fact they are a necessity; but I 
am very sceptical about them as a means of general training, the 
ultimate ebject of which, on the intellectual side, is to clarify and 
strengthen the judgment, and make it capable of appraising new 
combinations of facts and circumstances, and grasping the 
principles underlying them. Moreover,-the moral consciousness 
of humanity expresses itself in letters, and any scheme of education 
which excludes these from its scope must necessarily be defective. 

Let me quote in this connexion—for it is perhaps not much 
known—a passage from Dr. Johnson’s Life of Milton, in which 
he pronounces on this question in characteristic fashion : 


It is told that in the art of education he performed wonders; and a 
formidable list is given of the authors, Greek and Latin, that were read 
in Aldersgate Street by youth between ten and fifteen or sixteen years of 
age. Those who tell or receive these stories should consider that nobody 
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can be taught faster than he can learn. The speed of the horseman must 

be limited by the power of his horse. Every man that has ever undertaken 

to instruct others can tell what slow advances he has been able to make, 
and how much patience it requires to recall vagrant inattention, to stimu. 
late sluggish indifference, and to rectify absurd misapprehension. 

The purpose of Milton, as it seems, was to teach something more solid 
than the common literature of schools, by reading those authors that treat 
of physical subjects; such as the Georgic, and astronomical treatises of the 
ancients. This was a scheme of improvement which seems to have busied 
many literary projectors of that age. Cowley, who had more means than 
Milton of knowing what was wanting to the embellishments of life, formed 
the same plan of education in his imaginary college. 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of external nature, and the sciences 
which that knowledge requires or includes, are not the great or the frequent 
business of the human mind. Whether we provide for action or conversa- 
tion, whether we wish to be useful or pleasing, the first requisite is the 
religious and moral knowledge of right and wrong ; the next is an acquaint- 
ance with the history of mankind, and with those examples which may be 
said to embody truth, and prove by events the reasonableness of opinions, 
Prudence and Justice are virtues and excellences of all times and of all 
places; we are perpetually moralists, but we are geometricians only by 
chance. Our intercourse with intellectual nature is necessary; our specu- 
lations upon matter are voluntary, and at leisure. Physiological learn- 
ing is of such rare emergence that one may know another half his life 
without being able to estimate his skill in hydrostatics or astronomy; but 
his moral and prudential character immediately appears. 

Those authors, therefore, are to be read at schools that supply most 
axioms of prudence, most principles of moral truth, and most materials for 
conversation; and these purposes are best served by poets, orators and 

historians. 

Let me not be censured for this digression as pedantic or paradoxical; 
for, if I have Milton against me, I have Socrates on my side. It was his 
labour to turn philosophy from the study of nature to speculations upon 
life; but the innovators whom I oppose are turning off attention from life 
to nature. They seem to think that we are placed here to watch the growth 
of plants, or the motions of the stars. Socrates was rather of opinion 
that what we had to learn was how to do good and avoid evil. 


An opponent might object that, while these are noble thoughis, 
they do not meet the pressing difficulty of modern competition in 
the struggle for making a living. To some extent, no doubt, this 
is true; but though, on the moral side, Johnson’s remarks apply 
to every form of education and training, on the intellectual side 
they refer primarily to the highest standard of attainment, and 
it is that standard towards which the Universities, at any rate 
the older ones, must direct their efforts. It is to them that the 
State looks for men to take the highest positions, and to lower 
their standard in deference to popular clamour would be to betray 
their trust. After all a University is primarily a spiritual 
institution, and it is on this quality that the ‘advantages’ which 
are associated with its training really depend. Parents cannot 
reasonably expect these advantages for their sons and at the same 
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time ask it to destroy the very system from which they flow in 
order to equip them better for the struggle of life. We cannot 
have it both ways. If a boy is incapable of being educated for 
the higher positions, and must begin at an early stage to earn 
a living, there are plenty of schools and colleges which will prepare 
him for that far more effectively than the older institutions. If 
the latter cannot compete with them in this respect it is that 
they ought not to. Nobody is obliged to let his son spend three 
years of his life after leaving school in ‘doing nothing,’ and if a 
young man afterwards finds himself out-distanced in the race for 
a competency, the University, for which he was unsuited, is not 
to blame, nor should it be asked to turn itself into a technical 
school to meet hiscase. From this point of view there is evidently 
a good deal to be said for a- policy of not making the older 
Universities too large. There will then be less room for dis- 
appointment. 

From this digression let us turn to the practical work of 
government as illustrated by examples in the region of finance. 
I think I can best illustrate this by comparing the working of a 
bureaucratic and a Parliamentary system, and for this purpose we 
cannot do better than take a concrete instance. 

A military balloon descends by accident in an old lady’s garden 
and destroys some of the fruit trees and bushes. She demands 
compensation and puts the damage at twenty pounds. An investi- 
gation is made and it is found that the actual damage is ten pounds, 
which she is paid. In the East, let us say in the Sudan (where I 
myself had some experience), the proceedings which would prob- 
ably arise would be somewhat as follows. The woman would place 
herself in the way of the Governor-General on his morning ride, 
and as his horse passed her she would thrust a petition into his 
hand setting out her loss, and declaring that if she was only paid 
ten pounds she would be reduced to destitution. The Governor 
would graciously receive the petition and hand it to his officer in 
attendance. On returning from the ride he, in turn, would take 
it to his office and hand it to his chief clerk for investigation. It 
would be sent by him to the Financial Secretary’s office by whose 
authority the payment would have been made. Being in Arabic 
the letter would be opened by his chief clerk, who, after referring 
the matter to the office of the local magistrate who had assessed 
the damage, would cause a letter to be prepared for the Financial 
Secretary’s signature to the effect that the matter had been fully 
investigated by the local magistrate and that no more money 
could be paid. The Financial Secretary, after asking a few 
questions and satisfying himself that the answer was reasonable, 
would sign the letter and the matter would be disposed of. Some 
days later, in the hour before dinner, the Financial Secretary 
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might meet the Governor-General at the Club, and he might say 
to him ‘I am continually receiving petitions from an old woman 
about some damages—what about it?’ On hearing what the 
Financial Secretary had to say the Governor might ask him to 
have a reinvestigation, in order to make sure that no injustice was 
being done. This time the Financial Secretary would probably 
write himself to the local magistrate and he would receive a report 
from him in English, and he might inform the Governor-General 
of the result on the next convenient occasion. If the payment was 
not increased the petitions might go on for a time, and they would 
then. cease, on the petitioner realising that there was nothing 
more to be done. 

Now what takes place under similar circumstances in England? 
The old lady puts in a claim for twenty pounds, and the War 
Office surveyor, after examining the ground, assesses the damage 
done-at ten pounds. This amount is paid ‘in settlement of the 
claim.’ But she is determined to have the twenty pounds, and 
in the meantime the local press takes up her case. Headlines 
appear: ‘ Accident to a Military Balloon. Scandalous conduct 
of the War Office.” And an article follows in which readers are 
informed that the War Office is ‘ rotten to the core,’ involved in 
‘red tape,’ and entirely lacking in ‘ business methods.’ Fortified 
by this, and advised by a local solicitor who knows the ropes, 
namely that a jury is not likely to have much sympathy with the 
War Office, the old lady writes a strong letter, threatening pro- 
ceedings if her claim is not paid in full. She also puts her case 
before the local Member of Parliament, who feels that it is as 
much as his seat is worth not to take it up. And now a com- 
bination of people are in full cry against the Department, quite 
failing to realise that it is only doing its best to protect their own 
interests. The matter is referred to the Treasury Solicitor, who, 
knowing that, if the case came into Court, a jury would be likely 
to support the claimant, advises that an endeavour might be made 
to settle the matter for fifteen pounds ‘in full discharge.’ This 
again fails. And now Ministers come in ; a question is threatened 
in Parliament, and Private Secretaries ask to see the case on 
behalf of their Chiefs. The old lady has set a ball rolling which 
has become a mountain, threatening to fall upon the Government 
bench. At this stage the case (if the sum of money involved was 
large enough) might come before the Treasury with a request 
from the harassed Department for authority to pay the amount in 
full ‘ in all the circumstances of the case.’ It would then be the 
duty of the Principal Clerk, or his subordinates, to examine it, 
and as, in view of the agitation which had been set on foot, it 
might have to go to the Minister, he would have to write a state- 
ment of the facts and recommend a decision. He would be guided 
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in this, to some extent, by the opinion of the Solicitor as to the 
chances of success in an action. In the end we may imagine the 
old lady getting her money, and another straw put on the back 
of that overloaded camel, the British taxpayer. 

From this homely example the reader will perceive the 
difference in working between a bureaucratic and a Parliamentary 
system of government, and he will follow me when I say that were 
we to substitute the former system for the latter the number of 
public servants could be very largely reduced. But we do not 
desire to be governed by a bureaucracy ; so we must be content 
to pay for the luxury of a Parliamentary system, with its con- 
comitant appeal to the ordinary courts of law. 

This example also suggests some further considerations. It 
is a common criticism of English administration that there is 
so much writing, and that no one is allowed any responsibility. 
Why, it is asked, cannot you settle matters by verbal discussion, 
as is done by British officials in the new dependencies, and get 
rid of ‘red tape’? It will be obvious, however, to any one who 
considers my example that the conditions are wholly different. 
It is not a difficult matter to take personal responsibility where 
you know that there is no one to haul you over the coals, and that 
there is practically no appeal from your decisions. I have served 
under both systems, so I may venture to say that I know what I 
am talking about in this matter. The work of a financial officer 
in the Kast, though it may entail a good deal of thought, especially 
if a system is still under construction, entails comparatively little 
labour. In the example in point the Secretary had to make up 
his mind and give a decision, and it involved practically no writing. 
But the position of the Principal Clerk at the Treasury was very 
different. He knew, as well as his brother official in the East, 
what the decision ought to be, but, for reasons connected with 
the Parliamentary system, he had to set out in writing the grounds 
for it. When it is remembered that a case of this kind is only a 
very insignificant item in his daily duties, it will be understood 
how laborious are his days, if the work of his division happens to 
be heavy. You cannot do business verbally and ‘get rid of 
writing’ where records have to be kept. In England adminis- 
trative decisions do not depend on the will of individuals so much 
as on the principles and provisions of the law, and the will of 
Parliament and the Cabinet. All acts of government also which 
involve expenditure are subject to a Parliamentary examination 
in the form of an audit by an officer of Parliament. Everything 
therefore must be on record. But this is not so, or not so toa 
like extent, in the administration of a newer country under a 
military or bureaucratic system. 

I am very far from asserting that no Government business in 
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England can be done by verbal discussion. It can be, and often 
is sodone. But mark the difference between the procedure under 
the Imperial Government in London and that in a Protectorate, 
Let us take a more important example by which to illustrate it, 
In a Protectorate a difference arises between the Civil and Military 
authorities on a question of principle involving expenditure, 
Representatives on both sides confer and arrive at a settlement, 
If the matter is of sufficient importance the Financial Secretary 
mentions the matter to the Governor, who, if he approves, replies 
‘Very well, carry on on those lines,’ and the Financial Secretary 
makes a note of the agreement on his papers, and sends a note 
to-the Military Officer in order to ensure that there is no misun- 
derstanding. A parallel case at home might take the following 
form. The War Office, whose operations extend all over the 
world, wishes to withdraw troops at certain points. Barracks 
which have been erected at Imperial cost become disused, and 
proposals are made to certain Colonies or Dependencies that they 
should take them over at a price. They are willing to do so, but 
not on the system of valuation proposed. Their case is put before 
the Colonial Office, who take up the question as one to be settled 
on principle between the respective Exchequers. As any settle- 
ment of the kind might equally affect the Admiralty, they are 
consulted, and a correspondence takes place between the three 
Departments, in which the’ War Office and the Admiralty would 
represent Army and Navy Funds, in other words the taxpayer at 
home, and the Colonial Office the case for the Exchequers of the 
Colonies and Dependencies. After the arguments have been 
stated on both sides they are unable to agree, and the whole case 
is sent to the Treasury for a decision. A joint Committee of 
representatives of all four Departments is then proposed, at which 
the question is discussed and a provisional settlement agreed to. 
The Principal Clerk, who has presumably represented the Treasury 
at the Committee, has then to prepare a statement for his 
Authorities, recommending the agreement for acceptance, and he 
has to draft letters to each of the Departments concerned, setting 
out such matters of principle as he may be instructed to lay down, 
with any criticisms which may appear necessary. This, in the 
form of a Treasury letter, becomes the guiding document for the 
parties concerned in their future dealings on the subject, copies 
being probably sent .by the Colonial Office to the respective 
Colonies and Dependencies for their acceptance. It will be seen 
that all this necessarily involves a great deal of writing, which 
could not be replaced by verbal communication. 

In short, any comparison between the work of an Imperial 
Government and a local Government, especially if the latter is 
bureaucratic in form, is utterly misleading, if only from the fact 
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that the operations of the latter do not, as a rule, extend beyond 
its own borders. It has, for: example, no fleet, no army 
whose troops are quartered all over the world, no Diplomatic or 
Consular services and no treaty-making powers. When, there- 
fore, analogies are drawn between the two, often unfavourable to 
official methods at home, these facts should be remembered. 

I could give many other examples of questions concerning 
the Empire as a whole, which come before the Treasury from 
various Departments of Government, such, for instance, as ques- 
tions relating to currency and coinage, postal and steamship 
subsidies, grants in aid, guaranteed loans, contracts, joint expendi- 
ture for works and so forth. But perhaps I have said enough to 
illustrate the working of the machine. 

There is another point on which there seems to be a good deal 
of misconception. We hear a great deal in these days about the 
virtues of ‘business men,’ as contrasted with the ineptitude of 
political Ministers and officials. It would be well if those who 
write and talk in this way would pause for a moment to consider 
the difference between the conditions of business and adminis- 
tration. I am the last person to undervalue business men. I 
have met them on Committees and know their capacity. But a 
‘business man ’ is working with his own capital in order to make 
money for himself or his shareholders. He has perpetually to 
come to decisions, involving personal risk, and as time and tide 
wait for no man, he has to come to them quickly. Right or wrong, 
he must decide. A Minister, on the other hand, is dealing with 
the affairs of large classes of people, often with conflicting 
interests, and his decisions will affect them, for better or worse, 
over long periods cf time. Though vacillation may be dangerous 
and reprehensible, it is quite obvious that nothing can be gained 
by haste; on the contrary, that the more deliberate the decision 
is the better. Under such conditions the policy of ‘ Wait and see,’ 
at any rate in administration, far from being made the subject of 
ridicule, should command respect. When it is remembered also 
that under a Parliamentary system the Minister and his officials 
have to work under all sorts of restrictions, for the most part 
devised to serve paramount objects in the Constitution, the 
unsoundness of the comparison between methods of business and 
methods of government will be recognised. 

The point to which my remarks are mainly directed is the 
importance of securing good men, and men with a good general 
education, to work the machinery of administration. The 
difference between a first-rate mind and one of the second order 
perhaps nowhere becomes more evident than in dealing with such 
business. Where the former will always seek out and attach itself 
to some guiding principle and lay down lines for a permanent 
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settlement, in so far as anything can be permanent, the tendency 
of the latter will be to deal with cases in isolation and empirically, 
and in its anxiety to be ‘ practical ’ and to ‘ get on with the work’ 


it will fail to see that, in an abstract discussion on a point of , 


principle, the work will be made insensibly to melt away. 


II 


From the illustrations given above it will be seen that the 
difficulties of financial control must always be greater under a 
Parliamentary than under a bureaucratic system. The consider- 
ations which have to be taken into account are much more 
numerous under the former system, and the system itself is more 
cumbrous in its working. Nominally the Crown, that is the 
executive of the day, is the controlling force ; in practice the will 
and inclination of the House of Commons are largely the deter- 
mining agency. On the other hand the House of Commons can 
only express its will in a very indirect fashion, and it has no real 
responsibility for results. It complains about them, but it has 
little power to control them. 

There are many superstitions about ‘finance.’ State finance 
consists of two things, on the one hand the measures for raising 
a revenue, on the other the settlement of the purposes on which 
the revenue should be expended, and the control of such expendi- 
ture. The latter again has two sides, the legislative and the 
administrative. On the expenditure side the whole business may 
be described as orderly husbandry or housekeeping, in other words, 
cutting one’s coat according to one’s cloth. But this aspect, 
especially under popular government, is too apt to be overlooked, 
and State funds regarded, in some mysterious fashion, as growing 
out of the ground. ‘ Democracy,’ writes Lord Morley in his 
Life of Gladstone, ‘is spendthrift.’ We must however accept 
these conditions, and the problem is to see how best they can be 
corrected. 

Names have a misleading influence. There is a story that an 
expansive speaker who advocated a certain measure, on being 
asked how it was to be paid for, replied ‘I say let it be a charge 
on the Consolidated Fund.’ He might just as well have said ‘I 
say let a cheque be drawn for it,’ for the Consolidated Fund is only 
another name for the national banking account at the Bank of 
England. The term is an archaic one, used to denote the public 
account of the United Kingdom, and it would have been preferable 
that it should have been called so rather than a ‘fund.’ As it is, 
the impression is conveyed that the ‘ Exchequer’ is a bottomless 
pit. Of course it is in a sense, being only limited by the capacity 
of the nation to endure taxation, or by its credit for raising loans. 
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An illustration of this is the Post Office Savings Bank. From 
time to time certain people raise the cry that it is ‘ insolvent,’ 
because it does not publish a balance sheet. But its solvency 
depends on the taxable capacity of the whole nation, and it could 
not become insolvent until that had ‘ petered out.’ 

The Budget is another example where the real simplicity of 
the case is obscured by technical terminology. To read the 
remarks which used at one time to appear in the newspapers, one 
might have supposed that the ‘balancing of the Budget’ was a 
sort of feat of jugglery. But stripped of all verbiage and subsidiary 
matter, a Budget, in its essential form, could be presented to 
Parliament in a few minutes. It might be done, for example, 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the following speech : 


The expenditure for the past year has been so much; the revenue has 
been so much; the result is a realised surplus of so much, which, under 
the law, will go to the redemption of debt. The Estimates for the ensuing 
year’s expenditure, which have been placed before you, amount to so much ; 
I anticipate that the revenue, on the existing basis of taxation, as shown 
in detail in the paper which is in your hands, will yield so much, which 
gives an anticipated surplus of so much. With that I propose to add a 
million to the provision which is made for the redemption of debt, and to 
take a penny off the income tax. 


No such luck! But this is the essence of every Budget. No 
doubt there is plenty of scope for the personal judgment of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, especially on the revenue side, where 
the opinions of the expert departments have to be weighed and 
considered, particularly where new taxation has to be resorted to. 
On the expenditure side, as I shall explain, there is less room for 
such judgment, except in so far as it is exercised, in concert with 
the Cabinet, on Army and Navy Estimates. These depend on 
the size of the Army and the Fleet, which must be annually 
determined in relation to the condition of foreign affairs, and 
subject to the recommendations of the Departments and of the 
Imperial Defence Committee, over which the Prime Minister 
presides. 

Let us digress for a moment to consider how it happens that 
it is possible to present such a statement as this at the beginning 
of the financial year. Our expenditure takes place all over the 
world, and yet readers of the newspapers are presented on the 
morning of the 1st of April with a complete statement of the 
national revenue and expenditure for the financial year ending 
on the previous day, the 3lst of March. It is done by a system, 
as simple as it is ingenious, under which estimates of the expen- 
diture for the latter part of the last quarter are drawn up, and 
issues from the Exchequer are made to the Departments to the 
extent of such estimates, and these issues are treated, for the 
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purposes of the Budget, as final expenditure. The result, as s0 
determined, is so near the final result, as brought to account after 


examination and audit, that it can be accepted as final for practical © 


purposes. I believe no other country follows this system, but it 
has the great advantage of enabling the nation to see where it 
stands immediately after the end of the financial year, instead of 
waiting, perhaps for months, for the final account. This is what 
is meant by closing the account on the Exchequer receipts (money 
actually paid into the Exchequer within the year) and the 
Exchequer issues (money actually paid out within the year). Of 
course this system of drawing a hard and fast line at a given period 
is artificial, but it conduces to good financial control. 

I shall now endeavour to offer a few criticisms on the procedure 
and powers of the House of Commons in dealing with financial 
and other business. 

Members of the House of Commons are constantly complaining 
about swollen estimates, and the newspapers, on their side, make 
great play about voting millions of expenditure under the closure 
without discussion. But the public estimates are only registers, 
for the most part, of sanctioned expenditure, or of expenditure 
which is the inevitable consequence of previous legislation. The 
time to object to the expenditure was when the Bill entailing it 
was going through the House. So little is this realised that the 
House of Commons is content to pass measures without any strict 
insistence on being told what they will cost. An example of this 
was the Old Age Pensions Act. The Minister in charge said that 
it would probably cost about six millions. Within four years it 
had cost double that amount. Under such circumstances what is 
the good of complaining about ‘estimates’? So also of the 
measure for National Health Insurance, which, if reports be true, 
is in a far from satisfactory financial condition. 

The conclusion we reach is that if the House of Commons 
really wishes to obtain control over expenditure it must concentrate 
itself, not on estimates, but on the financial side of legislation, for 
which it has practically the sole responsibility. 

Take, for instance, the expenditure on Education, the bulk of 
which, as it reaches the House of Commons in the form of 
estimates, may be described as ‘ automatic.’ It depends on the 
“ Code,’ a form of departmental legislation which secures a nominal 
sanction from the House of Commons by being ‘ laid on the table’ 
for a certain period of days. What steps does the House, as a 
body, take for investigating this? So far as I am aware, none, 
beyond the general discussion on the estimates. 

Now let us turn to the revenue side. It is a good maxim that 
more money ought not to be taken in any one year from the 
taxpayer than is required for the services of the year; in other 
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words, that the money should be left to ‘fructify’ in private 
hands. In the years just before the War this principle was more 
honoured in the breach than the observance. On several occa- 
sions sums representing as much as twopence in the pound on 
the income-tax were found suspended in the air, and, on one 
occasion, the biggest of all these surpluses, over six millions, was 
announced as a ‘record’ one, as though a feat had been accom- 
plished, whereas money, demanded ostensibly for one thing, had 
been raised for quite another. 

Under the law, unless it is suspended by another, such 
realised surpluses go in reduction of debt. But when the sum 
is large the temptation arises to make use of it for other purposes, 
and there is often a good deal to be said for this, provided it 
would thereby relieve the taxpayer and not add to his commit- 
ments. The real sacrifice in the repayment of debt made by the 
House of Commons in the interests of the future generation 
consists, not in this windfall (technically known as the Old 
Sinking Fund), but in the amount deliberately provided by Act 
of Parliament for the redemption and cancellation of debt (known 
as the New Sinking Fund or the Fixed Charge). A good deal of 
credit was claimed by the Government before the War for can- 
celling debt out of these windfalls, but at the same time the 
amount deliberately assigned for debt was reduced, and it is 
manifest that such a reduction, being of a more or less permanent 
character, sooner or later far outweighs any temporary efforts in 
this direction. The provision that realised surpluses must go to 
the redemption of debt was made at a time when estimates were 
comparatively small, and when much closer attention was given 
in Parliament and by Ministers to detail. Surpluses were never 
expected to be large, and the provision was probably a check on 
loose estimates. It was also a corollary to the provision which 
was made for the first time in the middle of the last century for 
the Departmental surrender of balances at the end of the financial 
year, which was at first—and in some cases is still, owing to a 
failure to understand the system—unpopular, as the large spend- 
ing Departments had been accustomed to keep what they got 
from Parliament in any one year and carry over. The result had 
been large balances to the credit of Departments and expenditure 
not easily followed or controlled. But things have greatly altered 
since those days, and with the vast growth of the national Budget 
the very system which was devised in the interests of financial 
order lends itself to other abuses. It cannot be justifiable, for 
instance, to take five or six millions out of the taxpayer’s pocket 
—preponderatingly, in a steadily increasing degree, from the 
direct taxpayer—in excess of the requirements announced in the 
estimates. Yet this is done, and could even be done designedly, 
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under the present system, without the House of Commons having 

any means of detecting it at the time. In spite of traditional 
views under which I was trained as an official, I have been 
brought to the conclusion that, as a check on Ministers, there is 
a good deal to be said for applying these realised surpluses by law 
in reduction of the taxation of the succeeding year and confining 
the provision for the reduction of debt to that which is deliberately 
made by Act of Parliament in the Fixed Charge. 

But again, what machinery has the House of Commons for 
dealing intelligently with such business? I respectfully submit, 
none. Criticism there depends largely on the instinct or informa- 
tion casually acquired of individual members, and in consequence 
the House is almost at the mercy of the Executive. 

It may be said that this condition of things could not be altered 
without striking at a fundamental principle of the Constitution 
under which the functions of the Legislature are kept distinct 
from those of the Executive ; that the Crown, or as it has been 
called the Crown in Council, is solely charged with administra- 
tion, in other words the executive Ministers assisted by their 
servants, the officials, and that the functions of Parliament are 
confined to authorising general totals of expenditure, after 
explanation, and sanctioning the provision recommended by the 
Crown for meeting it. But while it is perfectly true that the 
Legislature could not properly in that capacity intervene in 
administration, it does not necessarily follow that bodies of men 
composing the Legislature should not be provided with the means 
of criticising the financial proposals for which their assent, in a 
legislative capacity, is asked. 

An attempt in this direction has, I understand, been made in 
the establishment of an Estimates Committee of the House of 
Commons, but, for reasons given above, very little can be 
expected of this, and I am informed that, in fact, it has led to dis- 
appointment. The Treasury to which I belonged always knew 
it would, and in consequence advised against it. But the pres- 
sure for something of the kind proved too great. In nine cases 
out of ten, however, the answer to an inquiry by a member of an 
Estimates Committee would probably be—though it would not 
be very polite—‘ You should have thought of that when you voted 
for the Bill.’ As to establishments—namely staff—these are 
supposed to be under constant review by heads of Departments 
in communication with the Treasury throughout the year, and 
how, without all the papers, could these decisions be checked 
by a Parliamentary Committee? The work is enormous, and 
they could not do it, even if they wanted to. It has been 
suggested that Treasury inspectors might be employed, as is done 
Ly some foreign Governments, to go round the Departments; 
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but, though there is something to be said for the suggestion, it 
would require great tact, and is not altogether in consonance with 
English feeling. Something of this kind is already done by 
conference, but this is uncertain in its action, and there are limits 
to the time which can be so employed in an official day. Ifa head 
of a Department is a good and conscientious organiser inspection 
would manifestly be superfluous. On the other hand, it might 
result in valuable suggestions. But general inspection is 
necessarily difficult and unsatisfactory. 

There is also a Committee on Public Accounts, and from the 
point of view of financial order this is of great value. But it is 
concerned with audited expenditure, which is ‘ after the event,’ 
and does not affect policy. 

There are two forms of machinery in the House of Commons 
for dealing with financial business, the Committee of Supply and 
the Committee of Ways and Means. Both, however, are Com- 
mittees of the whole House, so that, with the exception of the 
fact that members can speak in them more than once on the 
same question, all the objections which apply to the handling of 
business in the whole House apply to them. The Committee of 
Supply authorises by resolution the expenditure of money, in 
totals, on given services ; the Committee of Ways and Means pro- 
fesses to allocate the money for such expenditure. In days when 
certain branches of expenditure were met out of certain branches 
of revenue this procedure had some meaning, but now that the 
revenue, from whatever source, all flows into one box, it is 
meaningless. The procedure, under the disguise of archaic 
terminology, is tantamount to authorising expenditure by the 
Executive by means of one Committee and then turning the 
House into another Committee to authorise them to draw a 
cheque for it. It is defended, however, on the ground that it 
gives further opportunities for discussion. But if the Committee 
of Ways and Means were made, as its name implies, a real Com- 
mittee for the consideration of Budget proposals, instead of the 
sham which it is at present, there are many important questions 
which might with advantage engage its attention, if for no other 
purpose than that it would provide instruction for members of 
the House in the detail of financial business. 

Take, for example, ihe question of the income-tax and the 
proportion of direct to indirect taxation. The rate of direct and 
indirect taxation in recent years before the War pursued the 
following course, as indicated by percentages : 


Direct. Indirect 
1898-9 . ; f ; ‘ : - 42 51.8 
1904-5. d ‘ | ae : . 49.5 50.5 
1908-9 . ‘ : : : ; - 53.6 47.4 


57.6 42.4 
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Mr. Gladstone held it to be a sound rule of thumb that direct 
and indirect taxation should be 50 per cent. each way. All taxes 
are bad, and, when it is borne in mind that the direct taxpayer 
also pays indirect taxes, this is probably as reasonable a working 
standard as could be adopted. At least it had this advantage over 
more ‘ scientific’ systems, so-called, that it did not employ armies 
of clerks and involve immense expenditure on Government 
premises. 

Or, again, take the question of the service of the debt. This 
is often extremely complicated and technical, and no one can 
possibly form a just opinion of what he is being asked to vote 
for in this connexion on a verbal statement made on a ‘ full- 
dress’ occasion in the House. Hence we get all sorts of claims 
in the Party Press as to the virtue or otherwise of the Government 
in dealing with this question, and nobody seems really to know 
the truth. But if the House had some machinery of its own for 
examining the figures at leisure, it would have some chance of 
knowing what it was being asked to approve. 

Again, surely some effort might be made by the House as a 
corporate body to form for itself an opinion on such a large ques- 
tion of principle as what limits should be placed on the direct 
activities of the State. Is it wise, in other words, for the State 
to be a large employer of labour, or would it be better for it to 
work through other agencies, if necessary with subsidies, and 
subject to inspection? There is an extraordinary amount of 
confusion in men’s minds on this question. It is quite a common 
thing, for instance, to hear a man in.one breath denounce the 
War Office and its methods, and in another advocate the taking 
over by the State of such business as shipping, marine insurance, 
and the administration of the railways, on the ground that they 
are ‘national’ services. But to do this would only be to set up 
more War Offices, for the methods of all Government Depart- 
ments are as like as two peas. Though, no doubt, we all hate 
‘militarism,’ there is, so far as I am aware, no more original sin 
in the War Office than in any other spending Department, and 
to expect from one what we have failed to find in another is 
unreasonable. 

The great practical objection to ‘ trading’ through the agency 
of Government is that in a Government Department there is no 
commercial incentive. There is no doubt that individual public 
servants in this country are for the most part conscientious 
and competent, some of them very competent. But in a quasi- 
commercial concern conducted by Government officials capital is 
practically unlimited, there is no dividend to pay, no depreciation 
or reserve funds to maintain, accounts are not, and never can be, 
on a commercial footing, and in consequence there is no real 
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means of testing efficiency. After the South African War a firm 
of chartered accountants from the City were asked by the Govern- 
ment to examine the accounts of the War Office, and, as I was 
informed, the first question they asked was ‘Have you a profit 
and loss account?’ ‘The reply they received from a well-known 
official, now retired, was ‘No, my accounts are all loss.’ This 
answer, under the form of a joke, was a correct statement as 
regards a spending Department, but it might also represent the 
case in regard to a nominally productive Department under 
Government control, and no one, except the taxpayer, be a bit the 
worse for it; some people, indeed, might be much the better. 
Politics also enter into the administration of a Government 
Department, which it is impossible properly to control, either as 
regards rates of pay, dismissal, or the reduction of working costs. 
‘The King,’ writes Pepys, ‘cannot be served as cheaply as other 
men.’ In addition to this there is always the tendency of the 
staff to become self-satisfied and impervious to. criticism, and, 
worse still, there is the habit, among the rank and file, of 
organisation on political lines, in order to bring pressure to bear 
on Members of Parliament with a view to the increase of wages 
and salaries. If there was more knowledge on this question in 
the House of Commons members would be less ready to lend 
themselves to the practice of ‘sniping’ Ministers in the supposed 
interest of classes or individuals, and more ready to co-operate 
with them in securing discipline and sound administration. The 
difficulties which surround this question are enormous, and if 
there is to be any real improvement, it seems to me that it can 
only come through the action of the House of Commons itself. 
But I need not multiply examples. I have said enough 
perhaps to show that there are many questions in the organisa- 
tion of the State which receive inadequate consideration under 
the presént system. In a subsequent paper I shall discuss some 
of the defects which seem to underlie our system of legislation, 
and conclude by offering certain suggestions of a practical 


character. 
E. G. HARMAN. 
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MR. HERBERT FISHER AND HIS CHANCES 


























A CLOSER study of vital national problems is one of the silver 
linings of the War Cloud. Take Education. The public are 
beginning to realise in earnest the venerable platitude that the 
most valuable of all our national resources are those which can 
be developed in the mind. 

Only a tremendous crisis could bring a man unknown in 
politics—like Mr. Herbert Fisher—into a Ministerial office of 
Cabinet rank, with a seat in Parliament, simply and solely because 
of his expert knowledge concerning the matters with which his 
department has to deal. 

I liked his recent Ministerial statement immensely. The 
House was delighted with it. It was equally remarkable for its 
self-reliance, logical, sustained grasp, and its flashes of insight. 
The capital he made out of the comparatively small proposals he 
submitted was astonishing. 

The one misgiving I had as to the President’s future usefulness 
arose from the surprising skill he showed in avoiding all of the 
controversial quicksands which stand in the way of really large 
reforms. 

Of late years there have been many changes for the better in 
our ways of educating the rising generation. But the best of those 
changes are in a nebulous condition. The graver problems of 
national education are still unsolved. The promise of great 
reforms is still in embryo. 

There are so many differences of opinion—there is so much 
confusion—concerning fhe best kinds of public instruction, that 
I would not at all object to the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to discover what the best meanings of the word 
“education ’ really are! 

One of the most pressing and delicate problems is that of 
co-ordinating in some way the various educational authorities. 
By speedy, or gradual, steps some sort of central authority must 
be formed to control, or some sort of National Council to advise, 
so as to get out of our present ‘go as you please’ methods, in 
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order to place the training of teachers and scholars alike upon 
the best possible lines, with provision for efficient inspection, and 
some regard for uniformity. 

As a first step, the expert heads of our educational system 
should, I think, be brought together to confer and advise upon 
the existing state of affairs. 

We all feel that in some way or other children should get a 
better training in their elementary course ; and that, in some way 
or other, youths of both sexes should be compelled to continue 
to learn after the present school age. As to the great mass of 
them, that learning should surely have more to do with the part 
they have to play in the spheres of industry and citizenship. 
Between the ages of 16 and 18 at any rate I think nightly con- 
tinuation schools would be the most practicable. Any danger of 
overworking young minds or bodies can be avoided. The greatest 
danger of all nowadays is injudicious latitude in the perilous years 
of adolescence. 

Perhaps the heaviest indictment against our present methods 
of public instruction is the fact that they too often destroy instead 
of encouraging that divine passion of curiosity which is the best 
instinct of childhood. Filling young brains with words is an 
excellent thing if the ideas the words contain are planted in the 
mind within. If the memory is loaded with words which mean 
nothing to the soul a mental digestion of infinite promise may 
easily be ruined. 

In one of his many admirable remarks Mr. Herbert Fisher 
expressed his disapproval of the multitude of examinations. I 
earnestly hope that he will do his best to improve the nature, 
and greatly lessen the number of these ordeals. They often give 
the mechanical processes of memory a fictitious triumph over the 
superior faculties. When the battle of life begins, memory must 
fall into her proper place as an invaluable but subordinate ‘ fetch 
and carry.’ for the sovereign who sits upon the throne of reason. 


That happy phrase of the President’s—social fusion—ought to © 


be one of the greatest of our educational aims. Such as it was, 
English education was always cramped by feudal lines. Some 
day we will see the utility of a thorough search for all kinds of 
mental promise in those socially obscure but equally rich fields 
of discovery which are bounded too much at present by the 
necessities of a struggle for existence. 

Let our two venerable and illustrious seats of learning —whose 
portals so few of our fifty millions can hope to enter—retain the 
pride of place in the highest forms of human knowledge they 
have justly earned. But in the name of common sense and our 
national needs, I submit that we should establish without delay, 
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and on the widest possible scale, some more practical methods 
of teaching the masses of our children and our youths, and some 
new fashions of distinction in honours and scholarships, that bear 
more closely than either philosophy or classics upon the essential 
facts and needs of modern life and industry. 

Then young minds cannot be taught too soon to think and 
reason for themselves—the ultimate aim of every sound and 
successful method of instruction. 

Members of the teaching profession are suffering from many 
drawbacks—disgracefully small remuneration—an absence of the 
social consideration to which they are entitled. Their noble 
calling is the Cinderella of the professions—some day it will be 
recognised as one of the Royalties of our intellectual common- 
wealth. 

Alas ! teachers have too often to fight against parental neglect. 
If the atmosphere of the homes of the nation were more intellec- 
tual than it is—if fathers and mothers would strive to fix the 
ambitions of the home circle upon worthier objects—the useful- 
ness of our teachers would be greatly enhanced. 

There is one sort of compulsion which would be popular 
amongst the millions of boys in our elementary schools, and of 
great advantage to the country besides. Surely time and room in 
their schools or playgrounds could be found for the rudiments 
of military drill and discipline? Even in a millennium of peace 
the results would be good, and if our lads are ever forced to fight 
again it might help to save the Empire. 

Perhaps the most amazing neglect of all is the prevailing 
ignorance—both in schools and out of them—concerning the 
inherent properties of that sovereign lord of all creation—animate 
or inanimate—the human mind. It must be admitted that Psy- 
chology is one of the most difficult of the sciences. But the 
broad outlines of the mind are easily understood, and some of 
the lessons of Psychology are simple enough for an infant school. 
Take one—the force of habit—which can form successive links 
of an anchor chain safeguarding lives young or old in the storms 
of life, or dragging them down to ruin. 

I have examined the published regulations of the Board of 
Education for England and Wales, which contain courses of study 
for teachers in elementary schools, for Psychology in vain. At 
last I came upon it in the special courses for teaching the blind, 
the deaf, and the ‘ mentally defective ’! 

Our citizen soldiers are already gloriously surpassing even 
German thoroughness in the arts of war. Is it not up to us who 
are staying at home to make an heroic effort to surpass German 
thoroughness in the arts of peace? 
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The speed of that perpetual moral and intellectual evolution 
upon which the upward progress of humanity depends is becoming 
swifter and swifter. 

To maintain our pre-eminent position amongst the nations we 
must achieve many important reforms. Of these perhaps the 
most urgent and vital are radical improvements in our methods 
of physical and mental training. 


GrorGE REIn. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ‘SINCERE CHANCELLOR’ 





Sa parcle fut peut-étre sincére; mais sa pensée était double. 


THE discussion over the ‘ Scrap of Paper’ is considered to have 
been closed for some time. This is however erroneous. Nothing 
is ever closed where Germany is concerned. The German 
character has with many other things, good and bad, the peculi- 
arity of being adhesive, persistent and recurrent. In consequence 
Germany has reopened the discussion upon the famous interview 
of August 4, 1914, between the Chancellor Theobald von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg and the British Ambassador, Sir Edward Goschen. 
The Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant of January 25, 1917, has 
published a correspondence of an obviously German or Germano- 
phile origin, with the object of exonerating the Imperial Chan- 
cellor from the reproach of having, at this historic interview, 
qualified the treaty guaranteeing Belgian neutrality as a ‘ scrap of 
paper.” The Kélnische Volkszeitung (No. 125, of February 14, 
1917) only too willingly reproduced this justification, and other 
German newspapers followed suit. (See Frankfurter Zeitung, 
No. 48, of February 18, 1917, early edition.) 

This correspondence brings into the discussion neither unpub- 
lished documents nor new arguments, but makes the pretence of 
wishing to place facts upon an impartial basis, after the passions 
of the first moments have been assuaged. The author evidently 
counts upon the forgetfulness or inattention of the public which 
has no longer the documents before its eyes. It therefore seems 
desirable to recall them, and to determine the final conclusions 
of historic criticism upon this momentous incident at the outset 
of the War. 

The correspondence published by the Dutch paper limits itself 
to opposing, point by point, to Sir Edward Goschen’s report the 
embarrassed and somewhat confused explanation given by the 
Imperial Chancellor to the Associated Press representative on the 
25th of January 1915. (Kélnische Zeitung, January 27, 1915; 
The Times, January 26, 1915; Basler Nachrichten, January 29, 
1915, etc.) 

The reader belonging to neutral countries finds himself, there- 
fore, from the point of view of the position of the problem, simply 
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faced by two contradictory and irreconcilable narratives of one and 
the same fact: one the British Ambassador’s, almost contem- 
porary with the fact itself, since it is dated the 8th of August 1914 ; 
the other, the German Chancellor’s version, subsequent by more 


than five months. 
The first is a diplomatic report, the second manifestly bears 


the stamp of a brief. ; 
In his report of August 8, 1914, addressed to Sir Edward 
Grey, Sir Edward Goschen says (English Blue-book, No. 160) : 


I found the Chancellor very agitated. His Excellency at once began a 
harangue, which lasted for about twenty minutes. He said that the step 
taken by His Majesty’s Government was terrible to a degree ; just for a word 
—‘ neutrality,’ a word which in war time had so often been disregarded— 
just for a scrap of paper Great Britain was going to make war on a kindred 
nation who desired nothing better than to be friends with her. All his 
efforts in that direction had been rendered useless by this last terrible step, 
and the policy to which, as I knew, he had devoted himself since his acces- 
sion to office had tumbled down like a house of cards. What we had done 
was unthinkable; it was like striking a man from behind while he was 
fighting for his life against two assailants. He held Great Britain respon- 
sible for all the terrible events that might happen. I protested strongly 
against that statement, and said that, in the same way as he and Herr 
von Jagow wished me to understand that for strategical reasons it was a 
matter of life and death to Germany to advance through Belgium and 
violate the latter’s neutrality, so I would wish him to understand that it 
was, so to speak, a matter of ‘life and death’ for the honour of Great 
Britain that she should keep her solemn engagement to do her utmost to 
defend Belgium’s neutrality if attacked. That solemn compact simply had 
to be kept, or what confidence could any one have in engagements given by 
Great Britain in the future? The Chancellor said ‘ But at what price will 
that compact have been kept? Has the British Government thought of 
that?’ I hinted to his Excellency as plainly as I could that fear of conse- 
quences could hardly be regarded as an excuse for breaking solemn engage- 
ments, but his Excellency was so excited, so evidently overcome by the news 
of our action, and so little disposed to hear reason that I refrained from 
adding fuel to the flame by further argument. As I was leaving he said 
that the blow of Great Britain joining Germany’s enemies was all the 
greater that almost up to the last moment he and his Government had 
been working with us and supporting our efforts to maintain peace between 
Austria and Russia. I said that this was part of the tragedy which saw the 
two nations fall apart just at the moment when the relations between them 
had been mcre friendly and cordial than they had been for years. Unfor- 
tunately, notwithstanding our efforts to maintain peace between Russia 
and Austria, the War had spread and had brought us face to face with a 
situation which, if we held to our engagements, we could not possibly avoid, 
and which unfortunately entailed our separation from our late fellow- 
workers. He would readily understand that no one regretted this more 
than I. K 

After this somewhat painful interview I returned to the embassy and 


‘drew up a telegraphic report of what had passed. This telegram was 


handed in at the Central Telegraph Office a little before 9 p.m. It was 
accepted by that office, but apparently never despatched. 
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The Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg, in his interview of 
the 25th of January 1915, states (Vossische Zeitung, January 28, 
1915 ; New York Times ; Current History, vol. i. p. 1120) : 


My conversation with Sir E. Goschen occurred on the 4th of August. I 
had just declared in the Reichstag that only dire necessity, only the struggle 
for existence, compelled Germany to march through Belgium, but that 
Germany was ready to make compensation for the wrong committed. When 
I spoke I already had certain indications, but no absolute proof, on which 
to base a public accusation that Belgium had long before abandoned its 
neutrality in its relations with England. Nevertheless, I took Germany’s 
responsibilities towards neutral States so seriously that I spoke frankly on 
the wrong committed by Germany. What was the British attitude on the 
same question? The day before my conversation with the British Ambas- 
sador, Sir Edward Grey had delivered his well-known speech in Parliament, 
wherein, while he did not state expressly that England would take part 
in the War, he left the matter in little doubt. One needs only to read this 
speech through carefully to learn the reason of England’s intervention in 
the War. Amid all his beautiful phrases about England’s honour and 
England’s obligations we find it over and over again expressed that Eng- 
land’s interests—its own interests—called for participation in war, for it 
was not in England’s interests that a victorious, and therefore stronger, 
Germany should emerge from tlte War. This old principle of England’s 
policy—to take as the sole criterion of its actions its private interests 
regardless of right, reason, or considerations of humanity—is expressed in 
that speech of Gladstone’s in 1870 on Belgian neutrality from which Sir 
Edward quoted. Mr. Gladstone then declared that he was unable to sub- 
scribe to the doctrine that the simple fact of the existence of a guarantee 
is binding upon every party thereto, irrespective altogether of the particular 
position in which it may find itself at the time when the occasion for 
action on the guarantee arrives, and he referred to such English statesmen 
as Aberdeen and Palmerston as supporters of his views. 

England drew the sword only because she believed her own interests 
demanded it. Just for Belgian neutrality she would never have entered 
the War. That is what I meant when I told Sir E. Goschen, in that last 
interview when we sat down to talk the matter over privately man to man, 
that among the reasons which had impelled England into war the Belgian 
neutrality treaty had for her only the value of a scrap of paper. I may 
have been a bit excited and aroused. Who would not have been at seeing 
the hopes and work of the whole period of my Chancellorship going for 
naught? I recalled to the Ambassador my efforts for years to bring about 
an understanding between England and Germany, an understanding which, 
I reminded him, would have made a general European war impossible, and 
have absolutely guaranteed the peace of Europe. Such understanding 
would have formed the basis on which we could have approached the 
United States as a third partner. But England had not taken up this 
plan, and through its entry into the War had destroyed for ever the hope 
of its fulfilment. In comparison with such momentous consequences, was 
the treaty not a scrap of paper? 

England ought really to cease harping on this theme of Belgian 
neutrality. Documents on the Anglo-Belgian military agreement, which 
we have found in the meantime, show plainly enough how England. 
regarded this neutrality. As you know, we found in the archives of the 
Belgian Foreign Office papers which showed that England in 1911 was 
determined to throw troops into Belgium without the assent of the Belgian 
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Government if war had then broken out. In other words, do exactly the 
same thing for which, with all the pathos of virtuous indignation, she now 
reproached Germany. In some later despatch Grey, I believe, informed 
Belgium that he did not believe England would take such a step, because 
he did not think English public opinion would justify such action, and 
still people in the United States wonder that I characterised as a scrap 
of paper a treaty whose observance, according to responsible British states- 
men, should be dependent upon the pleasure of British public opinion, a 
treaty which England herself had long since undermined by military 
agreements with Belgium. Remember, too, that Sir E. Grey expressly 
refused to assure us of England’s neutrality even in the eventuality that 
Germany respected Belgian neutrality. I can understand therefore Eng- 
lish displeasure at my characterisation of the treaty of 1839 as a scrap of 
paper, for this scrap of paper was for England extremely valuable, as 
furnishing an excuse before the world for embarking in the War. I hope, 
therefore, that in the United States you will think clearly enough and 
realise that England in this matter, too, acted solely on the principle, 
‘Right or wrong, my interests.’ 


Such are the two versions. To which of the two is the serious 
mind entitled to give credence? The conversation of the 4th of 
August between the Chancellor and the British Ambassador 
having taken place without witnesses, it is the question of the 
truthfulness and even the sincerity of those two speakers that has 
to be really settled. 

The hypothesis of a simple misunderstanding may be disposed 
of, the Chancellor having shown himself so-emphatic on the 
25th of January 1915. According to his assertion he expressed 
himself in so clear a manner, on the 4th of August, that his visitor 
could not possibly have misunderstood his meaning. The German 
Press, in his defence, pretends that the version of the 25th of 
January 1915 is the only one in harmony with that attitude of 
‘noble frankness’ which the Chancellor adopted, a few hours 
prior to the interview, in his speech in the Reichstag on the 4th 
of August 1914; that Press also, in consequence, bases the dis- 
cussion upon the ground of the Chancellor’s sincerity. , 

Let us therefore follow them over their own ground, observing 
however in advance that, in taking up the case from this stand- 
point, we do not propose treating either von Bethmann-Hollweg 
or Sir Edward as private individuals but as official representatives 
of their respective countries. 

From this standpoint, what do the official papers composing 
the dossier reveal? 

The English side produces only one document : the narrative 
contained in the report of the British Ambassador, drawn up in 
London four days after the interview. But there is in existence 
one other piece of evidence which has never been published, and 
which would enable us to check the exactitude of the first, namely 
the telegraphic minute of the interview handed in on the same 
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night, shortly before nine o’clock, by the Ambassador at the 
Central Telegraph Station in Berlin, and addressed to the Foreign 
Office, which telegram was accepted but never transmitted by the 
German officials. The latter preserved a copy and the German 
Government could produce it, but has never done so, whilst allow- 
ing the German Press to comment upon the tardy drawing up of 
the report of the 8th of August 1914. One may, nay, one must, 
reasonably infer from this abstention that the telegraphic minute 
of the interview would, if it were disclosed, confirm the report. 

Moreover the version of the report is indirectly corroborated 
by the uncontested accounts of other interviews which the British 
Ambassador had, on the same day (August 4), with other eminent 
German officials, either before the ‘scrap of paper’ interview 
(interviews at 9 A.M. and 7 P.M. with the Secretary of State von 
Jagow), or after (interviews of 9.30 P.M. with the Under-Secre- 
tary of State von Zimmermann, and later in the night with Herr 
von Jagow). 

In those different conversations, from the German side, all 
efforts were concentrated upon persuading England to reconsider 
her decision, and various reasons were invoked : the close racial 
affinity between the British and German peoples, the recent 
tightening of Anglo-German relations, the sincere co-operation 
of their diplomacy in the course of the last few years, and finally 
the terrible blow’ which British intervention would deal to the 
Empire, already at grips with formidable enemies. To all these 
arguments, Sir Edward Goschen had only one invariable answer, 
that the honour of Great Britain compelled her to keep her engage- 
ments as guarantor of Belgian neutrality, and that the general 
interest of Europe and Great Britain, as well as the maintenance 
of the existence of international society, demanded that such 
treaties should be inviolably respected. 

In none of these interviews is there any allusion whatsoever 
to a disregard, either by Belgium or by England, of the treaty 
of 1839. : 

On the other hand, the Secretary of State, von Jagow, like the 
Chancellor himself, spontaneously confessed therein the injustice 
which Germany, under pressure of strategic reasons, had regret- 
fully committed. 

A similar confession and a stronger expression of the same 
feeling of regret are to be found in the account of the interview 
which the Secretary of State von Jagow had, on the same 4tli of 
August, with Baron Beyens, Belgian Minister in Berlin, and of 
which the latter at once sent a telegraphic report to Brussels 
(2nd Belgian Grey Book, No. 25). 

To sum up: (1) The British Ambassador’s version is plausible 
and perfectly coherent in all its parts. 
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(2) The version is in no way contradictory of any of the other 
contemporaneous accounts of the events of that fateful day. 

Quite a contrary fate befalls the German version of the 25th 
of January 1915. 

The official representative of the German Empire has indeed 
given proof of an extraordinary versatility as regards his interview 
with the English Ambassador on the 4th of August 1914. 

Wishing to demonstrate that he could not reasonably be taken 
as having meant then that the guarantee of Belgian neutrality had 
in the eyes of Germany no more value than a ‘ scrap of paper,’ 
the Chancellor alleges on the 25th of January 1915 that, as far 
back as the 4th of August 1914, he already knew—without yet 
possessing formal evidence—that Belgium had secretly bartered 
her neutrality for the benefit of England; consequently he had 
merely meant that by Belgium’s and Great Britain’s own action 
and wrong-doing the treaty had declined, so far as the contract- 
ing parties in general were concerned, to the value of a ‘ scrap 
of paper.’ 

Unfortunately for the Chancellor, this belated and highly 
interested interpretation is contradicted by the official declarations 
which he made prior to the interview. : 

As a matter of fact the Chancellor confessed spontaneously in 
the Reichstag, on the 4th of August 1914, that the invasion of 
Belgium was an act ‘contrary to the dictates of International 
Law,’ and that the ‘ protestations of the Governments of Luxem- 
bourg and Belgium were justified.’ He went even further, and 
stated that in acknowledging Germany’s ‘ misdeed’ ‘he spoke 
frankly ’ (ich spreche offen). 

In other words, in ‘ pleading guilty’ the Chancellor formally 
begged his auditors in the Reichstag to submit themselves unre- 
servedly to the frankness of his avowal. By confessing the 
injustice (Unrecht) committed by Germany, he attested that all 
reticence was banished from his mind. That is to say he excluded 
in advance and from the first moment the explanation of any 
mental reservation, by which five months later he endeavoured 
to legitimise the substance of his téte-d-téte conversation with the 
British Ambassador on that particular night. 

‘Furthermore, we have seen that a similar avowal of an 
injustice committed for strategic reasons was made by the Secre- 
tary of State von Jagow in his official conversations both with 
Sir Edward Goschen at 9 A.M. and at 7 P.M. and, later in the 
evening, with Baron Beyens. 

Again, on the 8th of August the confession was implicitly 
reiterated by the German Government when, making an offer to 
Belgium of a separate peace (Belgian Grey Book, Nos. 60, 62, 
63, 64, and 65), they apologised for having been compelled by 
events to enter Belgium by force. j 
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Now, in order to prove injustice and wrong-doing on Germany’s 
part from the point of view of International Law, the treaty of 
1839 must needs be considered as legally intact. Such was 
certainly in those days the personal conviction of official Ger. 
many. Let us recall that, only one year previously, in April 
19138, the Secretary of State von Jagow had replied officially to 
that effect to a question put by Liebknecht at a sitting of the 
Budget Commission in the Reichstag, and that, in 1911, the Chan- 
cellor himself in reply to a question of the Belgian Government 
gave, in unequivocal terms, the assurance of Germany’s fidelity 
to the treaty. 

It was only after the rejection of the offer of a separate peace, 
that the German Government started attacking Belgium’s political 
honour and organising that famous campaign of Press and 
Governmental declarations which are still fresh in all memories, 
From that time Germany shrank from no inconsistencies, left 
no means untried in order to impress ill-informed neutral opinion, 

On the 13th of October 1914, the Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, in an official note, announced that certain documents 
(the so-called Anglo-Belgian Conventions, Ducarne-Barnardiston 
of 1906 and Jungbluth-Bridges of 1911) had been found in Brussels, 
revealing, according to that paper, the existence of a secret mili- 
tary agreement concluded in 1906 between Great Britain and 
Belgium. The semi-official journal stated that this fact was 
known in competent high German circles long before the War. 
In contrast with the official German declarations of 1911 and 1913, 
this ‘ long before the War’ appears’ somewhat astonishing. 

On the 2nd of December 1914, in a speech before the 
Reichstag, the Chancellor strove to discount the value of his 
declaration of the 4th of August. For the first time he declared 
that Belgium’s felony was known to him before the 4th of 
August, at any rate by assumption, and that in order to have 
asserted this then, he only needed certain documentary proofs, 
such as those which had just been discovered in the Belgian 
archives in Brussels. 

The Chancellor repeated and developed this affirmation in 
his interview of the 25th of January 1915, and German propa- 
ganda, in its turn, exploited the theme against Belgium and 
England to excess for a whole year, but not without having 
first altered the word ‘conversation’ as it was in the Ducarne 
report to ‘convention.’ 

In the end, however, the truth came to light. 

Inadvertently in 1916 during a debate in the Reichstag a 
confession of the mendacity of the explanation escaped from the 
lips of the Secretary of State, von Jagow. In fact, at the 
sitting of the 6th of April, the Chancellor’s representative 
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declared, in reply to a question from the Socialist member 
Haase: ‘When the Chancellor made his declaration of the 
4th of August he could not have known that Belgium had already 
secretly taken sides.’ 

Herr von Jagow accordingly took the trouble personally to 
demonstrate that the intimate conviction invoked by the 
Chaneellor on the 25th of January 1915, with a view to lending 
plausibility to his tardy explanation of the expression ‘a scrap 
of paper,’ was a pure invention on his part. 

Certain German Professors imagined they would help the 
Chancellor out of the hole by affirming that on the 4th of August 


he spoke, and only could have spoken, as a ‘ politician,’ as a 


‘diplomatist,’ eager to show Belgium an easy way of retracting 
her former refusal. 

But let us remark that Herr von Jagow said: ‘The Chan- 
cellor could not have known’; and not ‘the Chancellor could 
not have said.’ 

Even admitting the Professors’ hypothesis, another question, 
and a very serious one, would still arise regarding the reliance 
to be placed on the Chancellor’s word : When are we to believe 
the Chancellor’s statements? On the 4th of August 1914, when 
he solemnly declared he was speaking with the utmost candour, 
or on the 25th of January 1915, when, for the purposes of his 
cause, he affirmed that he had lacked frankness on the 4th of 
August, while at the same time protesting that he had been 
most frank? 

Whatever the answer may be, one point remains beyond 
dispute : the Chancellor’s word has been too wanting in consist- 
ency to be admitted in this controversy as an argument, or even 
as a mere reference, by any prudent historian. 

Then comes into line the deciding factor of ordinary common- 
sense, patent to every one, which entirely denudes the Chan- 
cellor’s version of all plausibility. 

He made, so he pretends, on the 4th of August a supreme 
effort to win England back to a policy of neutrality and of 
abstention, in spite of the invasion of Belgian territory, which 
had already begun. Who can be brought to believe that the 
best way to succeed in this object was to maintain with insolence 
to the face of the British Ambassador that the latter was only 
making a hypocritical display when he affirmed that, for Great 
Britain, the respect for her engagements was a question of life or 
death, and to represent to him that, as a matter of fact, England 
valued a treaty of guarantee bearing her signature no more than 
she did a ‘scrap of paper’? 

Such an insult would have aroused even the most phlegmatic 
diplomatist, and would alone have been enough to confirm Great 
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Britain in her determination to go to war. No doubt German 
diplomacy is considered, in Germany as elsewhere, as being void 
of finesse and tact, but really who would have believed it pos- 
sible that an Imperial Chancellor could have blundered in such 
@ manner at such a moment? And who could believe in his 
declaration when he confers upon himself this brevet of 
incapacity ? 

But then how are we to disentangle the contradiction existing 
actually between the declaration made to the Reichstag and the 
‘scrap of paper’ statement? 

The mystery can easily be solved. In the Reichstag the, 
Chancellor was appealing to public opinion, and _ particularly 
neutral public opinion. This latter professes an absolute faith in 
treaties ; it regards the treaty of 1839 as one of the essential 
foundations to the balance of European power, and to the consti- 
tution of international society. It would have indeed been 
imprudent to trample under foot such convictions, but, on the 
other hand, it was possible to attenuate the scandal; more or 
less, by frankly admitting the crime, with a promise of 
reparation as soon as possible. 

In his interview with the British Ambassador the Chan- 
cellor was, as he admits himself, en téte 4 téte. He was arguing 
as man to man, with the diplomatic representative of a country 
which had sincerely endeavoured to arrive at a rapprochement 
with Germany, and no doubt the Chancellor flattered himself 
that he would succeed in persuading Sir Edward to share those 
views of fKealpolitik which inspired German diplomacy. 
Von Bethmann-Hollweg thought that he could speak to an 
English Ambassador as he would have addressed a representative 

of Austria, Turkey, or Bulgaria. 

Hence the contrast in the avowals and the words used. 

It is clear that in both cases the Chancellor showed an equal 
ignorance of psychology. 

Nothing, however, prevents us from admitting the fact that 
on both occasions his word remained, after a fashion, sincere; 
if it was not the same in each case, it was because he had not 
the same audience, and because his thought was double-dealing. 


FERNAND PASSELECQ. 
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GERMANY’S COLONIAL EMPIRE: 


SEVEN REASONS AGAINST RESTORATION 


THAT many reasons can be given for the restoration of the German 
Colonial Empire to Germany is not to be denied, but equally true 
is it that there are seven main reasons so overwhelmingly against 
such restoration that no student of colonial questions could enter- 
tain the proposal. This does not mean that after the War 
Germany should cease to exist as a Colonial Power, neither does 
it mean that selected portions of the colonies might not again come 
under the German flag, but it does mean that the major part of 
Germany’s late Colonial Empire can never again revert to the 
Fatherland. 


Two GERMAN REASONS AGAINST RESTORATION 


Germany’s motive in seeking expansion was that of finding 
a home for her surplus population. For this object she was pre- 
pared to make large financial sacrifices; for this object she was 
prepared to run, and upon occasion did run, grave political risks. 
But,.in the result, German statesmen failed to justify these risks 
and sacrifices. Twenty years after the birth of their Colonial 
Empire, they had to recognise that their prodigious efforts had 
beén in vain, for their colonies being mainly in tropical areas were 
not colonisable by white men ; German emigrants chose any place 
on the habitable globe rather than the German colonies. Beyond 
question this has been for the past ten years one of the principal 
causes of that German irritability which has kept Europe and 
America upon the edge of the precipice. Given a restoration of 
these colonies and given the same conditions after the War, civili- 
sation would be confronted with precisely the same menace to 
peace. The author of J’ Accuse tells us that the thirty years which 
have elapsed since 1880 have witnessed a total emigration of 
2,000,000 of people from Germany, that is a rough average of 
65,000 a year: how many of these have settled in German 
colonies ? 

In reply to Mr. Herbert Samuel on the 20th of February Lord 
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Robert Cecil gave the following statistics of the white population 
in Germany’s Colonial Empire : 





Togoland . ; A : : ; ; : 368 
Cameroon . 3 ; : : : é 1871 
South-West Africa , . ? F ; . 14,830 
East Africa . a ‘ ’ : ; ; , 5336 
Bismarck Archipelago . ; : : 2 968 
Caroline and Marshall Islands ‘ : . : 264 

5 Samoa. : : 557 
Western Caroline and Mariana Islands . : F 195 
Kiao Chao . ; : S : 4470 
Atotalof . ‘ : ‘ : . 28,859 


Lord Robert Cecil added that ‘We have no means of dis- 
tinguishing what proportion of these were civilians.’ There are 
now, however, certain data upon this subject : 


In German East Africa the total administrative and military staff was 
about 3900. 

In Togoland there were less than 300 German males, and most of these 
occupied official positions. 

In German South-West Africa the ‘remainder’ of the white troops sur- 
rendering to General Botha numbered 3400, whilst the white female popula- 
tion numbered 4279. Moreover, prior to the outbreak of war the white 
population was ‘swollen by the inclusion of temporary residents employed in 
railway construction.’ * 

In German Cameroons the total population of German nationality was 
about 1640, more than half of whom occupied military and administrative 
positions. 

The Port of Kiao Chao had a large garrison of marines. 


If these figures are considered in relation to the reply of Lord 
Robert Cecil, it will probably be safe to assume that the total male 
colonists as distinct from officials in the whole Colonial Empire 
did not number more than 15,000, possibly not more than 10,000. 

Professor Bonn says that Germany ‘wanted to build upon 
African soil a new Germany and create daughter States as you 
(the British) have done in Australia and Canada. We (Germary) 
carried this idea to its bitter end. . . .’ 

This dominating idea of a new Germany in tropical Africa 
explains the fundamental error of German Colonial policy, and 
also explains the ruthless ‘ breaking’ of the tribes. This aim— 
a purely selfish one, be it noted—never could and never can be 
satisfied, for Germany’s late colonies being in tropical and sub- 
tropical zones can never be colonised by white men. If Europe 
and America hand back to Germany this, to her, Dead Sea Fruit, 
they will assuredly expose civilisation to an early renewal of the 
disaster of war. For this reason alone Germany’s Colonial 
Empire surely cannot be restored to her. 


1 Cd. 6665-99-13. 
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The second German reason is perhaps less easy of comprehen- 
sion by the general public, but is perfectly obvious to the merest 
tyro in colonial administration. If the German administrative 
staffs had been driven from countries occupied by educated white 
inhabitants, a restoration would be comparatively easy, but the 
situation is entirely different. Let us try to visualise it. The 
high-spirited German Government had ruled the native popula- 
tions with martial prestige ; its power, its sternness and military 
precision had ‘broken’ the subject races of the colonies into the 
belief that their white overlords were not merely omnipotent but 
omniscient, whilst the pettiest officials revelled in the grovelling, 
homage with which this atmosphere surrounded them. Suddenly 
these millions of ‘ subject’ peoples saw a wonderful thing—those 
august beings they had regarded with such terrible awe were them- 
selves broken by marvellous forces from land and sea and even 
from the air ; the men they had known so full of omnipotent mili- 
tary glory were smitten on every side and driven forth from the 
lands they had occupied for thirty years. The forces that the 
simple natives had regarded as invincible beat hasty retreats 
through hundreds of towns and villages, followed by pitiless explo- 
sions coming apparently from nowhere, whilst huge ‘birds’ 
dropped other explosions from the sky—then, later, the pursuers 
were heard breaking their way through the forests, and the native 
tribes, who expected to see veritable sons of Anak clad in shining 
armour, were spell-bound when the pursuing forces proved to be 
almost exclusively black men like themselves. A moment’s reflec- 
tion will surely convince anyone that after such defeats German 
government in these territories is impracticable—the spell of 
domination has been shattered. The natives would never forget, 
and the white officials would never be allowed to forget, that the 
Germans were vanquished—it would be of no use to tell the 
Africans and the Polynesians about the fall of Kut or the capture 
of Lodz, Lille and Brussels, for these places are nothing to them ; 
they know and have seen Yuande, Gibeon, Tabora—facts which 
broke once and for all the spell by which they had been controlled. 
Thus for Germany the day of colonial restoration would be the 
beginning of such a period of humiliation before her former 
subject races that restoration is precluded by sheer impracticability. 


Two NATIVE REASONS 


It will not be denied that the position in which the native 
inhabitants would find themselves under restoration to Germany 
is of outstanding importance. It is, I believe, a cherished doctrine 
of the ‘ Union of Democratic Control ’ that in the final settlement 
after the War the interests and wishes of the inhabitants of a 
territory as to its disposal should be supreme. If it can be shown 
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that the restoration of the colonies to Germany is neither in the of 
interest nor the wish of the inhabitants, then the ‘ Union of of 
Democratic Control ’ should find itself in harmony with the whole 
nation in one respect at least, namely in opposing, as presumably 
that body will, a restoration of the colonies to Germany. 

Germany’s colonial conception was the medieval one of running 
the colonies primarily in the interests of the Fatherland, a policy 
which was writ large in every German colony. The theory 
found expression in the Kamerun Post of May 2, 1913. The 
writer asked : 


What would become of this colony if the natives are not compelled to 
do any work? How shall export values be created, and how is it possible I 
to increase the value of imports? For what purpose have we got the ° 
Colonies? What service is the native to us if he does not want to work? 


The dominating thought here was that the native was made 
for US, that he must be ‘ compelled’ to work for US—hence the 
reason for the prevalence of forced labour on the German plan- 
tations, and forced labour for private interests British Secretaries 
of State have repeatedly designated as slavery. If we cross the 
African continent from the Cameroons the same idea prevails, 
for labour in East Africa was very largely forced labour which 
led to such crying abuses that so late as February 1914 a Deputy 
of the Centre Party declared that he ‘ would vote no more money 
for the colonies if energetic steps were not taken to protect the 
natives from ill-treatment and forced labour. There had been 

, more loss of life on the plantations than in the slave-hunts of 
former years.’ And East Africa, be it remembered, had @ record 
of slave hunts which for horror exceeded almost anything in the 
history of African slave-trading. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Pritchard, now Commander of the African 
Labour Corps in France, has had a long and brilliant record of 
service in South African native affairs and moreover accompanied 
General Botha, when he left Cape Town for the conquest of 
German South West Africa, as adviser upon native problems. 
A few months ago Colonel Pritchard was in London and speaking 
at a dinner of the African Society said : 


ait (il, vibe “gee i 


It had been estimated that the population of the Herero tribe had been 
reduced by between 30,000 and 40,000 souls as the result of the casualties 
during the rebellion and of the subsequent atrocities. 





In the light of these facts can anyone declare it to be in the 
interests of the natives that they should be again placed under 
German administration ? 

But there is another ‘ native’ reason, in itself conclusive, why 
these particular territories should not be restored to Germany— 
the question of reprisals. In order to comprehend the real gravity 
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of this feature, let it first be remembered that upon the outbreak 
of War the German officials without the slightest compunction 
summarily hanged a large number of chiefs upon the mere sus- 
picion that they were friendly to the Entente. It is now known 
that even King Bell of the Cameroons who had been educated 
in Germany suffered in this way. Sir Walter Essex recently 
asked Mr. Bonar J.aw in the House of Cémmons whether the 
Government had any information as to the fate of the Paramount 
Chief of Duala. Mr. Bonar Law replied : 

Rudolph Bell, the Chief of the Dualas, was ‘ executed’ by the Germans 
a few days before the fall of Duala, and a large number of Dualas were 
put to death by them for no other reason that can be discovered than the 
usual ‘ frightfulness.’ 

These executions, be it remembered, were carried out because 
the chiefs were believed to be friendly to the Allies, and there is 
little doubt that they were friendly; but if this ‘friendliness ’ 
justified capital punishment, what is to be the fate of those 
thousands of natives in every colony who in their simplicity have 
lent aid to the conquerors? 

The British, French and Belgian troops in the Cameroons 
were everywhere assisted in their conquest by the native tribes. 
In Togoland, the Chiefs overjoyed at the abolition of certain 
oppressive taxes have assisted the Administration and even con- 
tributed to British War funds. In East Africa and in German 
South West material assistance has been extended to the armies 
which, to the natives at least, have appeared as ‘ Liberators.’ 
Thus have these people in their simple faith and trust laid them- 
selves open to the gravest penalties. It is.argued in certain 
quarters that, if these territories are restored to Germany, peace 
terms would include an amnesty for all natives who have assisted 
the conquerors to defeat the German forces. That would indeed 
bea scrap of paper! If upon the basis of such a paper guarantee, 
the Allied Powers are willing to restore the German colonies with 
their population to German control, that act would be such a 
betrayal of the natives that a nemesis swift and terrible would be 
the desert of the Entente Powers. 

For these two reasons (a) that the German conception of the 
native is that of a hewer of wood and drawer of water, and (b) 
that restoration of the colonies spells the certainty of the most 
terrible reprisals upon the native inhabitants; civilisation must 
oppose the return of these colonies to Germany. 


Two PoLiricaAL REASONS AGAINST RESTORATION. 


These two reasons have only to be stated to be accepted, 
namely, that in so far as the German Colonies in the South Seas, 
the Far East, and the larger areas of Africa are concerned, the 
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European Allies must stand aside. Japan and the self-governing 
Dominions have already settled this question. Colonial statesmen 
have been criticised for dogmatising upon the future of certain 
territories, but only by those critics who are without intimate 
association with public opinion in the Dominions. 

The second political reason affects France. It is impossible 
for any man with a ‘sense of honour to forget the conversation 
which took place between the British Ambassador and the German 
Chancellor late on the night of July 29, 1914.7 It will be 
remembered for all time, with a blush of shame for civilisation, 
how on that tragic night Great Britain was deliberately asked to 
play Judas to France. Sir Edward Goschen was sounded as to 
the price of British neutrality, and the proposed compact was, 
in plain language, that Britain should look on complacently whilst 
Germany crushed France and then annexed such of her colonies 
as she cared to select. The price offered to Britain for this 
betrayal was a promise that no French territory in Europe should 
be annexed. Is France now to be asked by civilisation to forget 
this shameful incident, as some seem to argue, and, limiting her 
claim to European territorial readjustment, leave to others the 
deciding voice with regard to Germany’s lost colonies? If so, 
surely national effacement has never before reached so exalted 
a stage | 


Besides these six reasons—two German, two Native, two 
Political, there is one outstanding economic reason against 
restoration. Germany’s colonial policy could never lead to a 
sound economic development of tropical and sub-tropical territory. 
This policy is based upon white exploitation of the territories with 
the native as a mere labourer, and this involves a maximum of 
expenditure with a minimum output. The economic success of 
tropical dependencies is determined by the extent to which the 
indigenous producer can be encouraged to increase the output of 
raw produce, and this fact, obvious to the Briton, has never been 
grasped by Germany. It does not matter to what raw produce, 
other than minerals, the test of success is applied, whether palm- 
oil, copra, ground nuts, or cocoa, the results are the same; but 
probably West African cocoa provides the most interesting figures. 
Before the outbreak of war, the following figures demonstrated 
the results of the rival policies—British and German—in West 
Africa : 


German CaMEROoNS BritisH Gotp Coast 
inn nettve (Native-owned Plantations). 


1904 : . 1000 tons 1904. : . 6000 tons 
1912... a . 8500 ,, 1912... : . 38,000 ,, 





2 Cd. 7467/14, page 46. 
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Thus in eight years the production of German plantations 
under white management increased 34 times, whereas British 
Gold Coast plantations, exclusively owned by natives, increased 
their export nearly 8 times. (The total value of native-grown 
cocoa exports in British West Africa is now about 4 millions 
sterling.) 

The explanation is quite simple. British colonial statesmen 
hold that by educating the native to develop industry in tropical 
territories in his own interests, rather than restricting him to the 
position of a wage labourer, the heavy cost of white supervision 
is avoided and commodities are thereby placed upon the market 
at the cheapest rate. In the colonies themselves the native pro- 
ducing capacity is by this policy enormously increased because the 
incentive to that increase represents a material advantage to the 
native producer. 

The German policy on the other hand is that of elaborate 
white supervision over the native labourer. The cost of main- 
taining white supervision on plantations or in factories is in the 
first place so exceedingly heavy that the margin of profit becomes 
@ very narrow one. The native labourer has no interest in his 
daily task, which can only be rewarded by a meagre wage. The 
inevitable result of this policy is a permanent shortage of labour 
which in turn adds further limitation to production. 

There are, then, seven reasons why the German colonies 
should not be restored. It is difficult to say which of these is the 
most conclusive, but probably the greatest unanimity would be 
expressed upon the criminality of treating the native inhabitants 
of these territories as mere pawns in the European negotiations 
for peace. To none of the nations of Europe or America belongs 
the right to purchase immunity from the consequences of war by 
disposing of the liberty of these simple folk in Central Africa or 
in the islands of the South Seas. Yet there are to-day men and 
women of large influence in Europe who are not hesitating to 
propose that these colonies shall be used to purchase (‘ negotiate’ 
is the convenient word) an early peace for ourselves, and this 
would mean the betrayal of the defenceless natives of these 
countries. The future of these colonies must for every reason— 
ethical, political and economic—be settled upon some other basis 
than restoration to Germany. 

JoHN H. Harris. 
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SKETCHES IN ENGLAND AND 
GERMANY—1914 


I 


GEOFFREY LEIGH was not in his room at the Foreign Office when 
Colonel Armstrong arrived, just as the clock upon the mantelpiece 
struck eight. 

Dinner was laid for two at a small table set near one of the 
large windows looking out directly upon the Horse Guards 
Parade, and indirectly towards St. James’s Park. It was merely 
a question of frontage, you stood straight for the one and sideways 
for the other. Colonel Armstrong tried both. The sense of 
unencumbered space was very restful after a long afternoon spent 
in crowded streets and still more crowded rooms, and it was the 
first cool place he had been in that day. It seemed to him 
indeed that he had been lifted suddenly out of the swirling 
stream of London society and was surveying it with utter detach- 
ment, as if from some comfortable star! It was certainly very 
refreshing. The trees of the Prime Minister’s garden made a 
little oasis of cool fresh greenery on his right, and to his left the 
lawns and foliage of the Park, broken here and there by the soft 
glow of flower-beds, their colours etherealised by the evening 
light, stretched out towards the Mall which the thick summer 
leafage almost concealed. It was one of those clear, still nights 
when the sky yet holds the blue it has worn all day, but deepened, 
softened, as a face softens under the touch of sleep. The window 
was wide open and the light breeze, which just ruffled the crests 
of the trees, slightly stirred George Armstrong’s hair as he leaned 
upon the window sill, and looked past the Duke of York’s Column 
towards the Haymarket and thanked Heaven that he had declined 
a theatre party, preceded by dinner at the Ritz, in favour of a 
téte-d-téte meal with Geoffrey Leigh. This thanksgiving had 
scarcely died upon his lips when an inner door opened and 
Geoffrey came in. 

Tall and slight, with a thin intellectual face and short-sighted 
eyes, which looked at papers through his glasses and at people 
over them, there was a certain distinction in his whole bearing 
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that lay neither in features nor in carriage, though it informed 
both; it was of the whole personality. Something about him 
gave the impression that here was a man who could do things, 
and whom other men would obey. It struck George Armstrong 
oddly as he turned to meet him, remembering him as his fag at 
Eton; he also, however, remembered him later as Captain of 
the Boats—and how he had captained them ! 

‘Awfully sorry, Armstrong, I’m afraid you’ve been waiting 
an abominable time, but work’s been rather heavy to-day and I 
couldn’t get up till five minutes to eight: however here is our 
dinner, so let’s begin.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ Colonel Armstrong answered, as he took 
the place facing his host and looking out towards the Park. 
‘Don’t be insulted if I say I haven’t missed you. Your window 
has given me the first breath of fresh air I’ve had to-day.’ 

‘This room is always cool,’ Geoffrey answered, ‘and that, 
after all, is the only essential one wants in a room. One can 
make it warm !’ 

‘Tf I didn’t know what a damned grind the Exam. is, I should 
say you were a lucky chap to be here, but there’s little luck about 
getting through that.’ 

‘No, I wouldn’t go through it again for a thousand pounds. 
However, the work is intensely interesting, the most absorbing 
it’s possible to get.’ 

‘Is it?’ Colonel Armstrong queried. ‘Now I should have 
thought it would have been a bit stale; a lot of routine, red-tape 
and all that kind of thing ; but I suppose just now Servia is waking 
things up a little.’ 

‘And Austria,’ Geoffrey added dryly. 

‘Well, the two of them. Rather good chaps though, the 
Austrians. Capital sportsmen; I met several of them when I 
was in Germany last month.’ 

‘Did you have a good time?’ 

‘ First-rate. Everyone was awfully kind and hospitable. I 
confess I’ve always had a good honest hatred of the Germans, 
but these people at Wildenfels and Griinberg quite upset all my 
theories about them.’ 

“You must remember that the Grinberg and Wildenfels 
people and their set are Cosmopolitans; they are the racing, 
travelling lot, and half of them have English or American wives. 
No one who lives in their set knows Germany, or the Germans. 
To do that you must go and live in a Prussian pension in a 
Prussian town.’ 

‘I suppose that’s true. You did that, didn’t you, when you 
were working for your exam.?’ 

‘Yes, for my sins—and I learnt there that Prussia not only 
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rules Germany but believes she has a Heaven-sent mission to 
rule the world.’ 

George Armstrong laughed. ‘ Well, want will be her master,’ 
he said cheerfully as he filled his tumbler with iced cup. 

‘Yes,’ Geoffrey answered thoughtfully, ‘but she'll have a 
try.’ 
‘So we have said for years; and so I have said myself any 
amount of times; but over there they say it’s all rubbish : that 
all the mischief is made by the newspapers, and Germany only 
wants peace so that she can develop her commerce. They said 
their relations with us had never been so good.’ 

‘That is so,’ Geoffrey said briefly. 

“Well, I am glad of it; for I’ve developed a sort of liking for 
them ; they were so uncommonly kind and hospitable to me and— 


well—I suppose I saw them under circumstances that would ~ 


make one like almost anything—the fact is, Leigh, I’m engaged.’ 

‘My dear old chap, you don’t say so! I congratulate you. 
Who is the girl?’ 

Colonel Armstrong hesitated. ‘ Well, she isn’t exactly a girl,’ 
he said slowly. ‘She ——’ 

‘She’s not a German, is she?’ Geoffrey interrupted quickly. 

‘Oh dear, no! An American; but—well, the fact is she’s a 
widow, and her first husband was a German.’ 

‘The devil he was!’ 

‘Well, why shouldn’t he be? He’s dead, and that’s all that 
matters to me.’ 

‘But a wife takes her husband’s nationality.’ 

“Does she? Well, then, she’ll take mine.’ 

“Yes, when she marries you. When is it to be?’ 

‘Oh, some time in the winter. She wants to go to America 
first.’ 

The attentive servant had just filled Geoffrey Leigh’s glass 
and he emptied it before he answered. It was, as Colonel 
Armstrong had remarked, a very warm night. 

‘What's the good of that?’ he asked, as he set the empty 
glass down on the table. 

“Well, you see she’s an only child, and her mother had set 
her heart on it, and there were business matters to look into. 
She seemed to think, too, she’d rather marry from her own 
country than from Germany; but I must say I can’t see why it 
should take such a devil of a time.’ 

“Is she still in Germany?’ 

‘Yes; stopping at Griinberg Castle.’ 

* And when does she sail for America? ’ 

‘About October, I think.’ 

Dessert had been placed on the table and Geoffrey Leigh was 
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peeling a peach slowly, with the care he invariably bestowed even 
upon the smallest details. He did not look up as he answered 
slowly ‘I don’t think I should wait if I were you.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ Colonel Armstrong asked quickly. 


‘Just that.’ 
‘But why—what on——’ 


‘What on earth has it to do with me?’ Geoffrey finished for 
him. ‘ Nothing ; except that we’ve been friends a good long time 
and—it seems to me waiting may mean a lot of bother.’ 


‘How?’ 


_‘ Well, as you said just now, Servia has wakened things up a 
bit, and Austria has done nothing to send them to sleep again, 
and with Russia behind Servia, things may become stirred up a 
good deal more. In that case England would be a more com- 


fortable place—for your wife—than Germany.’ 


‘But, my dear chap, you don’t think Germany would come 


in, even if Austria does march into Servia? 


Why, I met the 


German Ambassador here, at dinner the other night, and he said 
how delighted he was with the political situation. Things had 


never been smoother.’ 


‘That was at Lady Carstairs’ party, wasn’t it?’ 

‘Yes; how did you know? You weren’t there——’ 

‘No; but she told me. I suppose you didn’t happen to notice 
the Military Attaché’s face while the Ambassador was talking? 
She did; and afterwards he admitted to her that he thought 


things looked very black.’ 


‘But, my dear chap, it would be preposterous to make the 
Serajevo murders a pretext for a European war.’ 

‘Quite : but I don’t know that the pretext for the Franco- 
Prussian War was particularly convincing. Yet it worked all 


right-from the Prussian point of view.’ 


‘But you surely don’t think that Germany——’ 

‘I never think about Germany—if I can help it: I haven’t 
your reasons for finding it an agreeable subject, you know ; but if 
Austria goes to war, it’s too near, and too closely allied with her, 
to be a comfortable residence for a woman who has—her interests 
—over here. Get her to come over, Armstrong, at once’; and 
with an air of finality Geoffrey Leigh pushed back his chair, and 
stepping up on to the little platform in the window, seated himself 


-upon its sill. 
‘Do you mean that?’ 


Geoffrey nodded and silence fell between them. im 
Armstrong was thinking. ‘I’d better go over again and try to 


bring her back,’ he said at last. 
‘Don’t go yourself,’ Geoffrey answered. 


Don’t, of course, repeat what I’ve said to you. 


‘Why not write? 
They use a large 
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discretion as to opening letters in Germany—but—well, plead 
your own cause ; say you'll cut your throat if she doesn’t come— 
or anything you please—but get her over at once.’ 

‘But, why the devil can’t I go for her?’ 

‘Well, I shouldn’t, that’s all.’ 

Colonel Armstrong got up and looked steadily at his host as 
he answered : 

‘You mean—that all I was told in Germany, and what the 
Ambassador said the other night, was bunkum—dust in our eyes 
—and that the old idea was right and Germany’s out for a fight?’ 

‘I mean nothing,’ Geoffrey answered slowly, ‘except that a 
man’s own land is the best place for his wife.’ 

As he spoke the telephone bell rang sharply and Geoffrey left 
‘the window to answer it. 

Colonel Armstrong stepped up on to the little platform and 
took the place his host had vacated. In the cars and taxis 
whirling round the curve of the Park were women and girls in 
ball gowns and jewels, while men in evening dress, disdaining 
haste, sauntered along beneath the trees on their way from one 
party to another. The whirr of the wheels seemed like the leit 
motif of a Society Comedy, gay and full of life. It seemed im- 
possible to think of war and death—and yet, what else did 
Geoffrey’s words mean? Before he found an answer to this 
question, Geoffrey’s voice broke in upon his thoughts. 

‘I’m awfully sorry,’ he said, ‘ but they want me downstairs 
again. Don’t go, though; there’s an evening paper and cigars, 
and my servant will bring the whiskey and soda directly ; so look 
after yourself and I’ll get up again as soon as I can.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’ Armstrong answered, ‘ but I thought 
you finished for the day at six o’clock?’ 

Geoffrey laughed. ‘Well, you see, we haven’t got a Trade 
Union, and if work comes in we do it, that’s all—So I'll go and 
do mine——’ And he went. 

His guest remained seated on the window-sill. The blue of 


the sky had deepened into indigo and the stars sent down silvery © 


shafts to burnish the wireless installation at the Admiralty 
opposite : what news did it bring, he wondered? What were the 
tidings that had called Geoffrey back to work? What had made 
him say ‘Don’t go yourself’? He was a soldier and—Bah! 
What on earth was he thinking of? Why look beyond a man’s. 
words? . It was true enough that Austria’s mobilisation would 
put Germany into a ferment, and Rosamund would be far better 
over here. Jt was senseless, as Geoffrey said, to wait. He turned 
away from the window and took up the evening paper : nothing 
alarming there. ‘ Austria’s demands’—Well, of course, she 
would demand a good deal, but no one ever expected to get all 
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they asked for and there would be a lot of shilly-shallying and 
give and take, and then ‘ As you were.’ By the time the whiskey 
and soda had come in, Colonel Armstrong had completely regained 
his equanimity and had come to regard Geoffrey’s suggestion as 
merely a well-timed device for bringing Rosamund von Steinberg 
over to England at once, instead of following her to America in 
the autumn. 

The evening paper, however, was not absorbing, and the 
whiskey and soda was soon finished. The clock on the mantel- 
piece chimed midnight—one o’clock—and still his host did not 
return. At one-thirty Colonel Armstrong decided to wait no 
longer, but as he turned the handle of the door to go out he found 
Geoffrey on the threshold. 

‘I had given you up,’ he said; ‘ you don’t get your rooms for 
nothing, I must say, if they keep you to the grindstone like this 
often.’ 

‘They don’t—often— ’ Geoffrey answered. 

Colonel Armstrong looked at him sharply. 

‘Then this means war?’ he queried ; yet as one who knew the 
answer to what he asked. 

Geoffrey Leigh gave him none. 

‘Wait and see,’ he said. ‘Good-night.’ 


~ 


IT 


Blest but for some dark undercurrent woe 
That seems to draw—but it shall not be so: 
Let all be well, be well. 


Grinberg is one of those delightful German townlets in the 
midst of mountains, where the houses have been built amongst 
the trees with that respect for nature which forbids the architect 
to let his chimneys thrust their heads through the swaying screen 
of foliage spread ’twixt earth and Heaven. All up the hill- 
side the houses climbed : cottages, farms, white-walled, red-roofed 
—and here and there, through the great spreading forest that 
crowned the hill, one caught glimpses of the old Castle. 

In Germany the July sun is strong and floods the world with 
an abundance of light and warmth, and Rosamund von Steinberg, 


. therefore, walked slowly as she returned from the daily visit to 


the Post Office which brought certain foreign letters into her 
hands some hours earlier than if delivered by the postman. 

As she reached a part of the road where the generous trees 
of a neighbouring orchard stretched their branches far out over 
the wall, Rosamund unfolded the bulky letter in her hand. 
Eagerly her eyes scanned the closely written pages, but as she read 
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a little pucker of perplexity formed, deepened, between the 
delicate eyebrows. Yet it was a very loverlike letter : the letter 
indeed of a very impatient and insistent lover. 





I want you to come now [he wrote], now at once—to come here to Eng- 
land. I want it more than I have ever wanted anything on earth. Come! 
I know that I promised to follow you to your home in America and bring 
you back to mine, but I cannot wait. One cannot foresee the future. I 
hate to feel that the sea is between us. If you were only here, even if you 
would not marry me until the autumn, I could bear it because I could see 
you; but when I can’t see you I imagine a thousand things happening; 
things coming between us; keeping me from going to you. It makes me 
wretched ; absurdly nervous and uneasy you would say; but there it is, and 
your coming is the only cure. Come! Tell your mother that if she will 
only bring you to me she will never regret it, and you shall make sunshine 
for her all the days of her life, as you will make it for mine. 


The letter fluttered in the light wind as Rosamund’s fingers 
slackened their hold upon the paper and she stood still in the 
white roadway beneath the thick foliage of the overhanging 
orchard trees. What did George Armstrong mean? 

Baroness von Steinberg was an only child, and to the widowed 
mother who had broken up her home to come to her in her own 
widowhood the sun rose and set behind the soft curls of Rosa- 
mund’s fair hair. The realisation that her child would marry 
again was a deep and abiding grief to the mother who had watched 
in miserable helplessness the disillusioning of that child’s first 
marriage, and although she believed George Armstrong could be 
trusted to care for her truly and enduringly the idea of parting 
was very bitter and she had so little physical strength, so littlé 
hold on life, to which she seemed to cling only through her love 
for her daughter, her desire to be with her, that Rosamund had 
not found it in her heart to refuse her plea for ‘ Just one summer 
more before my sunshine is taken away from me.’ Colonel Arm- 
strong had rebelled, but at last, realising through his own love 
for Rosamund how hard it must in truth be for the mother who 
adored her to give her up, he had agreed that she should go back 
to her old home in America and be married from there in the 
autumn. 

Yet it now appeared that he repented. Why? She looked 
up, following the winding road as it climbed onward between the 
houses and villas into the stillness of the woods about the castle. 
The little breath of a breeze from the mountains that floated 
downwards lightly stirred the leaves that made a screen above 
her head, so that they threw dancing shadows at her feet. 
Through the gate of an orchard heaps of red and yellow apples, 
gathered together in readiness for cider-making, glowed lusciously 
in the afternoon light ; in the window of a farmhouse on the other 
side of the road a cat slept in the sunshine ; white butterflies flew 
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from flower to flower in the gardens, sipping their full of honey, 
quivering with the ardent joie de vivre that makes a tremulous 
ecstasy of their brief lives. The world was full of light, warmth, 
prosperity, peace and plenty. What was it that her lover feared? 
This unformed, unnamed thing that clutched her heart and 
showed the sunshine suddenly hardened to a blinding glare; 
making the way before her a steep, weary hill that she must 
climb alone? 

Overhead the leaves rustled more loudly: the breeze in the 
mountains was strengthening and sending sudden ripples of air 
down the hillside: a great green leaf fell plump upon George 
Armstrong’s letter, and with a start Rosamund shook herself 
clear of the questions it had raised and, thrusting it into its 
envelope, put up her parasol. with a determined snap, and started 
resolutely up the hill towards the Castle. 


The present owner of Griinberg, Friedrich Adolf von Rothen- 
stein, was one of the wealthiest men in Germany, both in intellect 
and in income. The Rothenstein works were established in all 
the great cities of Europe, and also in New York; and the 
Rothenstein Laboratory was recognised as the finest in Germany. 
Distinguished savants came from all parts of the world to visit 
it, and most of them journeyed on a few miles farther to visit 
Herr von Rothenstein and his lovely Irish wife in their Castle 


of Grinberg. 
Antoinette von Rothenstein’s father was an impecunious 


‘Irishman, her mother a Scotswoman, and it was her Scots appre- 


ciation of the value of education and her determination to get 
the best possible return for the least possible outlay that had led 
them to live abroad, first in France, then in Germany ; and it was 
when Antoinette was studying in the Conservatoire at Munich that 
Herr von Rothenstein saw and fell in love with her. He hap- 
pened to know one of the ladies of the restaurant tea-party in 
which Antoinette was included and, calling upon her the next 
day, he informed her of his desire, indeed his determination, to 
marry the beautiful Irish girl, and entreated her kindly offices 
in order to arrange a meeting. Then came an ardent courtship 
which won Fritz Adolf his bride and with her an opening into a 
new social world. Fritz Adolf’s father had not belonged-to the 
nobility and it was not for some years after his marriage that 
Fritz himself received the magic ‘von’ which in that country 
opens so many closed doors; but Antoinette Fitzpatrick came of 
the old race of gentlefolk. She sought no one, but charmed all 
who sought her; and as the years went on, through the bowl of 
plain wholesome milk, which had formed her social worid in the 
early days of her wedded life, the cream rose until it covered the 
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whole surface of the bowl, offering her the best society had te 
give. The education her mother had given her had borne good 
fruit, and Antoinette had become the centre of a really brilliant 
cosmopolitan society. Her son, her only child, though educated 
in a German school, had subsequently gone to Oxford, where he 
had obtained considerable success in the field of sports, if not 
in the Schools, and had become so enthusiastic a polo-player that 
immediately on his return to Germany he had established a Polo 
Club. It was through this that there had come to be a great 
Polo Week at Griinberg every summer, at which almost all 
European nationalities were represented, and it was for one of 
these weeks, in this July of 1914, that Rosamund von Steinberg 
and her mother had come to stay with the von Rotlensteins in 
their Castle on the hill-top, towards which she climbed so slowly 
on this sultry afternoon, with George Armstrong’s letter in her 
hand and the words of it echoing in her heart and brain. 


She was warmly greeted as, crossing the big, English-looking 
hall with its thick soft carpets and huge arm-chairs and settees, 
she passed out into a wide verandah where Antoinette von 
Rothenstein, looking cool and fair as a sheltered lily in her dainty 
lingerie gown and shady hat, was pouring out countless cups of 
tea, assisted by various maidens looking but little younger, and 
certainly no fairer, than herself. 

‘Rosamund at last!’ Antoinette exclaimed, holding her tea- 
pot in mid-air, and even giving it a little shake in lieu of waving 
her hand in greeting. ‘Come and sit down quickly or those 
greedy men will have eaten all the sandwiches.’ 

*‘ Never mind, I will give you some of my English plum-cake,’ 
Herr von Rothenstein put in soothingly, as he pointed to a 
round table on which stood one vast dish containing a gigantic 
cake, whose dark complexion and plum-strewn surface gave every 
outward sign of inward wealth. 

Antoinette laughed. ‘Fritz thinks there is nothing in the 
world so good as English plum-cake,’ she said. ‘ Buszard makes 
a special size for him.’ 

“It’s jolly good,’ a young English officer remarked between 
two mouthfuls. 

‘Do have some,’ Herr von Rothenstein urged hospitably. 

Rosamund, however, shook her head. ‘No, thanks. Cake 
is too serious. I prefer sandwiches, but no one offers me any.’ 

Instantly Herr von Rothenstein stretched out his hand and 
whipped a little plate, laden with sandwiches, from a cake stand 
which a good-looking young Austrian officer, Oscar von Palmstein, 
was conveying to a pretty girl seated a little farther down the 
verandah. 
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‘Oh, Fritz, I call that grab!’ Rosamund said, as she helped 
herself plentifully and then returned the plate to the cake stand, 
making a little moue of amusement at its astonished bearer. 

‘Well, isn’t grab a man’s duty?’ Fritz said with an air of 
conviction which turned the query into assertion. ‘Grab is the 
quality that makes the world move. To get on a man must 
grab: not altogether for himself of course: he should give to 
others; to those weaker than himself perhaps: certainly to 
women.” 

‘But other people’s things!’ Rosamund protested. 

‘As a general rule everything a man hasn’t got himself is 
another person’s thing,’ Fritz answered, ‘and the man has got 
to get it somehow if it’s a thing he needs.’ 

‘And who is to judge his needs—the man himself?’ . 

‘Certainly : if he is not the man to get it, or can’t keep it 
when he has got it, someone will take it from him.’ 

‘Then you hold that strength over-rules all laws: that there 
is no right, or wrong?’ 

‘ What is right and wrong?’ Herr von Rothenstein questioned ; 
‘an ethical theory built up by the strong for the protection of 
the weak, when it is to their interest that the weak should be 
protected.’ 

*‘ But how do you make that out?’ one of the Englishmen put 
in. ‘ Women and children, for instance.’ 

‘Women are the State. They bear the children who are its 
citizens. Their well-being is therefore essential to the State.’ 

‘Is that why you take so much care of me, Fritz?’ his wife 
queried mischievously. 

As Herr von Rothenstein turned to her his whole face softened 
as it did for no one else on earth. ‘You, mein Engel?’ he said 
gently, ‘you are far more than woman. You are, as I have said, 
an Angél made to be worshipped, and above all laws.’ 

Antoinette laughed contentedly. ‘Dieu merci!’ she said, and 
unfurling a large white parasol she took her son by the arm and 
marched him off to see if the tennis-courts were yet in the shade. 

Rosamund von Steinberg, however, and Lord Guiseborough, 
a young cavalry officer, did not move. They were interested in 
their host’s views. 

‘If by any possibility women became useless to the State— 
it is not possible, I know—but imagine it,’ Rosamund said 
tentatively, ‘ would the State cease to protect them?’ 

‘Certainly ; they would become mere toys: to be treasured or 
broken as their owners pleased.’ 

Rosamund shuddered. ‘ Then those without beauty or charm, 
and those who, having had those things, have lost them, would 
be broken ?’ 
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Once more the resolute lines of Fritz von Rothenstein’s face 
softened. 

‘There are some,’ he said gently, ‘to whom the old toys of 
their youth are ever the dearest—’ and his eyes sought the 
distant flutter of a white gown on the tennis-lawn: the sheath 
of his life’s romance. 

Lord Guiseborough, however, was of a practical turn of mind, 

‘It is obvious that women and children can never cease to 
be of importance to the State,’ he said conclusively; ‘but if 
priitection, promised to the weak, is only to hold good so long 
as they are beneficial to the State, what value have the guarantees 
given to small countries, unable to defend themselves against 
their powerful neighbours?’ 

Herr von Rothenstein shrugged his shoulders slightly as he 
selected a cigar and lighted it. ‘The guarantees given to a small 
State by its great neighbours have precisely the value that the 
preservation of that small State intact has for those neighbours,’ 
he answered. 

‘Then you hold that Governments are like Corporations and 
that, as they have neither a body to be kicked nor a soul to be 
saved, they can do what they damn well like without bothering 
about treaties, or agreements, or anything of the kind?’ 

‘Have you ever known a treaty worth the paper it was written 
on?’ Herr von Rothenstein asked, as he lazily puffed at his big 
cigar. 

Lord Guiseborough stared. 

‘ Why—yes—I suppose so——’ he said hesitatingly. 

‘I think not,’ his host answered quietly; ‘whenever it has 
been worth while to break treaties they have been broken. You 
will find this, if you study history—but in England you do not 
study history.’ 

Lord Guiseborough laughed. ‘I’m afraid we don’t mich,’ he 
admitted, ‘but surely we’ve kept our treaties. We pride our- 
selves on keeping our word, you know.’ 

‘Yes, I know. ‘‘The Englishman’s word is his bond!’’ It 
is a fine saying ; but what about Denmark in ’64?’ 

Guiseborough flushed slightly. ‘ That’s a black page, I admit, 
but thank God, we haven’t many of them.’ 

‘No; your treaties have been carefully made ; but I think you 
must admit that it has been by pursuing my policy of Grab that 
England is what she is. Look at your Colonies.’ 

‘Oh, well, but colonising is our job, you know,’ Dick urged. 

Herr von Rothenstein smiled. ‘You have had much prac- 
tice,’ he said dryly. 


Lord Guiseborough rose. ‘I think I’ll go and write some - 


letters before dinner,’ he said and strolled into the house. As he 
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disappeared down the steps from the verandah Rosamund turned 
to Fritz von Rothenstein and said quickly ‘ Do you mean, Fritz, 
that you believe England’s motto to be ‘‘Grab’’ as much as 
Germany's?’ 

Her host removed his cigar deliberately from his lips before 
he answered. ‘ Certainly it is,’ he said slowly. ‘From Raleigh 
to Rhodes, they have been the most gigantic grabbers the world 
has seen.’ 

‘But—it doesn’t seem like grabbing,’ Rosamund urged. 
‘There has always been some strong reason for annexing whatever 
territory they have taken, and the people have always settled 
down to work so well with them.’ 

‘Yes; they are fine colonists. Practice has made them so, 
as I told Lord Guiseborough, but they have got their practice by 
grab.’ 

‘Well, then, it’s very well done,’ Rosamund retorted. ‘ Not 
like Austria’s grab at Bosnia Herzegovina. I never could make 
out why Russia did not fight over that.’ 

‘Russia was not ready,’ Herr von Rothenstein said decisively. 

‘Then why did she make such a fuss?’ 

‘ Because England egged her on to do it. England’s policy has 
always been to embroil other nations in war while she looks on, 
seeing them grow gradually weaker, while she gets steadily 
stronger. England has always been afraid of Russia in India, 
and it would have suited her well to see her weakened by a war 
with Austria, which would have weakened Austria also and have 
detracted from her value as Germany’s ally. In the Bosnia- 
Herzegovina affair she backed Russia until Germany stepped in 
and said she would stand by Austria to her last man, and then 
la perfide Albion backed out, as she always has done and always 
will do.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said a quiet voice behind them, ‘ I happen 
to know that that is a mistake. Russia was told that although 
the question did not directly concérn us we should give them 
strong diplomatic support, as they were indubitably in the right ; 
but diplomatic support only. It was Russia who decided to drop 
the question because, as you say, she was not ready.’ 

Herr von Rothenstein turned genially towards the speaker. 
‘Ah, is that you, General Hallam? I did not know you were 
there, or I should not have aired my stupid civilian theories,’ he 
said laughing. 

‘Your theories are never stupid; very much the reverse,’ 
Colonel Hallam answered gravely ; ‘but on this question you were 
misinformed, and that you so seldom are that I ventured to 
interrupt.’ 

1 Cf. Sir Edward Grey’s speech in the House of Commons, August 3, 1914. 
(Hansard, vol. lxv., July 20-Aug. 10.) 
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‘I am so glad you did,’ his host said cordially. ‘ You have 
every right to correct me, for you were, I know, at the War Office 
at the time.’ 

General Hallam looked at him curiously. This was his first 
visit to Griinberg and he had never mentioned his War Office 
appointment to his host. He had however noticed that, as he 
had just remarked, he was exceptionally well-informed, even upon 
subjects which could, it seemed, have no especial interest for him. 

‘Of course,’ Herr von Rothenstein continued, ‘all you War 
Office people always think you are going to war; but you won’t, 
you know. England’s soul is in commerce, and her réle is to 
watch other nations fight and impoverish each other while she 
gets richer and richer.’ 

The genial laugh with which he ended his sentence robbed 
the words of sting, and General Hallam accepted them genially. 
“Yes: we are a nation of shopkeepers,’ he answered, ‘ but like 
shopkeepers we have iron safes to guard our treasures.’ 

‘Your ironclads? It is well to be an island!’ 

‘It is,’ General Hallam readily agreed, as taking an English 
newspaper from a chair beside him he stepped back through the 
window leading from the verandah into the smoking-room. 

Rosamund’s eyes followed him. 

‘Yes; he is a clever follow,’ Fritz von Rothenstein said, 
answering her unspoken thought, ‘but he does not understand 
his countrymen. None of these soldiers do.’ 

‘Then you think England will never fight?’ 

‘England fight! She will never be ready. England ist ein 
schénes liebes Land, und sein Volk ist lieb und schén: aber 
peraussehen, sich bereit halten kénnen sie nicht’ 


IIT 


The State can exercise influence over the people by means of three instru- 
ments of the greatest power: the School, the Press, and the Army.—England 
as Germany’s Vassal, by General Von BeRnHARDI. P 





When Rosamund von Steinberg came down the staircase 
dressed for dinner that evening she found the hall already half- 
full of people. Antoinette was standing by the grand piano, 
surrounded by officers in uniform and gaily dressed ladies. the 
fair dignity of her beauty enhanced by the simplicity ;t her 
perfectly cut white satin gown. As Rosamund watched hé , she 
heard a step upon the staircase, and turning, saw General Hallam 
standing close behind her looking, as she had looked, at Antoinette 
von Rothenstein. 

‘ What on earth made her marry him?’ he asked abruptly. 

Rosamund started. ‘What made her marry Fritz? Why, 


2 ‘England is a beautiful and dear country and her people are dear and 
beautiful, but look ahead, stand ready, they can’t.’ 
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he is the best and most generous of husbands, and he worships 
her.’ 

‘Who wouldn’t?’ General Hallam said, so low that Rosamund 
scarcely caught the words—‘ but she should have married an 
Englishman.’ 

Baroness von Steinberg laughed. ‘ How insular you are!’ 
she said lightly. 

‘Or patriotic?’ he suggested. 

‘In Englishmen it is the same thing, isn’t it?’ Rosamund 
said mischievously, ‘and anyhow, I prefer cosmopolitanism to 
patriotism. It’s so much more civilised ’ ; and she passed quickly 
down the few remaining stairs. 

She was at once absorbed into one of the many groups which 
were constantly forming and re-forming as fresh friends arrived 
and new introductions were made. 

General Hallam followed her slowly, but scarcely had he 
reached the hall when his host hurried up to him, saying ‘ Will you 
please keep near me, General Hallam? I am particularly anxious 
to present you to the Archduke when he arrives.’ 

General Hallam bowed and obediently followed Herr von 
Rothenstein towards the entrance. 

The Archduke did not keep them waiting, and a few moments 
later, with Antoinette upon his arm, he led the way into the big 
stone banqueting-hall, whose windows were framed in wonderful 
carvings and where a marvellous set of old French tapestry gave 
just the warmth and colour needed to the still greyness of the 
stone. 

General Hallam had been told off to Frau von Witting, a good- 
looking, slenderly built Englishwoman, whose husband hela an 
important civilian post. She had become a persona grata to th. 
Emperor and Empress, and this had of course insured her social 
success in Berlin, but in spite of this her favourite home was her 
husband’s country house, and there Frau von Witting spent far 
more time than was considered suitable by those who regarded 
their own entertainment at Herr von Witting’s official residence 
as the chief, if not the whole, duty of the woman he had chosen 
for his wife. 

‘ How is England?’ Hilda von Witting asked, as they walked 
dow the long wide gallery leading to the banqueting-hall. 

‘ training at gnats and swallowing camels as “usual,’ General 
Hallam answered dryly, and Frau von Witting laughed, a pleased 
appreciative laugh which made him turn to glance at the dark 
eyes looking up at him. He had not as yet paid much attention 
to her: he knew that she was English by birth, German by 
marriage, and, as he had said to Rosamund von Steinberg, he 
regarded such barter of one’s birthright with aversion. But this 
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woman, with her well-defined features and broad brow, framed 
in thick waves of red-brown hair, did not look as if she had sold 
herself. ; 

‘That is a real breath from home,’ she said. ‘I believe the 
chief secret of England’s well-being lies in her utter inability to 
say a good word for herself.’ 

‘Well, you must admit that we have been making pretty 
good fools of ourselves lately.’ 

‘Of course I admit it! I’m English-born, and talking to an 
Englishman ; but I am German-bred, and if I were talking toa 
German I should admit nothing of the sort.’ 

‘But why not? They know it quite as well as we do.’ 

‘Much better ; and it is just because of this that Germany will 
never understand England.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘I mean that Germany accepts every word of criticism and 
abuse which in England is levelled against our Government, our 
Army and our Navy, not only as statements of fact, but as 
unwilling admissions of the least possible fraction of a terrible 
truth.’ 

General Hallam laughed. ‘They must certainly think us in 
a bad way,’ he said. ; 

“They do. You see in Germany no defect in any official thing, 
or person, is ever admitted unless it becomes so glaringly con- 
spicuous that no power, however, great, can conceal it. Then 
some admission, the slightest possible, is made, with an assurance 
that the matter had been rectified before it was mentioned.’ 

“And the public is satisfied?’ 

“There is no public, as we understand the word in England. 
The German people are a nation of patriots. They believe in 
God and country, or rather that God is in their country, and for 
their country. They believe in that country and in ‘‘ Gott mit 
uns.’’ They accept what they are told, and they are told what 
it is agreeable to the Government that they should know.’ 

* But they get outside news surely? ’ 

“Very little unedited; and foreign-sent news is usually 
regarded as false unless confirmed by home-made news.’ 

‘The Government certainly have a wonderful hold upon the 
people.’ ° 

“Yes; here the family is the State. Every child comes under 
Government supervision. When my girl was twelve and I got 
a new governess for her, she had to produce all her diplomas, etc., 
for official inspection and approbation in order to hold the post.’ 

* By Jove! that seems rather a strong measure.’ 

“Yes; but I rather think they are right from their point of 
view. They want a people trained to their hand. They make 
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sure, therefore, that the teachers of that people are trained as 


they desire.’ 

‘I see; these instructors teach the people obedience and 
patriotism.’ 

‘Yes; and much more. Every German, male and female, 
is taught from babyhood that the Fatherland is ‘‘ tiber alles,’’ and 
they are organised, consciously or unconsciously, all in their 
different spheres, to aid in her advancement and development : 
the men by war and work; the women by work also, in making 
homes for men—German women are taught how to make homes. 
They are trained to cook and sew and clean, and at twelve years 
old a girl-child begins to sew sheets and tablecloths in the school, 
for the husband and home that duty bids her find and furnish.’ 

‘And what does the husband do?’ 

‘Well, he marries her; takes his portmanteau to the house 
she has furnished, and keeps her; a German woman rarely goes 
out to work after her marriage ; home, husband and children are 
her sphere, and if she does her duty, as she is expected to do it, 
in this line, she has little time for anything else. You see every- 
thing is organised in Germany, even domestic life.’ 

‘And a jolly good thing too. When I was with the Japanese 
army during the war with Russia, what impressed me most was 
the marvellous way in which patriotism permeated the whole 
people, down to quite little kiddies, and I found it was one of 
the first things they taught in the schools.’ 

‘Yes; and so it is here. Nothing is forgotten. The organ- 
isation of everything is, if possible, too perfect ; it tends to turn 
men into mechanism.’ 

‘There are some men I should prefer as mechanism,’ General 
Hallam pregnantly remarked, ‘ and I wish we had some of your 
organising powers. England lives in the present ; she will never 
prepare for possibilities ; rarely for probabilities.’ 

‘That is true,’ Frau von Witting agreed, ‘ and Germany lives 
in the past and in the future.’ 

General Hallam glanced at her quickly. She was observant, 
this compatriot of his, and had understood what she had seen. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘she meditates proudly on her victories, won 
for her by Frederick the Great and his successors, and she dreams 
gloriously of victories to come.’ 

‘Yes,’ Hilda answered gravely, ‘they meditate and dream.’ 

‘And you think the dreams will come true?-’ 

‘I cannot tell; but they work always towards their pattie’ 
and, should these become reality, they will be awake and ready. 
There is, as you know, a very strong war party in Germany, and 
how long the Emperor will be able to hold them back I cannot 
tell.’ 
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‘You think the Emperor wishes to hold them back?’ 

‘I know he does. During the crisis at the beginning of last 
year, my husband and I lunched at Potsdam at the moment when 
the situation was most acute. An Ambassador to one of the Great 
Powers was there, and the Emperor said ‘‘ I will not have War” 
—and there was no war. 

‘ No—but—it was a near thing.’ 

‘Yes; I think no one who has not studied the speeches in the 
Reichstag quite realises how near * : and next time, if it is nearer 
still, the Emperor may not be able to stop it. The German war 
organisation is a wonderful machine. It works almost guto- 
matically, and when that machine is standing at the top of a steep 
hill the least little shove might set it going.’ 

‘And you think there are many who would gladly give that 
gentle shove if it were possible? ’ 

‘I do. It is not realised in England that the whole system 
of government in Germany, the monarchy, the aristocracy, the 
military caste, exist only in virtue of this all-compelling machine. 
The cleavage between classes here is incomprehensible in England. 
There our younger sons have intermarried freely with the 
bourgeoisie. The line of division there comes far lower down 
in the social scale. In England shopkeepers’ interests are allied 
with landlords’. Here the land-owning classes cling to militarism 
because it keeps the “‘ little people,’’ as they call their inferiors, 
subservient. The burgher class are disposed to regard the increase 
of expenditure on armaments.with apprehension. The Socialists 
are gaining power. There may come a time when this all- 
devouring monster of militarism must justify its existence. Only 
war can do that.’ 

There was a moment’s pause, then General Hallam said, 
smiling ‘ At least, Herr von Rothenstein is good enough to exclude 
England from any future war. I found him telling Baroness 
von Steinberg, after tea to-day, that England would never fight; 
that her policy had always been to-égg other nations on to war 
with each other while she stood aside, watching them grow weaker 


and weaker, waiting to re tiga their commerce when they got 


weak enough !’ 

‘Yes, that i is the German view of England,’ Hilda von Witting 
answered quietly. 

“Do you mean to say that it is the view generally accepted by 
Government and people?’ 

“Certainly ; Herr von Rothenstein indeed seems to have pre- 
sented the case with unusual urbanity ; but, of course, he is not at 

* *L’Europe hypnotisée par d’ autres visions—peut-étre abusée par le pacifisme 


trompeur du Kaiser—ne préta pas aux discussions du Reichstag 1’attention 
inquiéte quelles méritaient.’—Z’ Allemagne avant la guerre, Baron Beyens. 
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all anti-English. He adores his wife, and he finds her country- 
women well-dressed, intelligent and charming ; and her country- 
men good fellows and first-rate sportsmen.’ 

‘ And that is all,’ General Hallam commented, a little bitterly. 

‘Naturally. What else would you have a German see in an 
Englishman? His newspapers and his talk are filled with sport, 
sport, SPORT! It is the Englishman’s sphere.’ 

‘I see—Germans think England fritters away her energies 
and is never serious. That is true in a measure; but wasn’t it 
Good Queen Bess who said that it was ‘‘ England’s simple mirth 
which keepeth high courage alive,’ that gave her strength to 
conquer her enemies? I think I am rather glad the Germans 
despise us.’ 

‘Why?’ Hilda von Witting queried quickly, and her eyes 
sought his eagerly. General Hallam, however, was intent on the 
truffles au gratin on his plate. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ he answered carelessly, ‘just a comfort- 
able sort of feeling, that’s all.’ 


It was not until the early morning hours that the Grinberg 
guests took thei: leave, and when Rosamund reached her room 
and, drawing back the curtains, threw her window wide open, 
the faint, soft light that heralds the dawn was already stealing 
through the shimmering grey which is all that summer nights 
know of darkness. In front of her lay the terraces, which under 
Antoinette’s direction had been cut out of the hill that stretched 
downwards to smooth lawns and a rosery beyond, all robbed from 
the great forest which stretched, apparently limitless, behind 
them. Absolute stillness reigned: not a leaf stirred: it seemed 
that the world stood still and silent waiting for the sun. Yet, 
in the vastness of this still silence, Rosamund found no peace. 
It seemed instinct with waiting, listening, as though the earth 
waited, listened, as sométhing within her waited, listened, for a 
coming sound. Suddenly, with a little brusque shake of her 
shoulders, she turned back into her room. How absurdly fanciful 
she was to-night! George’s letter, with its urgent desire to over- 
throw all the plans she had deemed so firmly settled, and her 
mother’s views, strongly expressed when she had told her of it, 
had made her little world turn too quickly for her, so that all 
seemed swaying, insecure. Yet nothing had really changed. 
George would surely come in answer to the telegram she had by 
her mother’s desire despatched that evening. There could be 
nothing to keep him much longer in London. There could be 
nothing to keep him; nothing ; and how he would laugh at her 
foolishness! She was certainly not fit to be a soldier’s wife if 
such fancies possessed her. Yet she wished the A.D.C. of the 
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Austrian Archduke, who had taken her in to dinner, had not talked 
so much of war. He had been very strong upon the folly of 
diplomatic conversations and the iniquity of Servia. ‘ Austria 
should simply settle the matter herself,’ he had said, ‘ and let the 
rest of the world say all they want to say afterwards, when it 
won’t matter.’ 

She recalled her diffident protest, ‘ But that might lead to a 
European war,’ and his prompt rejoinder, ‘ Anything might lead 
to a European war; but Austria would have got in her first round 
before anyone else could move.’ 

Would Austria fight? What if she did? And if she did would 
that bring Germany in too? After all what would it matter to 
her, since she had long ago severed all connexion with the country 
save in name, and soon that last link would be gone also, for she 
would bear an English name and her home would be, where her 
heart already was, in England. Then too, even if war came, it 
could not affect England. She recalled Fritz von Rothenstein’s 
words—‘ When it comes to war la perfide Albion has always 
backed out, and she always will: England will never fight. She 
will never be ready.’ Was he right though? Was the country 
which seemed already half her own in truth perfidious? The quiet 
tones of General Hallam’s voice seemed to answer her, as the reply 
given to their host rang again in her ears: ‘ On this question you 
have been misinformed.’ To Rosamund’s practical American 
mind the idea that England should fight over this Servian business 
appeared preposterous. Yet, somehow, she could not shake off 
the uneasy impression raised by the words and manner of the 
Austrian A.D.C. and by six words she had heard General Hallam 
say to an English General who had been brought over to dine 
at Griinberg. 

‘Did you know anything of the murdered Archduke?’ the 
stranger had queried. 

‘He was the Kaiser’s greatest friend,’ General Hallam had 
answered. Yes: she knew that. And suddenly before her rose 
the vision of a smiling summer sea; waves dancing in the sun- 
shine ; white-winged yachts, their sails full spread, speeding before 
the wind ; a vision that had come to her when her cousin, Colonel 
Crosland, had told her of the day when, racing with the Kaiser 
at Kiel, he had seen an officer suddenly cross the deck to where, 
watching the race eagerly, the Kaiser stood, his glasses fixed 
intently on the yachts, every line of his mobile face alive with 
interest and enthusiasm. Saluting, the officer had handed him 

a telegram : the Kaiser had thrust it inside his coat, his eyes still 
fixed upon the race, his mind concentrated upon it wholly. Little 
enough had Colonel Crosland, standing a few yards behind the 
Emperor, closely following the white sails spreading, rising, then 
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dipping again seawards like water-fowls, recked then of the flimsy 
sheet of paper and the written words thereon. 

It was not until later, when the race was over, and something 
had recalled the message to the Kaiser’s memory, that the look 
on his face as he read it printed the incident for ever upon Colonel 
Crosland’s mind, so that his description of the scene to Rosamund 
had shown it vivid as he himself had seen it. For an instant the 
Emperor had: stood still as stone, then his face worked convul- 
sively and muttering ‘My twenty years of work to begin all 
over again,’ * he had turned abruptly and, beckoning peremptorily 
to his senior naval aide de camp, he had hurried down into the 
cabin below. . . Sharply, decisively, the door had closed behind 
them. The light and sunshine, the dancing seas and billowing 
sails, were shut out. That which had been was shut away. 
Down there in the little cabin, the flimsy paper in the Kaiser’s 
hand had brought him to grips with the future. It told of the 
Serajevo murders. 


IV 


The following morning Karl von Rothenstein took General 
Hallam round the stables ; he was not a polo-player, and had not 
arrived with the other guests, but had come on from Berlin where 
he had been staying with an old German General whom he had 
known for many years. 

The Rothenstein stables were well worth seeing. They were 
under the charge of an Irish coachman who had come from 
Antoinette’s home. He was an old man now, but he allowed 
no one else to drive ‘my little Lady,’ as he always called 
Antoinette, when she went out in her victoria with the superb 
Hungarian bay horses with black points, which her husband had 
given her. General Hallam won the old man’s heart by his 
appreciation of the magnificently matched pair. 

‘It’s a pleasure to take a gentleman like you round, sir,’ he 
said cordially. ‘ What these German officers look at in a horse 
are his hind quarters, they want to know what weight he can 
cary. That’s all a horse is to them : a beast of burden.’ 

‘Sammy hasn’t much opinion of us, you see,’ Karl von Rothen- 
stein said, as he laid his hand affectionately on the old man’s 
shoulder. 

Sammy turned upon him instantly. ‘Us, indeed, Masther 
Charlie! You’re no German, but as true an Irishman as ever 
rode a horse, or kissed a girl.’ 

Karl laughed, but before he could reply a call from the stable 
entrance interrupted them and, with a hasty salute, the old man 
hurried across the yard to meet Herr von Rothenstein and a party 
4 Germany before the War, Baron Beyens. 
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of ladies. Karl wheeled round sharply: ‘ Let’s get off and see 
the foals,’ he said quickly. ‘We can do the ponies when the 
women have gone.’ 


‘Sammy’s an amusing old character,’ General Hallam said, 


‘and evidently devoted to you body and ‘soul.’ 

“Yes, dear old chap. It’s a shame to rag him as I-do, but I 
can’t resist the sure rise any mention of my nationality gives 
him.’ 

General Hallam looked at him curiously. ‘I have sometimes 
wondered what you really feel yourself,’ he said. ‘ You speak 
like an Englishman, look like one, if I may say so, and you 
undoubtedly ride and shoot like one.’ 

‘Yes, and I always dream, and habitually swear, in English,’ 
Karl answered with a laugh. ‘I’m cosmopolitan; we all are. 
Mother is as much German now as she is English, or Irish, or 
French. She was educated in France, you know. And my 
father, though he looks like a German, is thoroughly cosmopolitan 
in all his tastes and ideas.’ 

‘Is he?’ General Hallam queried, somewhat dubiously. 

“Oh, yes; when you know him really well you'll see that ; my 
mother and I have cosmopolitan outsides ; my father hasn’t, but 
his ideas, his knowledge of men and countries, and his judgments 
of them, are wider than ours. He hasa world-knowledge, but we 
have only some knowledge of the world.’ 

‘Well, the second is useful enough but the former is invalu- 
able. It is the real cosmopolitanism ; the true civilisation ; and it 
is rare.’ 

Karl nodded. ‘It is; but you will find lots of my sort over 
here. So many of us go to Oxford and Cambridge now, and an 
international education wipes out barriers sooner than anything.’ 

‘I suppose it does,’ General Hallam answered, but there was 
little conviction in his tone. 

“Of course my mother’s being Irish makes a good bit of 
difference,’ Karl went on. ‘I’m very like her in most of my 
tastes, you know.’ 

‘And in your looks. Yet you feel Germany to be your 
country?’ General Hallam asked. 

‘It is my home,’ Karl answered, with sudden seriousness. ‘I 
love England and Ireland, and I think I have even more friends 
over there than here, but, of coursc—if anything happened— 
I should be German.’ 

General Hallam glanced at him sharply. 

“And your mother?’ he said quickly. 

The young face changed suddenly. A question, an anxiety 
sent a sudden shadow across the mobile features; he hesitated. 
‘I cannot tell,’ he said at last. ‘She loves Germany. Her one 
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wish is to live and die here, and this place of course will be hers 

for life. Oh, yes,’ he answered quickly, in response to General 
Hallam’s look of surprise : ‘ how could it be otherwise? She has 
made it. She and my father have worked at it, wall by wall 
and stone by stone almost, leaving the wonderful old structure 
as the outer casing of the home they wanted ; the home they built 
up bit by bit, as swallows build their nests in the eaves of an old 
house.’ 

‘And you?’ General Hallam asked. ‘Shall you too build your 
own nest?’ 

Karl laughed. ‘Some day, I suppose, but not yet. Anyhow, 
this is my mother’s home.’ 

‘Then you don’t think her own land would call her—if she 
had no one to hold her here?’ 

Karl shook his head. 

‘Yet she loves it.’ 

‘She loves it, but she doesn’t know it. She has not lived 
there since she was nine. It is a sort of fairyland to her; a little 
remembered, a great deal imagined. She has never seen it as I 
have seen it, living in it full-grown, looking at it with wide-open 
eyes that have forgotten how to see fairies.’ 

‘But surely your mother comes to England sometimes?’ 

‘Very rarely. She loathes the crossing, and hates cold, rain 
and fog ; so, as there is always much to keep her here in summer, 
and in winter she follows the sun, a week or two in about half a 
dozen years is about all she sees of England.’ 

‘And yet,’ General Hallam said musingly, ‘ when I am with 
her, and with you too, I can never feel that I am with foreigners.’ 

Karl laughed. ‘And why should you? The English are our 
cousins. We’re all Teutons.’ 

‘And yet—if, as you said just now, anything should happen, 
you would be against us?’ 

‘If England were against Germany—yes: but why should 
she be?’ 

‘I should have said that Germany was more likely to be 
against England,’ General Hallam returned dryly. 

‘That’s because you read newspapers,’ Karl answered. ‘ Put 
muzzles both on the English and the German Press and our 
countries would be firm friends.’ 

‘But where,’ General Hallam asked, ‘will you find a smith 
strong enough to forge those muzzles? ’ 


The polo matches that afternoon were hotly contested, but 
honours rested with the English team, thanks chiefly to young 
Harvey, known in his regiment as Henry John; a quiet youth, 
lazy in attitude and immobile of countenance, but whose limbs had 
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moved to some purpose in the contest with the Austrians. It 
was late before the von Rothensteins and their party returned to 
the Castle. The big table in the hall was covered with primrose. 
coloured telegrams ; most of them were for the Austrian officers, 
but there was one for General Hallam; one for Rosamund von 
Steinberg, and half a dozen for Herr von Rothenstein. The 
younger Austrian officers were too much occupied with the many 
pretty and charming girls included in the Grinberg party to 
trouble their heads about letters or telegrams, and lingered at 
the back of the hall; but Prince Kolinsky, the captain of the 
Austrian polo team, walked straight across to the table, where he 
found General Hallam already standing, an open telegram in his 
hand. It contained one word ‘Consultation,’ and was signed 
‘Mother.’ As the Prince joined him he folded the telegram 
carefully and put it into his pocket-book. 

Kolinsky glanced at the array of primrose-coloured envelopes. 
* Recalled,’ he said, just loud enough to reach General Hallam’s 
ears, and his alone. 

‘Looks like it,’ he answered quietly, as he replaced his 
pocket-book in the breast-pocket of his coat. Kolinsky opened 
the two or three telegrams addressed to him and, as he did so, Herr 
von Rothenstein hurried up to the table and hastily collected the 
pile of thick letters and the telegrams put on one side for him, 
and carried them off into his private den. 

Prince Kolinsky turned away from the table. Young von 
Palmstein was the centre of a laughing, chattering group at the 
end of the hall. He called tohim: ‘Oscar! Here’snews! We 
are recalled.’ 

There was a sudden rush to the table; a tearing open of some 
dozen telegrams, a medley of exclamations and enthusiasm. 
Rosamund von Steinberg slipped up to the table unobserved. 
There, pushed aside, unnoticed, was the telegram for which she 
had watched all day. Her fingers trembled as she took it up, 
so that she tore it clumsily, and as she read it the bright colour 
in her cheeks faded suddenly. She had been so sure of George’s 
enswer. Yet this was what he said: ‘Impossible. I entreat you 
to do what I have asked.’ 


V 


The Austrian officers had gone. 

‘You must come back next year to play your finals,’ Antoinette 
had called to them, as she stood in the doorway and all the light 
from the hall seemed to concentrate in a luminous background 
for her bright fair hair and the filmy white and silver draperies 
of her satin gown. 
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‘Je ne demande pas mieux, Madame,’ Prince Kolinsky 
| to answered and, amidst a chorus of ‘Auf wiedersehen’ and 
= ‘A bientdt,’ the two big cars rushed off down the avenue away 
- into the forest road leading to the station ten miles away. 
ty, Antoinette shivered as she came back into the hall. 
he ‘How cold the air is to-night!’ she exclaimed. ‘Let us 
ny dance,’ and, holding out her hand to an English officer who was 
t standing just behind her, she skimmed down the hall in a two- 
“ step, followed by all the young people of her house party, with 
he the exception of Lord Guiseborough, who remained smoking in 
< the doorway beside his host. As the last of the dancers disap- 
r- peared behind the tapestry curtain which divided the marble 
a gallery leading to the ballroom from the hall, he slowly removed 
. the cigar from his lips and knocked the ash off carefully. As he 


did so he looked across at Herr von Rothenstein and saw with 
astonishment that his cigar had gone out. He was still looking 
7 fixedly down the avenue, following the way the cars had gone. 

It was a quiet night ; not a leaf stirred ; birds and beasts were 
all asleep. So still had the outside world become that the rush 
of the cars out into the dark forest, the light feet of the dancers, as 
they tripped back from the darkness that lay across the threshold 
into the light and movement of the ballroom, seemed things 
belonging to another sphere. 

Suddenly Guiseborough broke the silicate ‘What exactly is 
Kriegesgefahrzustand ? 's he asked. 

Herr von Rothenstein started and dropped his cigar. 
‘Kriegesgefahrzustand?’ he repeated. 

“Yes; Harvey, who knows a bit of German, used the word 
about Austria’s mobilisation, but Kolinsky told him it was not 
the same thing, though from what he said it sounded uncommonly 
like it.’ 

Herr von Rothenstein had stooped to pick up his cigar and 
his eyes were fixed critically on it as he answered slowly ‘ No, it 
is not mobilisation exactly. It is a state of being ready to mobilise — 
instantly, and it exists, I believe, only in Austria and Germany 
and Holland.’ 

‘I see: then it enables you to mobilise sediben than anyone 
else? ’ 

‘It should do so—unless other nations mobilise when we 
declare a state of Kriegesgefahrzustand.’ 

‘Even so, your Kriegesgefahr has got everything in readiness. 
It strikes me that it’s like vaccination, which gets ahead of small- 


° Kriegesgefahrzustand—sorte d’état de sige qui substituait les autorités 
militaires aux autorités civiles en ce qui regardait les services publics (voies de 
communication, postes, télégraphes, téléphones).—Z’ Allemagne avant la guerre, 
Baron Beyens. 
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pox, even if you're only done the very day you get the infection. 
Vaccination comes out quickest.’ 

Herr von Rothenstein laughed. ‘That is well! Smallpox 
is @ most unpleasant disease. Shall we go in?’ He turned 
towards the doorway, standing back for his guest to pass him, 
but Guiseborough lingered on the threshold, and his eyes followed 
the track leading down the avenue upon which Herr von Rothen- 
stein’s eyes had been bent so steadily : the track of the cars. 

-* The Austrians were sure enough it’s war,’ he said tentatively. 

Herr von Rothenstein answered by a platitude. ‘ For a soldier 
the world holds but two things : la guerre et l’amour.’ 

Guiseborough laughed, and followed his host back into the 
house. The inner half was empty save for one figure seated at a 
distant table writing rapidly by the light of a low, shaded lamp. 
It was General Hallam. He looked up sharply as Lord Guise- 
borough stopped beside his chair. ‘ Hullo, Jack, is that you?’ 

‘Yes, I’ve been looking at the night with von Rothenstein. 
It’s as still as death out there ; the whole world might be asleep. 
Von Rothenstein was too, J think ; I could hardly get a word out 
of him.’ 

‘Where is he?’ General Hallam asked quickly. 

“Gone off to his business room—said he had letters to write 
for the early morning mail, but I believe he’s having a comfortable 
snooze while Madame dances.’ 

General Hallam looked across the hall beneath the lifted 
tapestry curtain beyond which lay the ballroom, before he 
answered : then, taking up his pen, he said briefly ‘Germans 
don’t sleep as much as we do, Jack. I expect von Rothenstein 
has got more letters to get off by that mail than you would write 
in a month.’ 

Guiseborough laughed. ‘ He might easily do that and yet send 
a light mail,’ he said gaily. ‘ However, I’ll leave you to yours 
and go and dance,’ and humming the waltz tune that floated 
down the gallery towards them, he straightened his tie, pulled 
a pair of gloves out of his pocket, and hurried off. 

General Hallam wrote rapidly, and finishing his letter folded 
it, and putting it into an envelope and lighting the little taper 
standing beside him, sealed it carefully. As he replaced his ring 
upon his finger Rosamund von Steinberg came down the stair- 
case, a light scarf thrown about her shoulders. 

‘Writing, General Hallam!’ she exclaimed. ‘ Why aren’t 
you dancing?’ 

‘Dancing!’ he repeated. ‘I—was thinking of other things.’ 

‘What things?’ she queried. 

He hesitated ; then answered in a word. ‘Fighting,’ he'said 
briefly. 
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Rosamund started. ‘Fighting,’ she repeated. ‘ Why do you 
say that?’ 

He answered by a question. ‘Isn’tit natural? Half a dozen 
of our party—the men who were dancing here last night—have 
just gone off to fight.’ 

‘Or to demonstrate and frighten Servia into submission,’ she 
returned quickly. ‘From what Prince Kolinsky said, it will be 
over in no time. Of course a little country like Servia has got 
no chance.’ 

‘ Did Kolinsky say that?’ 

‘No; J say that ; it’s clear; but I heard Antoinette remind him 
that Fritz expects him for the opening shoot at their place in 
Hungary in the autumn, and he said ‘‘ When the shooting begins 
you may count upon me.”’’ 

‘Did he?’ 

‘Yes; and he ought to know, oughtn’t he?’ 

‘Kolinsky,’ General Hallam said slowly, ‘is a man of 
intelligence. I should think it quite possible that he does know— 
a good deal.’ 

‘Then there will be nothing of a war,’ Rosamund cried trium- 
phantly, ‘ and you must come and dance.’ 

General Hallam rose obediently and, putting the letter he had 
written into his pocket, he followed her down the marble gallery 
into the ballroom. Antoinette saw them coming and went 
quickly towards them. 

‘Come over here,’ she said, pointing to a sofa at the far end 
of the room. ‘ Marie de la Haye is going to sing for us.’ As she 
spoke a tall, slim girl, with a wealth of raven-black hair coiled 
closely round her head, struck a few chords upon a zither : with a 
strange, sad sound they vibrated through the room: the next 
moment her voice rose clear and full, dominating, yet mingling 
with, the weird sadness of the strings. It was a Hungarian love- 
song that she sang, and though the language was strange to her 
listeners, voice and instrument carried its meaning straight into 
their hearts. When the last notes of the zither, and the applause 
that followed them, had died away, Antoinette turned to General 
Hallam. ‘You must come to see us in Hungary,’ she said. 
‘You won’t mind roughing it in a wooden chalet, I know, and I 
want you to see the wonderful country. One gets so close to 
nature there ; clear of all the trivialities and artificialities ; going 
there from here is like leaping from a hot-house intoa lake. You, 
who like everything fresh and cool and clear, will love it.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ General Hallam answered, ‘but I am 
afraid it will be impossible. I have just had a telegram recalling 
me to England to-morrow.’ 
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‘To-morrow! Oh, impossible! You must stay till next 
week.’ 

‘I wish I could; but I am obliged to go back at once.’ 

‘Oh, I am sorry. Have you had bad news?’ 

General Hallam hesitated. ‘I don’t know. My mother has 
been in bad health for some time, and now a specialist is to be 
called in. I want to be there.’ 

‘Of course : I understand,’ Antoinette said gently. ‘ You are 
an only son, are you not?’ 

‘An only child.’ 

‘An only child,’ she repeated, ‘like my Karl. You must 
certainly go. I do hope you will find all well,’ and with an 
impulsive gesture of sympathy she stretched out her hand to him. 

‘Thank you,’ he answered, ‘and I hope that all will go well 
with you and with your Karl,’ and as he spoke he lifted the slim 
hand to his lips. ‘Good-night and good-bye,’ he said. 

‘ Not good-bye ; auf wiedersehen! That’s a wish,’ Antoinette 
corrected smiling, but General Hallam’s face was grave as he 
answered. ‘The English words are a prayer ; God be with you,’ 
he said. 


Antoinette had lived so long abroad that it now seemed to her 
more natural that men should kiss her hand than shake it, and 
it was not until she got up to her own room that she recollected 
that General Hallam was an Englishman, and that he had never 
kissed her hand before. He had been strangely serious too. He 
must, she feared, be very anxious about his mother. Englishmen 
showed emotion in such odd ways. 


The following day as Antoinette stepped out of the French 
window leading from the luncheon room on to the terrace, where 
coffee was always served, her husband followed her and said 
something low and quickly. Her dainty eyebrows lifted in 
surprise as she listened : then, as he continued, she made a gesture 
of assent, and turning towards the ladies of her house party, and 
a group of German officers, she led them to a table at the far end 
of the terrace which was just in front of a window opening into 
the marble gallery. Mrs. Crosland and her neighbour were 
following her, when Herr von Rothenstcin laid his hand on 
Guiseborough’s arm. 

* Let us sit down here, Lord Guiseborough,’ he said, indicating 
a table to the right of the dining-room windows, ‘and you 
too, Captain Burton, and you, Mr. Denham—lI don’t see young 
Charlton.’ : 

“Here I am,’ a boyish voice answered, and a tall broad- 
shouldered young man, with one of those fair skins that no sun 
can tan, emerged from the dining-room munching a marron glacé. 
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So used had the Englishmen grown during their stay at 
Grinberg to the foreign fashion of escorting their partners from, 
as well as to, the dining-room, that they looked with some surprise 
across the terrace to the table where Antoinette presided and 
where her son and the rest of her guests had joined her. ‘ What 
was up?’ they wondered. . 

Herr von Rothenstein, after making a remark about the gnats, 
which seemed bent on aggression, suddenly lapsed into silence, 
and it was not until the coffee and liqueurs and cigars had been 
handed that he broke it. He had taken cognac, and Guise- 
borough, who was sitting opposite to him, noted that directly it 
was poured out he drank it at one gulp. As he set down the glass 
he looked up, and his eyes met Guiseborough’s full. ‘I heard 
something this morning,’ he said quietly, ‘which you may all 
like to know.’ 

‘About Austria?’ Guiseborough asked, quickly. Herr von 
Rothenstein hesitated. ‘Indirectly,’ he said. ‘I was told, 
privately, that—all my horses and polo-ponies might be com- 
mandeered—shortly.’ 

As he spoke, a ripple of laughter from the table at the other 
end of the terrace floated over to them, but no one heeded it. 
There was a moment of dead silence. Then Baby Charlton 
spoke: ‘By Jove! War!’ he said. 

Herr von Rothenstein shot a quick glance at him, and Guise- 
borough kicked him under the table, heavily. 

‘What exactly does this warning mean?’ Lord Guiseborough 
asked slowly. 

‘ Nothing exactly ; but it is right that I should tell you it may 
be the forerunner of Kriegesgefahrzustand.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Guiseborough answered, and getting up from 
the table he strolled over to that at which Antoinette was still 
keeping her guests in a perpetual ripple of laughter. 


An hour later Baby Charlton found him alone in the smoking- 
room writing busily. The boy took up a waiting position, 
standing by the fireplace near the bay window in which the 
writing-table stood. Presently Guiseborough looked up. ‘ That 
you, Baby? Where are the others?’ 

‘Playing tennis.’ 

‘And why aren’t you playing too?’ 

Baby hesitated. ‘ Well, if you don’t mind, I wanted to ask 
you whether we oughtn’t to go?’ 

‘I’m going to-night,’ Guiseborough answered. 

Baby Charlton’s face lighted up. ‘Good! May I go with 
you?’ 

‘Yes; if you like. I suppose the lot of us will go.’ 
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Baby shook his head. ‘Not much,’ he answered dryly 
‘Frau von Rothenstein said it was nonsense to think this ord 
meant anything serious. It was just a threat to frighten Rusg 
and make her climb down as she did over Bosnia-Herzegoving, 
and we couldn’t possibly spoil her tableaux by rushing off no 
so the others said of course they were only too glad to stop on 
long as she wanted them.’ 

‘And Herr von Rothenstein? What did he say?’ 

‘Oh, Madame appealed to him of course, and he said ‘* Mei 
Engel, our guests know how glad we are to have them so long 
as they are happy and comfortable here. Their pleasure is ours.” 

‘H’m!’ said Guiseborough. ‘But you don’t feel 
stopping. Why not?’ i 

The boy’s fair face flushed hotly. ‘ Well,’ he said awkwardl 
‘you remember the night the Austrians were recalled?’ 

Guiseborough nodded. 

* You know all their telegrams were laid out on the hall table, 
There was one for General Hallam. I saw him open it—I knows 
him at home—his place is next my father’s. We shoot together, 

- He has a way of wrinkling up his eyes when he sees something; 
or gets hold of a thing, you know. When he opened that telegram 
his eyes wrinkled right up under the lids till you could hardly 
see them, then he gave one look at the Austrians—you remember 
how they were all talking at once—and went off. He left the 
night, and by lunch time next day Henry John had gone too.’ 

‘I remember,’ Guiseborough said. ‘ He asked for Hallam ¢ 
breakfast and Madame said he’d been summoned home—his) 
mother was ill. Henry John had a wire the same afternoon— 
didn’t know anyone else had noticed it.’ 

‘Well, I knew Henry John pretty well at Eton,’ Baby said 
apologetically. ‘And I know he don’t move unless there’s some=# 
thing to move for. Lies about in chairs, you know, half asleep; 
but when he does move, it means there’s something to move for.) 
I’ve never known Henry John miss a chance yet; and I don’t” 
want to miss mine.’ 

‘Right!’ said Guiseborough, ‘ we’ll start to-night.’ 


EVELINE M. ForBES. 


(To be continued.) 
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